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BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 



Intboduction. 



It is now more than ten years since Australia was at the zenith 
of its prosperity and reputation. At that time it annually 
attracted to its shores a considerable share of British capital and 
enterprise. Many of the resources of the country had been 
developed, with surprising skill and energy, by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which has ever furnished the most industrious and success- 
ful colonists ; and the progress of improvement was proportion- 
ably rapid. Australia was the land of promise. Companies 
were formed, which realized large profits. The most triumphant 
reports reached home by public and private channels, and these 
reports were confirmed to the fullest extent by the successful 
adventurers who returned. 

A class of persons were induced to emigrate, who had hitherto 
never thought of casting their lot out of England ; and, by all 
extravagant expectations were entertained — expectations which 
no natural advantages of the country could warrant, and no 
continuance of its prosperity could have fulfilled. 

About the year 1840 the tide of fortune began to ebb. Immi- 
gration, the most important element of the welfare of an infant 
colony, was checked. The system of unbounded credit, which 
had produced its usual over- stimulating effects, was suddenly 
destroyed ; and a panic ensued, bringing with it a series of pecu- 
niary embarrassments, which almost amounted to a public bank- 
ruptcy, and caused a shock throughout the community, from 
which the colony is only now recovering. 
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Since this commencement of its adversity, Australia has been 
paying the penalty of having been over-praised and flattered in 
its prosperity. Its. real advantages have been undervalued ; it 
has been blamed for faults not its own, and made responsible for 
casualties from which no country is exempt. In the overweening 
confidence of full-blown prosperity, the ordinary precautions had 
been neglected, the means usually thought necessary to ensure 
success had been dispensed with, and the most extravagant spe- 
culations had been made. 

When the time of re-action arrived, an extraordinary fall of 
prices was the immediate consequence ; and the over- sanguine 
colonist, who had ventured his all in the hope of a speedy return 
to the land of his birth with a competeixt fortune, found not only 
that the prospect of wealth was removed to an indefinite distance, 
but that he could no longer withdraw from the adventure, and 
that he must remain chained to the spot, unless he chose to retire 
with the loss of the greater part of his capital. • He had probably 
expended more on his stock and establishment than it would have 
been prudent to lay out, even if he could have had a guarantee 
of the continued prosperity of the colony ; and, in the moment 
of distress, he blames Australia for his disappointment, and not 
his own want of prudence and foresight. 

Australia, it must be admitted, has failed to realize the ex- 
pectations which it once had raised ; yet much that has been said 
in its praise is still undeniably true. Few countries have been 
more highly favoured by nature ; its many yet undeveloped re- 
sources, the interesting peculiarities of its animal and vegetable 
productions, tiie great success with which those of other coun- 
tries have been naturalized on its soil, and its healthy and genial 
climate, all speak strongly in its favour. 

It is not a country in which a large fortune can be rapidly 
made from a small capital ; it is not a country in which thirst 
for gain will supply the place of knowledge of business, or in 
which haste and rashness will obtain the rewards of prudence 
and perseverance. In Australia, as elsewhere, markets are liable 
to be overstocked and prices to fluctuate ; like other countries, 
it is subject to natural casualties beyond the control of man ; 
but it may be doubted whether, upon the whole, any country 
could with better prospect of success be adopted by the English- 
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man who is urged by a spirit of adventure, or induced by the 
hope of improving his situation, to wander from his native land. 

The pursuits of the interior, as is generally known, are chiefly 
pastoral,* and these necessitate an active, independent mode of 
life, which is congenial to English taste, and is singularly attrac- 
tive to the young. In no position of life, perhaps (as will here- 
after be shown), is business so much blended with amusement. 
For these pursuits the country still holds out an adequate encou- 
ragement, and will not disappoint the settler whose expectations 
are not raised unreasonably high. 

If I am compelled to admit the ill-judged haste with which 
some of my countrymen entered into speculation in Australia, 
I must also bear testimony to the firmness with which they have 
met adversity. Whatever had been their previous education and 
pursuits, nothing could exceed the zeal and energy with which 
they have learned the business, and adapted themselves to the 
habits of pastoral life ; and not a few among them, who had been 
brought up to luxury and refinement, have become so enamoured 
of their new existence, that they would not readily embrace any 
other less independent, or, as we should call it here, more civilized. 

During my residence in the interior, I was in the habit of 
noting down in a journal the principal events of a life so new, 
and the most interesting sights of a country so strange. I iiad 
at that time no idea of publication : my motive was to preserve, 
for my own satisfaction, the impressions made upon me by new 
objects while they yet retained their freshness ; believing that, if 
it should be my fate to return to England, this record of my 
Australian life would be interesting to me hereafter ; or that if 
my lot should be cast in the colony, it would be amusing to me 
to look back on the first impressions made by scenes which would 
then have become too familiar to excite remark. 

It is from these notes that 1 have drawn up my* Recollections 
of the Bush.' 

Most readers know, or will readily guess, that " the Bush " is 
the name given to the districts which lie beyond the limits of the 
colony, and are occupied entirely as a grazing country. In these 
wild and extensive regions are now gathered such numbers of our 
countrymen, that in English society there are few who cannot 
mention some relation or acquaintance among the list of emi- 
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grants ; and it is the hope of gratifying the curiosity of some of 
those who have thus an interest in our Australian settlements, 
which has cheered me on in the task of extracting from my 
journal such notices as, corrected by subsequent experience and 
observation, will present most clearly to the reader, in all its 
details, an idea of pastoral life at the antipodes. 

The graver subjects of colonial politics, and commercial and 
statistical details, I leave to those who are better qualified to 
discuss them. My situation in a remote district, and the nature 
of my occupations, gave me no fecilities for procuring any new 
or valuable information on these important points. 

I have omitted as &r as possible all beaten subjects, which, 
however amusing, have already been exhausted by others. It 
has been my object to confine my notices to scenes that I have 
witnessed myself, and to the life of which I have had eight years* 
experience, in the hope of making that experience serviceable to 
those who may tread the same path hereafter. 

Bearing this main object in view, I have endeavoured to avoid 
all exaggeration, and to deserve at least the praise of strict im- 
partiality — to write as one neither soured by disappointment nor 
elevated by success. 

I would fain set before the young colonist's eyes, as clearly 
and dispassionately as I can, the mode of life he must embrace ; 
neither throwing over its hardships the air of romance and 
adventure, to captivate his imagination, nor drawing ludicrous 
pictures of its privations and incongruities, to shock hb taste 
and love of refinement. 

Such advice as my experience suggests I venture to offer ; and 
if any one of my countrymen is dissuaded by a foithful account of 
a Bush life from adopting a course to which he is unfitted, or if 
any one, who still persists in his design of emigrating, is saved from 
the errors which have been so mischievous to many of his prede- 
cessors, I shall have the satisfaction of not having written in vain. 

It is necessary to beg the reader's indulgence for the style of 
the following pages. I would not have shrunk from any degree 
of labour which might have been necessary to render them more 
fit for the perusal of the public, but I feared that, in making the 
attempt, I should deprive them of the air of freshness and truth, 
which I cannot but feel is their only recommendation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Early Impressions of Australia — Start for the Interior — ^Mode of Travelling 
-—Receding Civilization— Scenery — ^A Way-side Inn — Bush Innkeepers 
—Alarming Reports— Passing the boundaries of the Colony— Definition 
of " the Bush " — Arrival at the Station. 

I WELL remember how vague and confused, and in many points 
how unlike the truth, were my early ideas of Australia, of which 
as yet I had only heard, and to see which I was about to cross 
some sixteen thousand weary miles of ocean. I had read of some 
of the most remarkable peculiarities which distinguish its animal 
and vegetable productions, and I longed more and more to see 
the country of black swans and bronze pigeons, — of trees that 
shed their bark instead of their leaves, — cherries that produce 
their stones on the outside of the fruit,— of cuckoos that, in the 
same spirit of contradiction, are heard only by night, — and, 
finally, of that strange anomaly, the ornithorhynchus paradoxus, 
which, from its peculiar attributes, seems to realize the show- 
man's description of the animal that " could not live on land, 
and died in the water." 

In everything, as well as in its geographical position, Aus- 
tralia seemed to my fancy to be the direct opposite — the antipodes 
of England. I became more and more perplexed by every 
attempt to picture to my mind my future residence, " the Bush ;" 
and I anxiously wondered whether it would prove to be a tangled 
mass of brushwood, or a barren and desolate heath, or, again, a 
dense forest, where the axe alone could clear away a spot for the 
destined abode of the white man. 

It was with great satisfaction, therefore, that, some six months 
subsequently to these speculations, I found myself on the point 
of having my curiosity satisfied, and without regret I left farther 
and farther behind me at every step the less interesting civiliza- 
tion of Sydney, as with a well-equipped party we proceeded on 
our journey towards a station many hundred miles in the interior. 

The most usual, and certainly the most agreeable, mode of 
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travelling in Australia is on horseback : there are coaches which 
run to a great distance from the capital, but they are of so infe- 
rior a description, that, like their now neglected brethren of the 
present day in England, they are filled only by those who cannot 
avoid them : for the first stage or two out of the capital they are 
tolerable enough, but at each change of carriage they gradually 
dwindle away from good to indifferent, and from indifferent to 
grotesque, until at last the traveller finds himself seated in a 
vehicle to which the name of coach can be applied only by 
courtesy or by metaphor. But on horseback he is thoroughly 
independent : the valise, strapped on neatly in front of the 
saddle, contains his whole wardrobe ; and, being master of his 
own time, he can dispose of it to the best advantage. When 
the weather is hot he can indulge in a few hours' rest at noon, 
while his horse crops the herbage around him ; to make up for 
which delay, he will push on during the cool of the evening ; 
and, if he is not wholly destitute of the " organ of locality," he can 
make many a short cut, which will sensibly diminish the dreary 
length oif his journey. 

At first he has some power of choice in fixing on a resting- 
place for the night ; but, as he gradually leaves behind him the 
" big smoke'* (as the aborigines picturesquely call the town), 
the accommodations become more and more scanty, until at 
length a night in the open air is the sole alternative, if he fails 
to reach the solitary wayside inn. As he proceeds farther and 
farther into the interior, it is curious to remark the gradual 
descent in the scale of civilization, until scarcely a remnant of it 
is left. As the royal Sydney mail subsides into a vehicle little 
better than a market-cart, so the stone or brick hotel gives place 
to the weatherboard cottage, and this in due time dwindles down 
to the slab hut beyond the boundaries of the colony, where the 
traveller's entertainment is confined to the " old thing," as it is 
contemptuously called, that is to say, beef and " damper" — a sort 
of cake with which we shall be more familiar as we proceed — 
and that of his horse to a pair of hobbles, and injunctions from 
his master to be within sight at daybreak. 

From his first few days' journey in the interior the traveller 
would be apt to form a very unfavourable opinion of Australian 
scenery. Shortly after leaving the capital he plunges into a vast 
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mass of forest, through which the route is very uninviting : the 
trees, which are nearly all of the eucalyptus or gum species 
(among the least picturesque of the forest tribes), present little 
or no variety, either in trunk or foliage, except where the bark, 
hanging in tattered festoons from the branches, reminds him that 
he is in the land of contrarieties ; the sun shines with a ceaseless 
glare, and, gaining its full power soon after its rise, abates not a 
jot in its vigour, until, with seeming reluctance and an evident 
promise of another warm visit on the morrow, it sinks below the 
horizon. Not a bird is to be seen, not a note enlivens the ear ; 
the awful silence is broken only by the dreary cry of the locust, 
which from somewhere or other (for, as we are told of deceased 
postboys and donkeys, nobody ever sees one) keeps up the same 
sing-song chirp, which rings in one's ears long after the sound 
itself has died away. 

Yet Australia has many beauties ; and though its wood-scenery 
is monotonous, its plains and ^' open forest " can boast a de- 
lightful variety. Many spots are to be met with which are truly 
picturesque, and these, like oases in the desert, are doubly agree- 
able, from the contrast. 

There is nothing more pleasant during a journey " up the coun- 
try " than, after a long ride through the forest, to emerge, towards 
evening, upon some clear and verdant space, surrounded by 
woods, not terminating abruptly, but shelving down, and opening 
gradually, as if placed there by the hand of nature as a pic- 
turesque fringe to the plain. Here there is a brief but delightful 
change of sight and sound ; tlie chirp of the locust ceases, and 
the murmur of bleating flocks and lowing herds soothes the ear, 
while the eye dwells refreshed upon a variety of water and pas- 
ture, and marks the distant white smoke, which, curling u{)wards 
against a dark mass of wooded hills, points out the habitation of 
man ; the " coach-whip," with his peculiar jerking cry, excites the 
curiosity of the stranger ; and the bell- bird, never found but in 
the vicinity of water, adds its musical note. But soon, as the 
traveller journeys onward, the forest once more closes behind 
him, and shuts out from view the favoured spot. 

After one of these passing glimpses of civilization, it is not 
without some slight misgivings that the stranger in the colony . 
continues his route, until a casual meeting with a flock of sheep, 
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or drove of half-^ild cattle or horses, hurrying down to market, 
or with the slow and ponderous wool-dray, again cheers his 
spirits, as it tells of abitable regions still farther in the interior. 

Again the forest opens, and discovers the " running fence " of 
a paddock, leading to a wayside inn, at the erection of which 
Nature seems to have lent her aid ; $ind, as if to spare the labours 
of the axe, to have purposely created a gap just spacious enough 
for its site, beyond which the gum-trees are once more seen, as 
dense and monotonous as ever. 

The arrival of a party of travellers at a bush-inn in Australia 
creates little of that eagerness to ^' give satis&ction " and antici- 
pate the strangers' wants, that is to be met with at most decent 
country-inns in a land of competition. The owner of the house 
is usually civil, but the tone of his reception is very unlike what 
we are used to in the mother-country ; and, while he sets forth 
his accommodations for the benefit of his guests, he does so with 
the air of a man who is thoroughly aware of the fact that between 
his own house and the nearest in any direction lie not less than 
perliaps twenty good miles. Upon the whole, when the traveller 
rides away on the following morning, he has uo reason to 

** Sigh to think he still has foand 
His warmest welcome at an Inn ;" 

for at many of the settlers* houses, where he gives for his enter- 
tainment no other equivalent than his company, his reception 
will generally be far more cordial. 

The fact is, that the chief source of profit to a bush -innkeeper 
is the custom of the labouring classes. The tap-room is his first 
consideration, not the parlour ; and he more gladly hails the 
arrival of a party of stock-keepers, bullock-drivers, and men of 
that stamp, who he knows will drink deep and give little trouble, 
than that of a better class of travellers, who will require more 
attendance withoiv a proportionate expenditure. 

The larder is necessarily kept on a most limited scale, owing 
to that pest of the colony, the blow-fly. Eggs and bacon form 
a standing dish at all country-inns in Australia, as being quickly 
prepared, and generally preferred to salt-beef, which it is a point 
of etiquette not to set before the traveller towards the interior, 
wliere he must necessarily get too much of it. If a dainty 
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stranger should attempt to improve his fare by ordering poultry, 
he must be contented to feast upon the same bird which narrowly 
escaped his horse's heels as he rode up to the inn, and which he 
has probably encountered a second time since his arrival, as it 
came rushing into the house, all legs and wings, screaming 
dismally, and hotly pursued by the cook. 

In less steady climates country-innkeepers are said to avail 
themselves of their weather-wisdom to detain a hesitating guest 
by prognostications of bad weather. The dry atmosphere and 
cloudless skies of Australia drive the cunning host to a different 
resource, but one still more efficacious with new-comers to the 
colony — the prevalence of bushrangers, who, somehow or other, 
always happen to infest the road which the traveller is destined 
to take at the time. These stories are occasionally only too true, 
but so many are fabrications, that perhaps the best way is to turn 
a deaf ear to them altogether. However, the stranger who listens 
to them will find them ^' full of incident," and very alarming, 
especially if he should arrive at an inn at that time of day which 
renders it doubtful whether he ought to proceed or make himself 
at home for the night. He will be informed how Mr. Longbow, 
the member of council, was stopped '' only yesterday, and robbed 
of his horse, valise, and < all the et-ceteras ' of his style," by the 
well-known " croppies " — " Black Joe " or " Irish Jem," one of 
whom afterwards relented, and in a very handsome manner gave 
liim back his inexpressibles. There will be an account of the 
disasters which befell Mr. Woolpack, the rich Bathurst settler, 
who, being suspected of tyrannizing over his men, was tied up to 
a gum-tree, and only saved from a strong infliction of the stirrup- 
leather by a false alarm of the approach of the police, upon 
which the bushrangers decamped, leaving him in a state of 
bondage, where at nightfall he would infallibly have been eaten 
alive by native dogs, had he not been fortunately rescued by some 
" gentle shepherd." 

There is one advantage to be derived from these exciting 
stories : the thought that they may for once prove true often 
serves to keep the traveller on his mettle when his energies are 
beginning to flag, and his body to weary, with the deep solitude 
and the length of the road. 

Such is the usual routine of a journey on horseback from 
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Sydney into the interior, and such were the events by which my 
first trip is imprinted on my memory. 

Having travelled in this manner some 230 miles in a south- 
westerly direction from Sydney, we reached the extreme boun- 
dary of the colony, beyond which lay, not as a new-comer might 
naturally expect, a still more uncivilized region, a sort of sylvan 
chaos, but a country at least as thickly populated and as much 
reclaimed from the wilds as any that our last two days' journey 
had shown us ; it was, in fact, one of the large grazing districts, 
covered with as many flocks* and herds as the pasture could feed 
or the neighbouring stockowners allow^ without appealing at 
once to the commissioner of crown lands, with a grievous outcry 
at the encroachment. 

By this time, however, I began to understand ^he value of that 
hackneyed expression " the bush," which had formerly perplexed 
me so much, and to see that it meant little more or less than the 
country at the antipodes. 

Its precise definition, however, like that of the north, is per- 
haps not so easily given, even by an old colonist : the resident in 
Sydney would be apt to consider it any place beyond the suburbs 
of the town ; the Haukesbury or Illawarra farmer would place 
it between 30 and 100 miles from the capital ; while the distant 
settler, the bond fide bushman, would smile at such fireside 
notions, and from his dwelling, 300 miles from Port Jackson, 
he still talks of " going into the bush," which in his sense of the 
term implies his own lonely out-stations, or regions yet untrodden 
by the white man ; in short, any place beyond the boundaries of 
his own homestead, and " on this side Sundown." 

As a young Englishman draws near the end of his journey, 
some eight or ten days after leaving the capital, and sees his 
future abode, where his romance is about to be realized in the 
actual experience of life in the Bush : his first question perhaps 
may be, Am I to laugh or cry ? Perhaps he has left behind 
him an affectionate home and a refined society. He brings with 
him cultivated tastes and a polished education, in which has been 
included not one subject or branch of knowledge that can be of 
the slightest use to him in his present pursuits. Perhaps he is 
conscious that he cast the die in mere wantonness, though on the 
result of the throw depended the fortunes and complexion of his 
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whole future life. Is it surprising that, at the moment of com- 
pleting the sacrifice, he should feel a thrill of compunction ? 
But one qualification he brings with him, in which our young 
English adventurers are seldom deficient, and which in time 
supplies the place of all others; I mean that combination of 
active and passive courage which we call pluck, and for which I 
know no other term equally comprehensive. He will hot ac- 
knowledge, even to himself, his hesitation, or rising disappoint- 
ment. He takes a second survey. He has not wandered away 
from the old country in search of luxuries ; and, upon second 
thoughts, the appearance of his recent purchase is as promising 
as he has a right to expect beyond the boundaries of a colony, 
itself the antipodes of Europe ; so, dismissing from his mind all 
comparisons with home, and all unreasonable expectations or too 
flattering pictures, he turns and cheerfully contemplates the reality,' 

The sun was sinking for the ninth time since our departure 
from the shores of Port Jackson, as our horses stopped to drink 
at the ford of a pebbly-margined river which ran in front of our 
station. At that time great expectations were generally enter- 
tained as to the fortunes that might be realized in the colony, 
and my hopes of success and a speedy return were high. Yet I 
am not ashamed to own, that at this trying hour misgivings 
would arise to sadden my prospects, I was prepared for hard- 
ship, but I had hazarded an important step : was I to reap the 
harvest of my expectations ? or had I given up friends, family, 
civilization, and dear old England, in vain? My companion 
asked me what I was thinking about ; I would not tell him I 
was thinking of home. 

And yet I was better off than many, for we had purchased an 
" improved station." Scattered here and there over a consider- 
able space of ground, stood the various buildings, eight or ten 
in number, of which it was composed. In front was the owner's 
residence, a better sort of wooden cottage, chiefly distinguished 
on the outside by a verandah ; behind and on either side of the 
nouse were several huts of an inferior structure, the abodes of 
the working men. The wool-shed, a long rambling building, 
surrounded by several low sheep-yards, stood out by itself; 
while on a distant " flat " appeared a large space, fenced round 
for a wheat " paddock ;" and in another direction a most for- 
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midable-looking enclosure, covering about half an acre of ground^ 
formed the stockyard for cattle. The whole was backed by some 
low hills, thinly wooded, and agreeably receding in the distance, 
and at the foot of these appeared a chain of clear ponds or 
^' waterholes." The general aspect of the place, though holding 
out, it must be owned, but little promise of luxury, and hardly 
more of that greater desideratum — comfort, had yet, I remember, 
an interesting and primitive air, as it thus appeared starting up 
in the midst of desolation; and this it was which caused it 
speedily to find favour in the eyes of its new occupants, and 
stimulated them to toil for its further improvement. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Head Station in the Interior — Disposition of the Stock — Arrangement of 
the Buildings — Bosh Architecture — ^An Out-station — ^Forming a new 
Station — A Race for Fresh Pasture — A Settler's Stratagem — Anecdotes — 
Shifting Stock— Hardships— Mode of Watching Cattle by Night— An 
Encampment in the Bush. 

The residence of a stockowner beyond the boundaries of the colony 
is usually situated in the most central part of his " station," 
as that portion of territory is called of which he holds the tem- 
porary possession, it being in fact the property of the crown, to 
which he annually pays a certain sum for permission to depasture 
his stock thereon. By stock, in Australia, are understood sheep, 
horned cattle, and horses ; some breeders turn their whole atten- 
tion to the former, and some confine it to the two latter con- 
jointly, but, generally speaking, it is usual, as it is most judicious 
and profitable, to combine each sort. 

On an establishment where each kind of stock is kept, they 
are separated as much as possible, different parts of the station 
being allotted to each ; the object of this is to prevent their 
interfering with each other, to their mutual detriment; for 
though horses and cattle will feed together upon the same spots, 
yet both have a strong antipathy to the vicinity of sheep, so 
much so that there is no more effectual method of driving them 
away than by feeding a flock or two of sheep over their pasture 
grounds. 

The sheep, therefore, are " put out" at smaller ** stations," on 
which two or three flocks are grazed ; these are generally from 
two to five miles distant from the residence of the proprietor, or 
overseer, and for the most part consist merely of a single hut, 
capable of accommodating two or three men, and are erected in 
such parts of the station as are particularly favourable to sheep, 
which, being the most profitable stock, receive the greatest share 
of attention. The judicious manager, however, contrives to 
make the most of his run, as well as of his stock, by placing 
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each sort upon those parts which, from the quality of the pasture, 
and nature of the country, are best suited to their habits ; he 
occupies the dry hills and souiid plains with his sheep, and 
allows his cattle to appropriate the spots most congenial to their 
nature, such as river banks, swampy creeks, and the moist, low 
grounds, generally ; while his horses, which, though of a ram- 
bling disposition, do not require such constant inspection as the 
rest, are suffered to roam far and wide, over the whole station, 
and are not much restricted so long as they do not transgress 
its extreme bounds. 

The head station, at which the owner or superintendent 
resides, is generally so situated as to be as nearly as possible equi- 
distant from the several sheep stations, to which frequent visits 
are necessary. The huts, paddocks, and various other <' improve- 
ments," as they are generally called, are oflen spread out here 
and there, over a large space of ground, the land being of little 
value ; and perhaps on this account it is, that a large establish- 
ment, though composed separately of very rude materials, pre- 
sents, upon the whole, from its extent, rather an imposing 
appearance, especially when viewed from a distance. 

The principal buildings are generally placed upon a gentle 
eminence, slightly removed from the rest, and consist of the 
owner's residence, the kitchen, and store ; the two latter, situated 
behind the former, are generally mere huts, built after the 
ordinary bush fashion, of wooden slabs, whitewashed on the out- 
side, and roofed with the bark of trees ; the proprietor's abode 
has, however, greater pretensions to comfort and external effect ; 
the rough slabs of which it is built, in common with the other 
edifices, are concealed by lath and plaster, which, being white- 
washed, and ^' lined " on the outside !H) as to retiemble a stone 
structure, has a more substantial appearance. Weather-board 
cottages, which are better and more expensive, are occasionally 
constructed:. but though very common nearer the capital, and 
in the more settled parts of the colony, they are looked on as a 
sort of unnecessary luxury, beyond the boundaries. The roof is 
covered with shingles, instead of the more unsightly bark of 
trees, while a verandah is carried out in front, and frequently 
serves, in default of any other external distinction, to point out 
to a stranger the owner's abode. 
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The largest building on the whole establbhment is the wool- 
shed, where the sheep are shorn, and the wool stowed, during 
the short time it remains upon the station, previously to its being 
sent to Sydney ; it is usually placed at some little distance from 
the owner's residence, and is also constructed of wooden slabs, 
with a roof of bark, but is much higher and longer than the 
other buildings, and somewhat resembles a barn or out-house ; 
it is floored with narrow slabs of wood, to protect the fleeces 
from dirt, whilst the sheep are shorn, for which purpose they 
are always placed on the ground. The door of the wool-shed 
opens upon several low yards, used at shearing time to separate 
the sheep, while a higher fence encloses a larger space beyond, 
which is used as a stackyard for wheat and hay ; a wool-press, 
and a table on which the fleeces are folded, constitute the only 
furniture of the interior. 

Still further off, an open space is occupied by the stockyard, 
for the reception of the numerous herds of cattle and horses ; 
and nearer the house is another yard of similar construction, but 
much smaller, in which the cows are milked, working oxen 
yoked, saddle horses driven when they are wanted, and cattle 
slaughtered for home consumption ; for this latter purpose it is 
furnished with what is usually known as a gallows, which is 
simply formed by two saplings, about twenty feet high, forked 
at the top, on which is laid a strong cross piece, to which 
the carcase of the animal is pulled up by means of a windlass, 
flxed outside the yard, and thus it is suspended to cool during 
the night. The abodes of the working men, which are merely 
slab huts of the rudest description, each containing two rooms 
or divisions, are scattered here and there, usually in the back 
ground, and complete the picture of the head station. 

Bush, or slab huts, are built wholly of wood, in the following 
manner : four posts are sunk in the ground to a depth varying 
with the height and size of the building, and form the four 
corners : these support long beams, or wall-plates, grooved on the 
under side, and immediately beneath these again wooden sleepers 
are laid in the ground, a little below the surface, which are 
grooved similarly to the wall -plates, and are, in fact, the main 
foundations of the building ; the sides, or wooden walls, are 
formed of slabs, the ends of which are respectively fitted into 
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these grooved plates, and the sides are smoothed ofF with the 
adze to make them fit close together. On the wall-plates a 
simple roof is fixed in the usual manner, the covering of which 
consists either of shingles, or of the long wiry grass of the 
country, or of the bark of trees, usually of the "stringy 
bark," or of the box-tree. The bark is stripped from the 
trunk in sheets of about six feet by threliB, and is fastened to the 
roof by means of a wooden frame, so constructed as to press 
some part of every sheet, and thus to keep down the whole. 
The chimneys, which are placed outside at either end, are also 
built of wood, and iwe fortified on the inside with stone, which 
is carried up sufficiently high to prevent the flames from reach- 
ing the outer slabs. 

In the course of a few years, when the stock-owner finds that 
the station he originally occupied is becoming too small to sup- 
port the increased numbers of his flocks and herds, (as will be 
the case if he has met with average success,) he is compelled, in 
order to prevent his " run *' from being too heavily stocked, either 
to sell off his superfluity, or find new pasturage elsewhere. On 
this point he uses his own judgment, but as it frequently happens 
both that the state of the market is unfavourable for effecting sales, 
and that no unoccupied land is to be procured in the vicinity, 
even for money, at the time, he has no alternative but to push 
off with his extra stock in quest of some new country, and there 
to form a branch, or out-station. Here he erects huts, paddocks, 
and other " improvements," sufficient for the number of men he 
purposes leaving in charge of his stock ; and hither he makes 
periodical journeys, more or less frequently, as circumstances 
render necessary. The requisite supplies are sent by means of 
bullock teams, which, if the station be a distant one, take at 
each trip sufficient for six or twelve months, or when the roads 
are so bad as to be impassable for drays, pack- bullocks are used, 
which will carry about two hundredweight each. 

When the stock at one of these out-stations consists of sheep, 
it is usual to have them brought in to the head station at shearing 
time ; and when of horses or cattle, the owner travels out to visit 
them several times during the year, generally in spring, or to- 
wards the end of summer, for the purpose of collecting them, brand- 
ing the young stock, and sending to market any that are fit for sale. 
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There are few more lonely spots than the majority of these 
out-stations ; they are seldom occupied by more than two or 
three men — the stock-keeper, who has charge of the herd, and 
another man, whose business it is to cook, fetch water, grind and 
bake, and, in short, keep house. The head station, or owner's 
residence, is distant perhaps 100 miles and upwards, and the 
nearest habitation of any sort is probably some solitary bush hut, 
similarly occupied by a herdsman or shepherd, and his helpmate. 
The settler, though accustomed to the loss of society, is, in truth, 
seldom fond of visitinac these places more often than is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of his property; and on returning to 
his head station, so strong is the contrast, that he feels as if he 
were restored again to the centre of civilization. 

When about to form one of these out-stations, the settler 
endeavours previously to obtain as much information respecting 
the country which he intends to occupy as he can procure without 
divulging his intentions, an indiscretion which would perhaps 
be equivalent to frustrating them altogether, for some of bis 
neighbours also are probably on the look-out for new pasture ; 
and as the right to a station in a new part of the country beyond 
the boundaries of the colony belongs, not to the original dis- 
coverer, but to him who is the first to occupy it with stock, it 
behoves him to keep the '^ whereabouts " of the spot which he has 
in view as much to himself as possible. But it is always desir- 
able for the stock -owner to visit a new country in person, and 
form his own opinion as to the quality of its pasture, and other 
capabilities, previously to taking possession, provided always that 
he can do so unobserved. 

When, however, two parties, having the same object in view, 
meet on the road, all disguise is at an end, each speedily pene- 
trates the other's object, and the war, with its manoQuvres, com- 
mences — first possession, in this case, being every point of 
the law. Under such circumstances, as these, the energy and 
ingenuity of both parties are called into action ; and though 
the strongest stock and best mounted men have a great advan- 
tage, yet the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong ; stratagem, and the casualties of the road, frequently 
turn the scale in favour of the weaker side. 

As an instance of this I recollect hearing of the ruse by which 
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a very fine station, many hundred miles in the interior (where I 
once passed a night), came originally into its owner's possession. 
He went out by agreement with two or three others on an ex- 
ploring expedition, in search of new land for grazing purposes, 
and, after penetrating some very broken and " scrubby " country, 
they emerged from the forest upon a fine plain, verdant and well 
watered. He at once saw that it would suit his purpose, pro- 
vided that he could get the sole possession of it, but that it would 
be over-stocked if divided. In a case of this sort, I fear that, 
according to the code of morality in an infant colony, most arti- 
fices are accounted, fair ; so accordingly he seemed to take but 
little notice of the spot, speaking rather disparagingly of its 
merits, and expressing his opinion that better country would be 
discovered by going farther on, and, as his judgment had consi- 
derable weight with the party, they all proceeded on their journey. 
On the following day he was taken ill, and, regretting that he 
was obliged to return, he left his fellow-travellers to prosecute 
their search. But, after seeing them fairly on their road, he 
recovered from the illness which had answered his purpose, and, 
making his way back to his old station, he speedily returned to 
the place he had fixed on, with stock sufficient to occupy the 
whole of it, to the exclusion of his disappointed companions, who 
discovered too late that his illness had only been what the blacks 
would have called " plenty too much gammon." 

It is upon such occasions as these that the energy which a 
bush life at no time suffers to stagnate is fully displayed : 
I remember the instance of a man who was making his way 
through the country with his stock, drays, &c., for the purpose 
of cccupying a very desirable station in some newly discovered 
" land of promise." When within a few days of his journey's 
end he arrived at the foot of a mountain which lay in his road, 
and which was so steep and difficult of access, that, to a party 
dri\ing stock, it was considered a good day's journey to accom- 
plish the ascent. Here he was preparing to encamp for the night 
in the usual way, when he received intelligence that another 
party, having in view the same object as himself, were halting at 
a short distance from the top, fully aware of his vicinity, and 
prepared to start at daybreak on the following morning. 

Though all hL* men were thoroughly wearied by a long day's 
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journey, he was determined to be first at the goal ; so, selecting 
some of the strongest animals from his herds, he set out again 
directly, and by dint of working all night succeeded in getting 
his stock to the top of the mountain before dawn of day. Then 
making a slightly circuitous route, he pushed a-head of his com- 
petitors, who, on arriving at the station they were bound for, 
were astonished to find it already in the possession of those whom 
they had believed to be a full day's jouniey in their rear. 

The removal of stock from one part of the country to another 
is attended with no little trouble and labour : previously to set- 
ting out, the sheep must be brought in from the several stations, 
classed, and counted ; the cattle, numbering perhaps upwards 
of a thousand, have to be driven into the enclosures, and 
" draughted," or subdivided ; the drays must be repaired, and 
loaded with supplies, and everything Tcquisite for a long trip ; 
this occupies several days, to say nothing of minor delays from 
stray saddle-horses, and the absence of working bullocks (which 
seem to have a fellow-feeling with the horses, in never being at 
hand when most wanted), and from the constant insatiable 
demands on the part of the servants for every sort of saddlery, 
bullock -gear, and harness of every description ; nor is it the least 
difficult part of the business to manage the working men at so 
critical a time, who, thoroughly knowing their own importance 
on such occasions, are apt, if not treated with great tact, to 
throw many obstacles in the way of " the master," who often 
finds that the only means of ending them is by giving orders 
for starting at once, and feels heartily glad, like the mate of a 
merchantman, that he has been able to get off upon any terms. 

Once fairly upon the road, the appearance of the line of march 
is animated and interesting, and may be compared, without any 
great stretch of fancy, to some of the migrations of the early 
patriarchs, Abraham or Lot, journeying in the land of Canaan. 

As long as the travellers can calculate on reaching a station 
at night, their hardships are lessened by the enjoyment of a 
roof over head, and the use of enclosures for the stock ; but as 
they recede more and more from the habitations of men, these 
advantages cease, and the fiocks and herds must be watched 
during the night, a process which, with cattle, is very tiresome, 
and one that effectually murders sleep, doubly welcome as it is 
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after the fatigues of the day. But watching is absolutely neces- 
sary, as the cattle, if not confined by some means or other, 
would, ere the dawn, be many miles on their road back to their 
old pastures, urged by the strong local attachment which they 
invariably possess. 

The manner in which a large herd of cattle is enclosed at 
night in default of stockyards, is, I believe, peculiar to Australia : 
shortly before dusk they are driven on to some open, level 
ground, where, if procurable, some natural barrier on one side, 
such as a steep hill or river bank, is a great advantage. Here 
they are stopped, and encircled by horsemen, who continue to 
hem them in until others have in the mean time lit large log 
fires around them, at a distance of ten or twelve yards apart. 
As soon as these are blazing pretty strongly, the horsemen retire 
by the intervening spaces, and the cattle find themselves encom- 
passed by a ring of flame, of which they have at all times a dread, 
and particularly at night. 

Notwithstanding every precaution, however, it is no easy 
matter to keep them together until daybreak : a constant watch 
must be continued on all sides, to prevent their breaking through 
the spaces between the flres, which some of them are always 
on the alert to do, if the flames begin to slacken ; and if one of 
the cattle leads the way, it is next to impossible to prevent the 
others from following the example. The stockmen, therefore, 
are obliged to walk backwards and forwards during the whole 
night, replenishing the flames, and keeping back the cattle 
with as little noise as possible, for if suddenly alarmed, 
the whole herd would certainly rush through every obstacle, 
and make their escape ; but with proper care the end is usually 
gained : hundreds of huge animals, any one of whose strength 
would be too great for that of all the men united, are thus made 
to yield to human stratagem, and remain within the limits of the 
prescribed circle. 

The vagrant and primitive mode of life experienced in these 
overland trips, if it has hardships, can boast on the other hand 
of many pleasures peculiar to itself, especially to the young 
and adventurous, to many of whom its utter dissimilarity with 
early habits renders it more pleasing from the contrast ; there are 
charms in the early mornm^ breeze, and the breakfast, like a pic- 
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Die, at sunrise ; in the thoroughly independent way in which the 
adventurer traverses the pathless wilds, with the whole land 
before him ; in the drowsy halt at noon, and finally in the quiet 
evening's encampment, when, after washing away all remem- 
brance of the toil and heat of the journey in some cool stream, as 
yet untouched by the white man, he can rest beneath the canopy 
of heaven, " nor care beyond to-day." 

Under these circumstances preparations for passing the night 
are soon made : every traveller in " the bush " carries with him 
his tinder-box, and as soon as the tin quart pot, which has been 
dangling all day at the saddle-bow, boils at the crackling log- 
fire, and is converted into a tea-pot, and the eatables, consisting 
of corned beef and '* damper," are spread out upon the grass, 
the meal is ready, and he has nothing to do but to fall to with 
the appetite of a traveller. After allowing an hour or so for 
digestion, he rolls himself for the night in the blanket or " 'pos- 
sum-cloak," which by day is strapped on before him, and sleeps 
with his head between the flaps of the saddle, which, turned 
upwards, is the ordinary bush substitute for a pillow. 

This sensation of absolute freedom, which is one of the chief 
attractions of this sort of life, some might say its only one, gains 
a strong hold upon many minds ; and it is certain that in a new 
country, such as Australia, tliere are few men who, after leading 
a pastoral life, wotild be able to content themselves with the less 
exciting and less independent occupations of agriculture, such as 
it is pursued in the more thickly populated parts of the colony, 
or in the vicinity of the capital. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Society in the Inland Districts — Hospitality of Settlers— The Lahonring 
Classes — State of Morality — Hahitaal Swearing — Intoxication — A Bush 
Public House— Anecdotes — An Inland " Spa" — Prospects of Improyement. 

Few places can show so strange a mixture, and yet so complete a 
" fusion," of the heterogeneous materials of its society, as " the 
Bush" of Australia. It is curious to see men differing so 
entirely in birth, education, and habits, and in their whole moral 
and intellectual nature, thrown into such close contact, united 
by common interests, engaged under circumstances of perfect 
equality in the same pursuits, and mutually dependent on each 
other for all the good offices of civility and neighbourhood. 
Here, perhaps, is the station of a Sydney merchant, or member 
of council, who seldom visits it in person, and leaving its entire 
management to an overseer, seems to consider it rather beneath 
his dignity to trouble himself about it, except during the wool 
season, when he makes his annual visit, to '^ send down his pro- 
duce, and find fault with the superintendent." 

In such cases, therefore, the real neighbour for all practical 
purposes is the overseer, a hired servant, though, strange to say, 
he is often a man of more education than his principal. 

The owner of the adjoining station is perhaps an emancipist, 
a reformed character of course, as his emancipation and his pre- 
sent occupation prove ; under this name an extraordinary variety, 
from the lowest to a high degree, of intellect and cultivation may 
be found. The next may be a native white of the lower grade, 
who, notwithstanding that he is possessed of numerous flocks and 
herds, lives on in the same rough style as when he began to 
settle, and in appearance and manner is hardly to be distinguished 
from one of his own men, while the nearest neighbour to this 
" specimen of raw material " is an Etonian, who has perhaps 
originally entered upon a bush life in the hope of making suf- 
ficient money to enable him to return in comfort to the land of 
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his birth : in this he has been disappointed, but his former tastes 
and habits display themselves in all tliat surrounds him. He has 
given to his slab hut the external appearance of what the adver- 
tisements may be supposed to mean by their own favourite phrase, 
a cottage ornee. In the interior he has softened down the rude 
materials of bush architecture into the likeness of an English 
drawing-room or library. Book-shelves fill every available nook ; 
here and there are to be seen articles of exotic luxury, perhaps 
of ladies' work, the remembrances of distant friends ; and every 
resource of ingenuity is exhausted to produce imitations of the 
elegances and refinements which he has left behind him, perhaps 
for ever. 

In the most agreeable and useful class of neighbours are the 
native whites of the better stamp, or, as they are usually called, 
'^ natives," for be it understood, once for all, that the word 
native, as used in the colony, invariably means a white man, one 
born in Australia of European parents. The aborigines are called 
'^ the blacks." Many of these are kindhearted, intelligent men ; 
they are tormented by no secret contempt for the country they 
inhabit, and no wish to excliange it for another ; they accept 
^' the bush " as their home, and are desirous to improve to the 
utmost its advantages. 

However, to a resident in these remote districts, society must 
always be a lottery ; and no one, when purchasing a station, 
cares to inquire who or what his neighbours may be, if satisfied 
with his bargain in other respects. But, generally speaking, he 
is nearly sure of having in his vicinity at least some companion- 
able people ; it is well if they are to be found within a few miles^ 
but, if otherwise, the contempt of distance created by circum- 
stances in the interior of New South Wales will probably place 
some of them within his reach. All his neighbours must at least 
be possessed of energy, industry, and the good qualities which 
these imply, for otherwise they will soon cease to be his neigh- 
bours, as they will be ruined and obliged to leave the district, 
and from all he may learn much. It would be very bad phi- 
losophy to fancy that he was keeping up his European refine- 
ments by being &stidious in discovering their faults and de- 
ficiencies. But it is not merely toleration that may be claimed 
for his brother settlers, he will find some whose acquaintance 
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may be cultivated with pleasure, and whose friendsiiip may be 
sought with real advantage. 

On one point all residents in <^ the Bush " are agreed, however 
different may have been their early lives and habits, and what- 
ever arei their further views — hospitality is an universal virtue, 
so much so that its merits are frequently overlooked ; and there 
is probably no part of the world that can be traversed by the 
total stranger without friends or money so easily as the bush of 
Australia, where, for hundreds of miles together, so long as he 
can reach a station, he will be sure of finding a home. 

This necessitates an item in the expenses of an establishment 
little dreamt of in the calculations of a new comer; a certain 
amount of extra provisions, regulated by the extent of the neigh- 
bouring population, is weekly allowed, and duly served out, 
<< for callers :" this, though not absolutely imperative, has become 
nearly so by custom, and he who in this respect chose to stand in 
single opposition to the feelings and practice of the society around 
him, would find ample cause to repent his churlishness if the law 
of retaliation were applied to him whenever he stirred abroad. 

In fact hospitality among so widely scattered a population is 
a necessity ; but it is from impulse, and not from a sense of this 
necessity, that its duties are practised. Indeed it has been doubted 
whether any merit can be claimed for its exercise by men who lead 
so solitary a life that the sight of any strange face may be consi- 
dered as a pleasure. But in every part of the world hospitality must 
spring in some measure from a dislike of solitude. It is hardly 
fair to analyze so closely the composition of human virtues ; and 
on retrospection of several years' experience, I can confidently 
afiirm that in Australia hospitality is not, on the whole, its own 
reward. Of the medley of travellers there are so many whose 
company, so fisir from being agreeable, can hardly be tolerable 
to their entertainers, that the profuse hospitality of '' the Bush " 
may £drly claim at least whatever merit is assigned to this virtue 
in more civilized parts of the globe. 

What hospitality can in fact compare with that which extends 
its fiivours without distinction to it knows not whom, and in 
the exercise of which every old association or prejudice is to be 
subdued ? How often does the new comer from England find his 
family pride alarmed by the company of one whose forefathers* 
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deeds, and even perhaps his own, will not bear recollection ; 
while not unfrequently the Scotch emigrant, a rigid Presbyterian, 
is forced, on a Sunday evening, to learn a lesson of practical tole- 
ration by receiving the visit of a Roman Catholic priest I 

All travellers are universally welcome throughout the &.r 
districts, literally stopping, as the blacks call it, " all about." 
There is something positively ludicrous in the coolness with 
which a total stranger rides up to a station, turns out his horse, 
and, confident of his reception, makes himself at home as quickly 
as possible, with a very secondary care as to what the proprietor 
may think about his proceedings. This is also the custom among 
the labouring classes, and in addition to the hired servants there 
are often assembled several others, some from the neighbourhood, 
and some wholly unknown, to pass the night among their fellows 
at a head station. 

The most irksome part of the economy of a stock establishment 
in the interior of New South Wales is the management of the 
labouring classes, over whom the owner or the superintendent 
has so little hold that considerable dexterity' is required to keep 
matters in a proper state. Working men are usually hired by 
the year, seldom with any intention on their part of staying 
beyond that time. The wages are not paid weekly, but at the 
expiration of the term of agreement, though in the interim a 
portion of them is advanced if desired. A written character is 
seldom given or required, the only questions asked of a new man 
being whether he is free, or a " ticket of leave holder," and if 
he is competent to perform his work ; if he can give a satis&ctory 
answer on these points his previous conduct is seldom looked 
into, so long as he does not grossly misbehave. 

This is one of the many bad effects arising from the scarcity of 
labour, from which most new colonies suffer, and which is at 
present the most serious drawback to the rising prosperity of 
Australia ; for there the labourer cares little to keep any situa- 
tion but a very lucrative one, well knowing that he need not be 
long out of employment whenever he is really desirous of ob- 
taining it. 

Of those among the labouring classes who emigrate to Aus- 
tralia, the best, as may naturally be supposed, do not ordinarily 
find their way very far into the interior; being . eagerly sought 
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after, they naturally prefer to live in the vicinity of the capital, 
and in the more civilized districts. It is only the inferior class, 
for the most part, who push off beyond the boundaries of the 
colony ; and the difficulty which residents in the bush find in 
procuring good, or even tolerable servants, can only be known to 
those who have experienced the vexations of a search after '* a 
steady couple." 

It frequently happens, in contradiction to what might be ex< 
pected, that those labourers who have been most exposed to 
hardship in the old country are the most troublesome and fas- 
tidious when they find themselves in another. There was a story 
current in our part of the colony of a stockowner who was much 
pestered by the complaints of one of his shepherds, an Irish 
emigrant, to the effect that his weekly allowance of tea was 
insufficient. But as it was ample for most men, the proprietor 
instituted an inquiry into the matter, and discovered that the ill- 
advised grumbler knew so little of the use and value of his new 
acquisition, that he was in the habit of boiling the leaves, and 
eating them with his meat by way of a vegetable. 

Churches are now being erected in most parts of the far districts 
in the interior of Australia, which before had been grievously in 
want of them ; and when their widely scattered and migratory 
population receive the benefits arising from an organized system 
of religious instruction, we may reasonably hope for a visible 
change for the better in the aspect of society, but up to the 
present time the general tone of morality, especially among the 
working classes, has been extremely low. The two most glaring 
vices, intoxication and profane swearing, prevail throughout the 
interior of New South Wales to an extent hardly conceivable 
but by those who have actually witnessed it 

Upon hearing a party of what are called " old hands " in the 
country talking together, not under the influence of liquor, but 
in their usual manner, or perhaps slightly excited by some recent 
occurrence, a stranger might not unreasonably suppose that he 
was listening to a race of people who had forgotten their mother 
tongue, and adopted that of the devil in its stead. From the 
force of constant example, which is always so very contagious in 
this particular, the native-bom youths often inherit this way of 
talking, and grow gradually callous to its enormity, thus handing 
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down to succeeding generations one of the most pernicious 
legacies of the old Botany Bay convicts. Additional incentives 
to this vice are found in the exciting character of the pursuits in 
the interior, and in the nature of the climate, which, fine as it is, 
has, from its extreme dryness, a tendency to produce irritability. 
It is melancholy to witness the effect of this habit, which, 
until better means for checking it are taken, must naturally be a 
widely spreading evil ; most painful of all is it to hear the 
aborigines, a race declared by many to be so rude that all in- 
struction is thrown away upon them, adopting in their quarrels, 
and even in their ordinary discourse, the worst expressions of 
their civilized brethren, from an intercourse with whom they have 
not only gained no advantage, but have learned unconsciously to 
blaspheme their Maker. Theirs has been the education of 
Caliban — 

** You taught me language, and my profit on *t 
Is, I know hov to curse." 

The prevalence of intoxication is hardly less universal ; a 
drunkard in the interior of New South Wales cannot, like those 
among the laboiiVing classes in England, spend his wages in 
daily or weekly visits to the ale-house, but, after the manner of 
a buccaneer of old, or a sailor at the end of a long cruise, having 
been debarred by circumstances from his favourite dissipation, 
he makes amends by plunging deeper into it when he has it 
within his reach. After living perhaps at a distance of many 
days' journey from the possibility of indulgence in this vice, he 
finds himself, at the expiration of six or twelve months, master 
of a good sum of money, perhaps (with the exception of a trifle 
spent upon clothes) the whole of his yearly wages ; after receiv- 
ing which he repairs alone, or -with one or two congenial spirits, 
to the nearest public-house or " grog-shop," where, in the course 
of a few days, he often dissipates the whole earnings of the past 
year. 

Many of these men have a custom of placing their whole stock 
of money in the publican's hands from the very commencement 
of their visit, with the intention of drinking as much as they 
think sufficient, and receiving the balance. They are apt to 
consider this a highly prudent plan, as it prevents the possibility 
of their pockets being nfled by their companions while they are 
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in a happy state of unconsciousness ; but they too often find that 
they have only fallen from Scylla into Chary bdis, and literally 
*' reckoned without their host," whose hands, which readily 
closed upon their money, cannot easily be induced to relax 
their grasp. 

Some of these road-side " grog-shops " are the curse of the 
neighbourhood, and are particularly dreaded by the sheep- 
owners whose stations are adjacent, and who are obliged to be 
constantly on the alert to prevent the neglect and loss of their 
flocks from the effects of tippling among their shepherds. The 
proprietors of these houses are frequently men of very indifferent 
character, whose sole object is to make money and decamp as 
soon as possible ; and, not contented with getting the unfortunate 
labouring man's money in the proper, or rather improper, course 
of business, they have been detected in making great additions 
to his account while he is in a state of insensibility, trusting 
that when he recovers he will be entirely unable to dispute the 
items. 

A strong instance of absolute slavery to this habit was afforded 
by a man in our neighbourhood, who had repeatedly started for 
the purpose of visiting his relations in the vicinity of Sydney, 
but who had not succeeded in reaching them during a space of 
several years, being unable to guard his pockets against the 
Siren influence of Ae road-side inns, from one of which he would 
constantly retrace his steps with exhausted means, to toil 
again, like a modern Sisyphus, for an end that he was never to 
attain. 

I was once riding alone through the bush, on my way to 
Sydney, and as I approached one of these road-side inns I became 
sensible of an indescribable sort of scuffling sound, which gradu- 
ally increased as I came to the entrance, where, like Petruchio, 
I found " no attendance, no regard, no duty ;'* but as both man 
and horse were hungry, I walked in, and soon penetrated the 
mystery. In an inner apartment some eight or ten men, the 
whole of the visible inmates of the house, were deeply engaged 
in a pugilistic melee, apparently without there being any private 
quarrel in the case, for each individual, without any invidious 
distinction, was, in sporting phraseology, " pitching into '* his 
nearest neighbour. The owner of the house, upon seeing me, 
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extricated himself from the fray, and tried to accomplish an 
apology ; but I saw that there was little prospect of the re- 
storation of order for some time, so I resumed my journey, 
speculating whether returning sobriety, or the total extinction 
of the combatants, would first occur to bring matters to a con- 
clusion. 

However slight, and even ludicrous an impression such scenes 
as these may make at the time, they must painfully recur to 
the mind in moments of reflection, and cause us to fear that if 
proper steps are not taken by those who have the power, by 
Government as far as it can act, and by individuals each in 
his own sphere, to check the progress of vice in an infant colony, 
retribution may one day fall heavily on those who have been 
guilty of this neglect. If, upon the approach of the white man, 
these majestic forests are to echo to the uncontrolled sound of 
riot and debauchery, it would have been better that their deep 
silence had remained unbroken for ever. 

In one of the southern districts a fine soda spring was dis- 
covered, and on the strength of this a bush inn had been erected 
in its vicinity, its owner speculating on the probability of its 
bringing him a quick sale of spirits, by admixture of its water 
with acid and alcohol. In this he was not disappointed, for it 
soon became a favourite beverage among his customers, until the 
following characteristic incident took place. It entered the 
heads of a party of carousers at the inn that a great deal of time 
and trouble would be saved by converting the whole well 
into one large eff*ervescing draught, and for this purpose they 
collected a great quantity of spirit, sugar, and acid, and having 
showered them down into the water and stirred it about with a 
pole, they awaited the mighty result : this, the story goes on to 
say, proved unsatisfactory ; little besides mud came to the top, 
and the spring never recovered the outrage. 

At these inns in the interior little else b drunk but raw spirits, 
for a mixture with water is commonly considered equivalent to 
spoiling both. It is terrible to see the state to which a man is 
sometimes, reduced who, in a warm climate like that of Australia, 
has been drinking new and bad liquor for^ several days, during 
which he has eaten little or nothing. He suddenly awakes out 
of a drunken sleep and finds that his money is all gone, and with 
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it his best means of recovery, which, in such cases, is to take 
smaller quantities of liquor, diminishing them by degrees till he 
recovers his strength : as he is unable to do this, his nerves are 
suddenly relaxed, and he is attacked by delirium tremens, the 
severe penalty of his excesses. 

At a township on the eastern coast of Australia I saw a most 
salutary method put into practice for keeping order among a set 
of these hard drinkers : there was a large empty room at one 
end of the inn, into which its owner, who was a very powerful 
man, used to thrust his customers as soon as ever they grew 
noisy ; and thus one might see them " quoited down" by couples, 
and locked in, until soberness again dawned upon them. 

There is no arguing with men confirmed in this habit. I 
have frequently done so, and cannot boast of ever having made a 
convert, even to the theory of temperance. The conversation on 
such occasions was pretty much as follows : — " Now, my man, 
you've worked hard during the last twelve months, and let me 
recommend you to give up your old practices, and lay by your 
money." — " Well, so I would. Sir, if it was a good round sum, 
but Where's the use of hoarding up a few pounds ? it*s better to 
* be happy ' while it lasts." " But what will you do when you 
grow old and can't work, if you go on in this way ? " — " Oh ! I 
don't know. Sir ; if it comes to the worst I must get some one 
to knock me on the head." It was useless to remonstrate with 
such an arguer ; he would sooner die in poverty than deny him- 
self the gratification of ^' drinking his wages." 

This prevailing habit is in fact the chief cause that prevents 
servants, such as stock-keepers and persons of that description, 
from speedily realizing a sum sufficient to enable them to become 
stockowners on their own account. Thus, were the habits of the 
working classes more temperate, labour would be far dearer and 
scarcer than it is, for no steady or sober man need pass many 
years of his life as a servant. 

It is satisfactory to know that, prevalent as this vice still is, 
it has certainly decreased in the interior, since the pecuniary 
difficulties under which the colony laboured a few years ago, 
and from which it is^now but just recovering, taught all classes 
a severe practical lesson. 

In former years excessive prosperity, and an overweening con- 
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fidence in its duration, had encouraged extravagance and reck- 
lessness ; but the stockowners of the present day are, generally 
speaking, as temperate and economical as they are industrious. 
Many strangers, however, who have visited Sydney, have been 
misled in this particular, and have imbibed an idea that 
dissipation is as common among the higher as the lower 
classes in the interior, from hearing of the extravagant feats of 
a few " wild ones," who happen at the time to be " down the 
country." 

Being " down the country," — it is necessary to explain, for the 
benefit of the English redder, who otherwise would not probably 
guess it — is the phrase by which, in " the bush," a visit to the 
capital is signified. 

In order to check the vices of which we are speaking among 
the labouring population, and to raise the general tone of mo- 
rality in the far inland districts, we can only look to a wider and 
more effectual dissemination of religious instruction. But, un- 
happily, the extensive dispersion of the population opposes the 
most serious impediment to the establishment of churches and 
schools. Nor can this impediment be removed as long as the 
country is occupied for pastoral purposes, (for which it offers 
every advantage, and none, as far as we now see, for any other,) 
and as long as the inhabitants pursue their present mode of 
life, imposed on them as it is by the necessity of the case. The 
population has no tendency to concentrate itself; each man, for 
the safety and welfare of his own property, is desirous to keep 
his neighbour at the greatest possible distance ; and as his own 
property increases, and his household multiplies, he must seek 
for them some distant establishment. Many clever and well- 
meaning persons, not understanding the state and nature of 
a pastoral country, have given advice which, however well 
intended, can only have the effect of lowering their authority 
with the colonists, and of misleading the public at home. They 
have recommended, as a primary step to improvement, that the 
population should be concentrated, not considering that con- 
centration is impossible, for to a pastoral population the con- 
dition of existence is dispersion. 

Under these circumstances no plan has been proposed that 
holds out a better prospect of success than to establish a suf- 
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ficient number of clergymen, who, at stated periods, may visit 
the whole of the districts entrusted to their charge; and thus 
endeavour to revive the spark of religion which the cares of 
the world, under the most favourable circumstances, are only 
too powerful to smother ; and how burdensome, how over- 
whelming are those cares to the settler struggling for existence 
in the bush of Australia ! 

Some difficulty no doubt would arise from the want of una- 
nimity in religious opinions among the settlers. But under the 
peculiar circumstances, in the absence of all other religious aid, 
it may be hoped that most men would be inclined to consider 
rather the much in which they agree than the little in which 
they differ ; and zea), aided by charity, could not fail to do 
much. 

Among the lower orders especially, very great obstacles to 
improvement exist. Even the more respectable, those who are 
not hardened by the habitual practice of gross vices, have 
long been disused to religious services, have grown up in 
religious ignorance, and «ire but little susceptible of religious 
impressions. 

The clergyman would have an arduous, and often a repulsive 
task before him. The habits of constant change of service and 
residence would be at first a great obstacle to his making any 
lasting impression ; but these difficulties would gradually become 
less as this love of change evidently arises in some measure from 
bad habits which it is his first object to reform. 

He will need much patience, much forbearance, much Christian 
love, and the charity that " hopeth all things,'* that hopeth when 
there seems every reason to despair. He must proceed, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield in his prison, fortified by hope alone. There 
is always room for hope ; the profligate ruffian is often nearest 
relenting when he seems most brutal ; he is then, it may be, 
only endeavouring to harden himself against .what he considers 
a rising weakness, and a little more perseverance, another word 
in season, may complete the conquest, in spite of the struggles of 
his worse nature. 

But, above all things, it is necessary that the persons of better 
education should co-operate with the clergyman. Let every 
proprietor endeavour to be, like the patriarchs of old, the Driest 
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to his own household, and, as far as the thing is practicable, the 
schoolmaster. The benefit to his own mind which he would 
derive from these attempts cannot be questioned ; the possible 
benefit to those under his charge might be such as to animate 
the most indolent to exertion. 

I have no doubt that to many these hopes would seem vision- 
ary, and these plans chimerical. But only let some one pos- 
sessing the union of zeal and judgment make the attempt ; the 
most scoffing and most worldly of his opponents would be 
silenced by even a partial success, and would admit that, in his 
own phraseology, his " speculation had answered " in the im- 
provement of his servants. 

So low a motive as mere worldly advantage is quite incapable 
of stimulating to such noble exertion ; nor, if it were, would it 
lead to success ; sincerity only can produce sincerity, and feeling 
awake feeling. I hope I have not expressed myself so as to convey 
any meaning derogatory to religion, as though it were designed 
to be introduced as an engine of government, and to make the 
clergy subsidiary to the police. But the cause of order and that 
of religion are united. It is a law of God's providence, and the 
remark is as old as Socrates, that the infringement of his com- 
mands carries with it its own punishment. Every guilty act 
does not, as far as we can see, bring its appropriate punishment, 
but sinful habits, we can see, invariably do ; and on extending 
our views, we can still more plainly see that, in a large com- 
munity, profligate habits, and a low tone of morality, bring on 
that community poverty and degradation. 

These truths, commonplace as they are in theory, cannot be 
too often brought iiome in a practical form to the minds of the 
pious and well-disposed ; and with the selfish and worldly they 
may prevail when even higher considerations avail nothing. 

I wish to impress earnestly on the reader, and I would that 
my powers were equal to the importance of the subject, that, 
while there is much of evil in the state of society in the far 
inland districts of our colony of New South Wales, enough of 
evil to create alarm, yet there is enough of good to cheer with 
hope and stimulate to exertion. The evil is still of manageable 
extent. Government, aided by the exertions of British piety 
and munificence, may do much. They have already made a 

D 
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beginning ; they may supply yet further means, and hold out 
further encouragement. To carry out the work the settlers 
themselves must lend their best energies, and rely mainly on 
their own exertions. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Report of Bushrangers — Its efifect in the Neighbourhood — The Discomfited 
Settler— An Unwelcome Visit— Bnchan Charley— His History— Con- 
fessions of a Bushranger — ^The Mounted Police — Sequel of the career of 
Charley and his Gang. 

The reader has been told that, like other settlers, we had heard, 
on our way to our station, various alarming reports of bush- 
rangers and their outrages. But after our arrival the subject 
was seldom mentioned, till at last one day, after many years of 
quiet had led us to look upon the existence of such things as 
merely '^ a tale that is told," we received a most unwelcome piece 
of intelligence — there were actually bushrangers in our neigh- 
bourhood. They had made their first appearance at a station in 
our district a day or two previously, which they had pillaged, 
without, however, injuring any one in person, though report 
stated that they had threatened to shoot the stock-keeper, or, to 
use their own expression, to " put a ball into him," for being 
backward in producing the saddle-horses. 

It appeared that they were three in number, and that their 
ringleader was a man who had once been a hired servant in our 
district, on a station called ^' Buchan." At that time he was 
honest and industrious, but had left his situation, and since then 
his character had rapidly changed for the worse ; he had " got 
into trouble," or, in other words, had been committed for trial 
for an offence against the law, had been sentenced to hard 
labour, but had escaped with one or two others from his ^^ iron 
gang," and, taking to the last resource of desperation, had now 
reappeared among the scenes of his former and better life, to 
become a general bugbear, under the denomination of *^ Buchan 
Charley " the bushranger — 

«* Timor atque infamia sylvsB." 

From this time forth all was anxiety : we lived in daily, ex- 
pectation of a most unwelcome visit, and were never suffered to 

d2 
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forget our danger for an hour. If anything went wrong upon 
the station, the same excuse was always at hand ; if a party of 
strange horsemen were seen to disturb the cattle on the plains 
before us, " they were the bushrangers," of course ; if the saddle- 
horses strayed away farther than usual in the morning, the stock- 
keeper would prematurely give up the search and return home 
in despair — " Buchan Charley had taken them ;" and manifold as 
his depredations really were, many more, of which he was per- 
fectly innocent, were laid to his cliarge. 

But as a subject of conversation, the bushrangers were quite a 
boon to the whole population of the district: wool, colonial 
prospects, and the breeding of stock, were all laid aside for a 
time to make room for the discussion of the common enemy : — 
how long they were likely to be " out ;" were the mounted police 
in pursuit of them; which of the neighbours, if attacked, would 
show fight, and so forth ; these, and many similar speculations, 
were in every one's mouth. 

Most people in the neighbourhood had, however, by their own 
account, received correct information of Charley's latest move- 
ments, and had devised some capital plan for defeating either a 
day or night attack. On every station the guns were discharged 
and reloaded every evening, and there was an accumulation of 
powder and ball sufficient for a tolerable garrison. It sometimes 
happens that matters are in this thoroughly defensive state, and 
the settler, chuckling over his precautions, is perhaps finishing 
his last cup of hyson, when he suddenly finds himself " covered " 
with the bore of a rifle, protruding through the window ; his 
arms are close to him in a corner of the room ; his ammunition 
is neatly arranged on an adjacent table, and to stir towards them 
is instant death. The mysterious stranger on the outside main- 
tains his post until his companions. have bound the victim fast to 
his chair, when he joins them in the work of pillage, and after 
taking what they please, and perhaps cutting many a rude jest on 
the unhappy colonist, they leave him to call the police at his 
leisure ; to empty the barrels of his guns, now filled with water 
(in order to preclude the possibility of a shot in the rear as they 
are galloping away) ; to rearrange his house, and, if he thinks 
proper, to render it once more proof against '' a visit from the 
bushrangers." 
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' Mighty preparations have frequently ended no better than this ; 
and so it eventually proved in our case. About that time we 
might have been taken for gunsmiths instead of settlers, and I 
Well remember a most romantic night that we passed, with all 
the furniture of the house piled up against the doors and windows, 
while we lay in arms on the bare floor, in expectation of our 
enemies, who, by the bye, we subsequently discovered were not 
at that time within many miles of us, and were little dreaming of 
the excitement they were creating at a distance. 

At length, one evening, long after we had grown tired of the 
rumours of wars, and had discontinued all our preparations for 
defence, " Biichan Charley " came in person, accompanied by 
only one of his party, whom he stationed on the outside, while 
he himself undertook the head department, and acted as spokes^ 
nian. Finding that no resistance was likely to be offered, for we 
were all, as he intended, taken by surprise, he behaved, on the 
whole, with civility and moderation ; for though he took all he 
wanted, including two of our best saddle-horses, for which he 
kindly left his own jaded animals in exchange, he committed no 
wanton damage, and refrained, and also compelled his companion, 
who was a ruffianly-looking Irishman of the lowest grade, to re- 
frain from committing any personal outrage upon any one on the 
station ; and this forbearance has much merit in the case of a 
desperate man, who had already incurred the heaviest penalty of 
the law, and therefore cared little about further consequences. 

He had lately been plundering a store, and was most bravely 
apparelled, better, in fact, than many of us whom he came to rob. 
His dress consisted of a new moleskin shooting-coat, a gaudy 
waistcoat, with a profusion of watch-chain, cord trowsers, and 
leather leggings ; and he wore a " cabbage-tree '* hat, the ribbons 
of which streamed fimtastically over his shoulders. A powder- 
flask was suspended at his side, two brace of pistols were stuck in 
his huge belt, and in his hand he carried a short and highly 
finished double-barrelled rifle, probably the favourite Manton or 
Nock of one of our neighbours. He was a tall, lathy-looking 
man, of about eight-and-twenty, and his countenance had an ex- 
pression of calm determination, but of assumed recklessness rather 
tiian depravity. 

'< Well/' said the bushranger, m he stalked into our little 
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abode, '^ I suppose you all know pretty well who I am, ' Buchan 
Charley/ as they call me. Now I 'm not going to hurt anybody, 
if you 're civil ; but we want the money, arms, and horses ; and 
those," he added emphatically, ^' we '11 have. A nice place 
you 've got of it here," said he, with a glance at our book« 
shelves; "I could stay where I am all the rest of my life." 
This seemed to remind him of the fearful uncertainty of its 
duration ; for he looked grave, and for a minute or two laid 
aside his efirontery. In fact, all tbb volubility only betrayed 
the nervous excitement it was intended to conceal, or perhaps 
under which he unconsciously acted ; for nervous he undoubtedly 
was, in spite of his assumed coolness. My leather hat-case at- 
tracted his notice ; he cut asunder the band which fastened the 
top, evidently not in the spirit of wanton mischief, but because, 
in his agitation, he did not see the key, which was standing in 
the lock. His talk was chiefly apologetical, and calculated to 
regain, as far as possible, our good opinion. He rambled inces- 
santly from one subject to another. The disjointed fragments of 
his conversation, when put together in a more connected form, 
gave us in substance the following history. 

HI treatment, he said, had brought him to his present situation* 
Having worked hard and steadily for several years, he had been 
paid by an " order," for which he could never get the cash, as 
the house in Sydney, on which it was drawn, had stopped pay- 
ment, and he had no redress. So, finding that, in his opinion, 
^* honesty was a fool," as lago says, he tried its opposite, which 
soon brought him to a <' Toad-party.'' There his punishment 
was extreme. Loaded with irons, working hard upon the sandy 
roads, beneath a burning summer's sun, with a diet of salt beef 
and ^' hominy,*' and not even a sufficiency of that, he could 
endure it no longer, and resolved to escape, or be shot in the 
attempt. He succeeded in communicating his intentions to a 
fellow-prisoner, who agreed to join him, and they resolved to 
^' chance it " on the very next opportunity. It was some time 
before one presented itself, for between soldiers and overseers it 
was difficult to stir a finger without observation. 

At length the moment arrived. They had been sent to work 
on a part of the road at some distance from the stockade, and, as 
luck would have it for themi the overseer happened to keep the 
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gang at work rather longer than usual, and it was dusk ere they 
returned ; so, on passing a " patch of scrub" on the road-side, 
they managed to slip into it unseen. Here they lay concealed 
for several hours, during which they could hear the soldiers from 
^he stockade in pursuit of them ; but the night was so dark, and 
the ^' scrub " so thick, that there was little chance of their being 
discovered. 

At midnight they ventured to emerge from their hiding-place, 

and repairing to a blacksmith in the neighbourhood, prevailed on 

him, partly by threats and partly by entreaties (the man having 

been himself a convict), to knock off their irons. Thus they 

were once more &irly at large ; but to set them up in their new 

line both arms and horses must be obtained. From a party of 

stock-keepers, whom they dismounted, they soon procured the 

lattery and then galloping up to their* station, got possession of 

their fowling-pieces, and thenceforth were thoroughly equipped. 

And what sort of a life were they then leading? was it a 

change for the better, even after the horrors of the '^ iron gang?" 

^ No ; Charley confessed voluntarily that it was wretched beyond 

conception, and that, if he could have formed the least idea of 

what it was to be, he would rather have remained in his fetters. 

Lurking in caves and fastnesses of the bush, the very silence of 

which drove him to think — his greatest curse ; hunted day and 

night by the mounted police ; prevented from sleeping, or even 

taking a meal in security, by the knowledge that they were 

always on his track, with ** his hand against every man, and every 

man's hand against him," he was now more like a wild beast than 

a human being, and the never-ceasing strain upon his mind was, 

he said, almost insupportable ; but it was then too late to retract. 

Yet there was courtesy even among bushrangers. About two 

years before Charley had become what he was, I had met him on 

his way to a station where he had been hired, and had put him 

upon the right road. This he remembered, and though he was 

now under what, in a state of civilization, would be called the 

<< disagreeable necessity " of taking one of my saddle-horses, he 

promised not to injure him, but to leave him where he might be 

afterwards recovered, all which he duly performed. Had I, on the 

above-mentioned occasion, ridden by without noticing him, he 

would probably have remembered that also, and, instead of leaving 
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my horse in a place of safety, would either have shot him, as he 
or his gang served many others, or put him in some inaccessible 
part of the country, where he might not have been found again. 
We never know, in this fluctuating sea of life, when, or in what 
manner, a civility may be repaid. 

The mounted police, who, immediately upon a confirmed report 
of " bushrangers being out," are despatched in pursuit of them, 
with orders to capture or shoot them down wherever they can, 
have a most irksome and laborious duty to perform, rendered still 
more arduous by the difficulty of gaining correct information of 
their movements.- The shepherds and stocktreepers, occupying 
the lonely out-stations, are the best authorities upon these 
matters, if they choose to be so ; but it unfortunately happens 
that many of these men, who have themselves been ^' in trouble/' 
have a secret leaning towards the runaways, or at least they 
remain neutral, and only see what they think proper, and this 
renders it very difficult for the police to worm out of them any 
intelligence upon which they can depend. The bushrangers, on 
the other hand, before they have been " out " very long, are sure 
to have correct informants in many quarters ; thus it frequently 
happens that while the police, concealed on some adjacent spot, 
are watching a suspected hut, ready to sally forth and surround 
it on the arrival of the bushrangers, their track has been noticed 
by one of the inmates, through whose means intelligence has 
been conveyed to the enemy that '' all is not right," and so the 
bushrangers keep away until they hear better news, and laugh in 
their sleeves at their misdirected pursuers. The bushrangers 
moreover are sure to be well-mounted, for they can take fresh 
horses from every station, whereas the police can seldom obtair 
a remount ; and, in addition to this, the vast preponderance of 
energy possessed by men who are riding for their lives over 
those who pursue them for the ends of justice, gives them another 
great advantage. 

" Buchan Charley " indeed talked with the greatest contempt 
of the local authorities: the commissioner of the district was an 
" old woman," and the mounted police a set of ^' harmless men," 
who could never get a glimpse of his party, nor dare to follow 
him, if they did, through the broken country to which he would 
betake himself. 
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After all, the reality of the unwelcome visit fell far short of 
the anticipation, and we suffered no great detriment from it; 
money we had none to lose, for it is an article seldom kept on an 
establishment at any distance in the interior, business being 
transacted by means of cheques and " orders " on Sydney. They 
took some articles of clothing ; among other things, a new white 
hat of mine (from the hat-case before mentioned), which Charley 
wore with great satisfaction to himself, and which moreover was 
a mark that long served to distinguish him. The most annoying 
part of the affair was the conclusion, when we saw our unwelcome 
visitors scamper off, in a cloud of dust, towards the next station, 
mounted on our two best horses, which wef had been keeping in 
condition for very different purposes. 

In one instance only, while they were at our station, they 
threatened violence. They had met and dismounted the son of 
a settler who was much respected in the neighbourhood, but had 
restored him his horse upon hearing his father's name. This 
young man, more from love of adventure than anything else, 
joined the mounted police in pursuit of the bushrangers, who, 
upon ascertaining this, were much exasperated at what they con- 
sidered unhandsome treatment, and sent him a laconic message, 
that, " if they came across him, he was a dead man." 

The sequel of their history is soon told. After a career of ten 
months, they were at last very cleverly captured by the police, 
in an unguarded moment, when they had left their encampment, 
unarmed, in search of their horses. But as they were on their 
way to jail they managed to procure a handcuff-key at a station 
where they were halting for the night, and, simultaneously free- 
ing their wrists, made a sudden attack upon Kheir captors. Each 
party rushed to seize the muskets of the policemen, which were 
standing in a corner of the room. These in the scuffle were 
trampled under foot, and the contest was long protracted above 
tlieni. The bushrangers were one less in number than their 
opponents, but by far the most powerful ni^n, and were gradually 
getting the mastery, when the sergeant of the police, by a 
dexterous manoeuvre, succeeded in regaining his carbine, and in 
placing it at the head of his antagonist, the luckless Buchan 
Charley. This decided the event ; two of the bushrangers sur- 
rendered ; but the third, our Irish visitor, fairly fought his way 
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out of the place, and was not recaptured until some time 
after>yards. 

They were tried at the ensuing assizes at Berrima ; accusers 
enough and to spare appeared against them, so we were saved 
the trouble of the journey and expenses of the prosecution — no 
slight matters in Australia, however amply they might have been 
repaid by hearing our old enemies convicted of " flat burglary,'* 
and brought up to receive their fearful sentence, transportation 
to Van Diemen's Land for life. 

For a long time subsequently to their capture, it was quite a 
pleasure to awake in the morning, and feel that " the bush* 
rangers had been taken," and that our supplies might thenceforth 
remain safe in the store, and our saddle-horses once more thrive 
for their owners. 

Ill-fated Charley ! — his unceremonious visit often recurred to 
our minds, and, bugbear as he was to us all, we felt something 
like pity for his fate, and e^ratitude to him for restraining his 
ruffianly companion, who richly merited his sentence. But 
Charley seemed capable of better things, as if, could he have 
retraced his steps, he would yet have repented him of the evil. 
Even when plunged in crime, beyond the pale of human mercy, 
he was not a hardened villain ; and for this reason the more 
bitter must be his remorse, as he now pays the lingering penalty 
of his last rash step, tempted by the bushranger's motto^ 
" A short life and a merry one,'* 
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Sheep Earming— Mode of Depasturing Sheep— Dislike of Shepherds to their 
Vocation— Appearance of a Sheep Station — Unsettled habits of its Inmates 
— Wages — Laziness induced by the Occupation — Shearing — Bush Shearers 
— Interior of a Wool Shed at Shearing Time — Conveyance of Wool to 
Sydney— Horse and Bullock Drays — Life on the Road — Return of the 
Teams — The Catarrh — Cause of the Disease — A Head-station during the 
Catarrh — Lambing Time — Management of the Ewes — Other Diseases 
among Sheep — ^The Scab — Causes — Mode of Cure — DiflSculty of prevent- 
ing Contagion — Regulations concerning Removal of Diseased Flocks — 
Footrot— Sheep the best Stock in the Colony — ^Advice to Purchasers of 
Sheep. 

Ever since the earliest days of the colony, when the climate of 
Australia was found to be particularly suitable to the growth 
and improvement of fine wool, the value of sheep has always 
been steadier, and higher in proportion, than that of any other 
stock. A settler may take most pleasure in the breed of his 
horses, or the pursuit of his wandering and unreclaimed herds, 
but he feels that his main dependence for support lies in his 
flocks ; give him a good lambing and a heavy '^ clip," and he 
looks upon ' the rest as a secondary consideration. Except the 
merino, few breeds have been tried, and none with equal success. 
Throughout the year the sheep are wholly supported and fattened 
for market on the natural grasses of the country, of which^ except 
in cases of extreme drought, there is always a sufficiency ; and, 
from the equability of the temperature, they require no housing 
nor any extra attention during the winter. 

On the head-station, where the pasture is required for the use 
of saddle-horses and working oxen, sheep are seldom kept, but 
are ^^ put out '' in various parts of the run, at stations on which 
two or three flocks are depastured. 

The number of sheep grazed together varies at different times, 
according to circumstances, of which the most pressing is the 
scarcity of labour, which compels the stockowner to put his 
sheep in larger flocks than his judgment would otherwise recoin« 
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mend, as, when kept iti smaller flocks, they thrive better, and 
yield heavier fleeces. 

The want of labouring men, especially shepherds, has of late 
years been so severely felt by the colonists, that in some districts, 
where, a few years agOj the flocks seldom exceeded from five to 
eight hundred sheep, two thousand and upwards may now be seen 
grazing together. But thi-j, of course, is practicable only in very 
open country. In *' scrubby " or forest " runs " the shepherds 
would be unable to prevent a numerous flock from separating, 
and this, by exposing them to the ravages of the native dog, 
would entail certain loss. 

For every flock two men are required, the shepherd, and 
another called the watchman, whose duty consists in taking care 
of the station, preparing the meals, watching the sheep at niglit, 
and shifting the folds every day. But the most usual, because 
the most economical method, is to keep two flocks at one station, 
and to fold them near each other at night, so that one watchman 
is suflicient for both; and thus, for their entire management, 
three men instead of four are employed. 

Every morning, soon after sunrise, the shepherd sets out with 
his flock, which he follows without intermission during the whole 
day, keeping within certain limits pointed out to him by his 
master as the extent of his "run," and which if he wilfully 
transgresses he is liable, upon the second ofllence, to be fined by 
the commissioner of the district. He returns at sunset, when, as 
soon as he has seen his sheep safely in the folds, his day*s work 
is over, and he resigns all charge of them to the watchman, who 
passes the night alongside the folds in a '* watch -box." This is 
simply a sort of wooden frame, covered with hides, or the bark 
of trees, and standing about a foot from the ground, with an 
opening at one side large enough to admit a small mattress and 
blankets. Here the watchman, after tying up near the folds 
several of his " coolie " dogs, who will awaken him on the ap- 
proach of a " warragle," or native dog, his only cause of alarm ^ 
rests well enough until sunrise ; when he re-delivers his fleecy 
charge to the shepherd, and resumes his work as hutkeeper. 

The sheep are counted out of the folds some two or three 
times a-week by the owner or superintendent, who rides over 
from the head-station for that purpose at a very early hour^ 
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before tliey are let out of the folds. Each shepherd is account* 
able for his flock ; and when any are missing through his negli- 
gence, is liable to have their value deducted from his wages. 

While the shepherds of Spain are said to be so much attached 
to their own occupation that they could follow no other, in New 
South Wales the reverse is the case : altiiough sheep cause the 
principal demand for labour in the interior, the majority of work- 
ing men are averse to shepherding, as long as any other employ- 
ment is to be got. It is remarkable that there is a feeling among 
them that i% is the lowest sort of labour : stock-keepers, bullock- 
drivers, and farming-men of all kinds, though not receiving more, 
and frequently less wages than the shepherds on the same esta- 
blishment, all consider their own line as in some way superior to 
that of the shepherd. 

A shepherd's life in the interior of New South Wales is, it 
must be confe^ssed, monotonous and uninviting in the extreme ; 
a more uupoetical one can hardly be, in spite of Theocritus and 
Virgil : and it is the usual complaint of men who have followed 
sheep for any length of time, that the listlessuess and inactivity 
produced by their mode of life gradually, but surely, unfits them 
for any other more laborious occupation. 

The appearance of a sheep-station is but little in its favour; 
there are no " improvements " beyond a mere hut, and perhaps 
a small and ill -constructed milklng-yard ; the grass is almost 
invariably cropped off close to the roots for some distance round, 
giving a faded and barren appearance to the whole exterior ; 
while the ground in the immecHate vicinity of tlie hut is strewed 
with bits of sheepskin, strips of bullock-hide, and broken liurdles. 
Nor can much more be said for the comforts of the interior ; its 
inmates, from sheer laziness, seldom care to make themselves 
even as comfortable as they might, or pay much attention to the 
cleanliness of their abodes ; while it is remarkable that cattle- 
sUitions, occupied by men of a precisely similar stamp, and not 
better paid, are almost always comparatively neat and clean, and 
frequently very comfortable. 

Shepherds are also more affected by the restless love of change 
than any other class of labouring men in the colony ; a sheep- 
owner is seldom troubled with the necessity of raising his men's 
wages on the score of long service ; and upon making inquiries 
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into the condition of a shepherd, you usually find that he is just 
then thinking of '^ bettering himself," by trying a new situation, 
or returning to an old one. 

Their wages, however, are high — about 25L per annum, with 
ample rations ; so that steady men can generally lay by a consi- 
derable sum in the course of a few years. Married couples, with 
two or three boys old enough to work, can hire with sheep- 
owners upon the most &vourable terms, as they can engage to 
shepherd and watch two flocks of sheep ; they thus receive the 
pay of three men, aad are rendered more than usually comfort*- 
able by having the use of a station to themselves. 

Many stories were circulated in our neighbourhood to the 
prejudice of lazy shepherds, which was the epithet usually sub* 
stituted for ^* gentle.*' It was said that a new comer to the 
country, travelling alone, lost his way, and fell in with three 
shepherds as they were lying at ease upon the plain, to whom he 
applied for information, with the stimulus of half-a-crown ; but 
this, far from rousing them to the exertion he anticipated^ 
merely extracted a few words from the first, a jerk of the elbow 
from the second, and from the third an inclination of the head 
in the right direction. Being a whimsical man, or thinking that 
where there was no industry to be had its opposite should be 
encouraged, he produced the reward with the intention of be- 
stowing it on the most indolent of the three. The first man 
jumped up to receive it ; the second held out his hand ; while 
the third — he of the nod — merely pointing to his pocket, and 
saying, '^ Put it in here, master," received the reward, as the 
laziest of the lazy. 

The most interesting time to the sheep-owner is the close of 
the year, though he may then expect to have his hands full of 
work, of which in a bush life there is no equable distribution ; 
at one time there is a dearth of it, at another a superabundance. 
It is, however, merry Christmas in the bush of Australia, as in 
England, though in a different way. There is no wassailing, or 
gathering round the fire, with the thermometer at 90 and 100 ; 
but the approach of Christmas brings with it the harvest, and, 
most important of all, " the clip ;" the shearing months being 
October, November, and December, varying with the climate in 
diiferent parts of the colony. 
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Previously to shearing, in order to provide for the wants of the 
additional number of men employed, it is necessary to lay In an 
extra stock of supplies ; by which, in bush parlance, are meant 
tea, sugar, tobacco, wheat, and beef, in addition to wool-packs, 
sheep-shears, and all other requisites for the " getting up " of the 
wool for sale. 

Shearers are usually paid by the score, the price varying at 
different seasons from 2s, 6d. to 4^., according to the value of 
wool, and the demand for labour at the time. Out of this the 
shearer has to find his own rations and shears, which he purchases 
from the stores of his employer. It is also customary to allow 
the men two or three glasses of rum, both at the times of wash* 
ing and shearing ; in the latter case no unreasonable allowance, 
as they have to remain stationary in the water for several hours 
together. 

The number of sheep daily shorn by professed shearers varies 
from 50 to 80. A man seldom " goes out " to shear if fae 
cannot do at least as many as the former number, as he would 
lose by his contract. Now and then very fast shearers are met 
with, who can get through as many as 120 a-day ; but these are 
very apt to work in a slovenly manner, and require such constant 
overlooking on this account, that they are often more trouble* 
some than useful. A man who in one day can cut 80 fleeces 
properly is a very good shearer, and as fest as can be safely 
depended on. 

The proprietor or overseer stands in the wool-shed during the 
whole time of shearing, and keeps account of the number shorn 
by each man, who, as he finishes his sheep, takes care to signify 
it to his employer ; of whose business it is not the least important 
part to keep a sharp eye on each man, to prevent ** racing," as 
in their endeavours to outshear each other they are apt to skip 
the wool nearest the skin, or, as it is called, the " bottom wool,'* 
which is the hardest to cut, but the most weighty and valuable. 
This trick they are certain to practise when under the eyes of 
some inexperienced man, or " new chum," who is thus an 
unconscious sufferer. 

Whenever a fresh lot of sheep are put into the shearing-yards, 
there is at first a great deal of picking and choosing, each shearer 
aiming to get those sheep which have the lightest and most open 
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fleeces. The most closely-woolled animals are consequently left 
to the last ; and it is curious to watch the manoeuvres by which 
some tough-coated old wether is studiously avoided, as if by 
general consent. 

As soon as the fleece is taken ofl*, it is laid upon the ^^ fblding- 
table," which merely consists of some bars of light wood, set in 
a frame, and after being shaken, so as to let the dirt and coarser 
outside pieces of wool fall through on a heap underneath, (which 
is afterwards put together, and sold under the denomination of 
" clippings,") it is folded up neatly, and set aside to be ready 
for the press, which is in full operation throughout the day. 

Australian wool is liable to be injured by the seed of the long 
grass, which is very troublesome just before shearing-time. To 
avoid this is a very essential part of the sheepowner's care, as 
the value of the fleece is greatly deteriorated thereby, for it 
cannot be wholly extracted by any subsequent process. 

It is usually desirable to get the wool down to Sydney as soon 
as possible, as the price is apt to fall towards tiie close of the 
season ; and it is therefore seldom kept upon a station after 
shearing any longer than the time occupied in loading the 
drays, mustering the working oxen, and making the various pre- 
parations necessary for a journey of perhaps two or three hundred 
miles. Each dray, drawn by eight or ten oxen, carries from fifteen 
to twenty bales of wool ; the average weight of the whole load 
being about two tons. Horse-teams are sometimes used, chiefly 
near the capital, and on the farms in its vicinity ; but, for long 
journeys, oxen are generally preferred. The former have the 
advantage of greater speed, especially in dry weather; but the 
latter have more pOAver of resistance, and can better endure a 
long journey with wool, which, from the. great height of the 
bales, sways very much from side to side in broken parts of the 
road, and is consequently a very fatiguing load. Horses are ailso 
less used on account of their greater value, which makes the loss 
of one or two of them a comparatively serious matter ; and, 
m the long journeys from the interior, accidents may always 
be expected. 

The busli-dray, the only vehicle used in New South Wales for 
the conveyance of wool and other produce, is open and low, 
more resembling a brewer's dray than any other description of 
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dray known in England. The pole and wheels, on which the 
most stress is laid, are made of the toughest wood of the colony, 
generally of box-, or of " iron-bark." The other parts are of 
lighter wood. The bed of the dray is formed of broad slabs, 
placed about eight inches apart, as small articles are seldom 
carried on it. There are no sides, but upright pins and low 
guards of iron are placed at the corners and edges ; to which a 
bulky load, such as wool, is fastened by the additional security of 
ropes or a wooden frame ; while in wet weather a tarpawliug is 
thrown over the whole. 

In some districts, chiefly in the vicinity of Bathurst, shaft-drays 
are used ; but pole-drays are found to be more suitable to the 
nature of the country. The price of a good pole-dray is about 
14/., exclusive of harness for the oxen. 

During the long journeys to and from the capital, each team 
is entrusted to the charge of two men — the bullock-driver and 
his assistant, or " mate." These men, though they are in truth 
usually good customers at the wayside public-houses, have no 
need to visit them during their whole journey, as they can carry 
with them their own supplies, and every requisite for a journey 
of several months. 

' The life they lead is thoroughly independent. At the end 
of their daily stage of from twelve to sixteen miles, they draw up 
towards evening at a little distance from the road, in the vicinity 
of water and grass for their cattle, which require no additional 
food, and, from hunger and the fatigue of their day's work, are 
little inclined to ramble far before daybreak ; by which time the 
driver is again upon thetr track, as an early start is half the battle, 
especially during the wool-season, when the summer's heat often 
necessitates a halt at noon. When two of these drays are tra- 
velling in company, one " mate " is sufficient for both, as his 
chief employment is merely to cook the meals, and take care of 
the drays in the morning while the drivers are absent in search 
of their oxen. 

The men all sleep under the drays at night, when the ends of 
the tarpawling, which are rolled up during the day, are let down 
on all sides, and form a protection from the weather. The ap- 
pearance of several drays, thus grouped together, is not unlike 
that of an encampment of gipsies. 

K 
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When at length the wool is fairly off on its way to Sydney 
the settler feels his mind considerably lightened, and congra- 
tulates himself that his laborious life during the past year has 
not been spent in vain. His thoughts, however, are still dwelling 
on his teams, like those of a merchant on his ships ; the time of 
their absence, the state of the roads, and the probability of acci- 
dents, are his frequent topics of conversation, until in the course 
of two or three months he again descries his dray in the distance, 
dragging its slow length along, with jaded bullocks, and every 
mark of a wearisome journey, bringing back, in a less bulky but 
more compact load, his supplies for the coming year. 

The amount of these supplies is surprising and amusing to a 
new comer : half-a-dozen large chests of tea seem sufficient to 
last one's whole lifetime ; and a ton of sugar is an inconceivable 
mass to one who has perhaps seldom seen a larger quantity than 
that contained in a china sugar-basin. 

The scourge of the sheepowner is the catarrh ; a disease 
peculiar to Australia, and of a nature so inexplicable, that it 
has hitherto baffled all attempts to discover either a prevention 
or a cure. It is not equally prevalent in all districts; some 
are visited by it nearly every year, some suffer from slight 
attacks, and in others it is as yet wholly unknown. It usually 
makes its appearance at the end of autumn or beginning of 
winter — that is to say, about March or April — which conse- 
quently becomes a very anxious time of year to the sheep- 
owner, whose organs of sight and hearing are then most painfully 
acute. At this season his greatest bugbear is the arrival of a 
pastoral-looking man, with several coolie dogs at his heels, in 
whom, from as far as the eye can reach, he anticipates one of his 
watchmen, coming from the " Rocky Creek " or " Honeysuckle 
Flat," to report the first appearance of the dreaded " catarrh." 

The principal symptoms are a discharge from the nostrils of a 
dark slimy matter, a drooping of the head, feeble gait, and loss 
of appetite ; the infected animal lags behind, or separates itself 
from the flock, and dies, apparently in great pain, oflen within 
twenty-four hours from the time of its first seizure. The liver 
and stomach are, on examination, usually foH^^d in a highly dis- 
ordered state. It is a most ruinous disease, nOw only from the 
number of animals it destroys, but from the consequent depre- 
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elation of those it spares, as one of the first questions asked by a 
buyer of slieep is if they have ever had the catarrh ? Nor do 
its effects cease even on its departure, for the sheep that have 
survived its attacks frequently lose the whole of their wool, 
which falls off their backs in flakes. 

Among the most probable of the many causes which have 
been assigned of this capricious disease is the state of the stomach ; 
for it is remarkable that the sheep suffer most severely from its 
attacks in dry seasons, when the want of moisture in the grass 
produces constipation ; while a return of wet weather, or even a 
single shower of rain, which acts as an alterative, very frequently 
lessens, and often wholly arrests, the progress of the disease. 

Whatever be its origin, it is certain that the settler is unable 
to stop its progress, and on its first appearance may always 
expect some, if not considerable, loss. All that can be done, 
however, he does : he hires more men ; skins the carcases of the 
sheep, and boils them down for the sake of the tallow, so that he 
may at least save something out of the wreck ; and endeavours 
to persuade himself that the disease will cease at that indefinite 
period to-morrow, notwithstanding his secret misgivings, and 
wishes that his original capital were once more safe in his pocket. 
Any one who should happen to discover a cure, or means of 
prevention of this disease, might reasonably expect to realize a 
considerable sum of money in Australia. 

Life at a stock establishment, when the catarrh is raging, is a 
very different thing from life at ordinary times. The usual air 
of repose, bordering on languor, which hangs over the residence 
of a settler, is exchanged for a continued bustle, impatience, and 
feverish excitement. There is a constant succession of horsemen 
hurriedly starting off in all directions to the various sheep- 
stations, and returning with evidently bad news, and no better 
tempers. The arrival of drays loaded with unsightly carcases, 
^' that do infect the air," and innumerable sheepskins hung around 
on every fence to dry in the sun, mark the ravages of the disease ; 
while at a little distance apart, in the vicinity of water, a column 
of smoke points out tiie situation of the boiling-pans, now the 
last resource of the unlucky sheepowner. 

To him indeed it is a trying time, and no wonder if his 
courage is shaken -, he sees the fruits of perhaps many years' labour 
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and self-denial dissipated in the course of a few montlis, and his 
hopes of increasing the comforts of a bush life, or exchanging it 
for a more civilised one, placed further than ever beyond his 
reach by circumstances over which he has no control. He has 
the more cause for anxiety, since from the tirst appearance of the 
catarrh to its ultimate departure he can form no estimate of the 
probable extent of its ravages ; and unless he has very numerous 
flocks or other property to fall back upon, he has good reason to 
fear that he may soon wholly cease to be a stockowner. 

But everything has an end ; the catarrh usually takes its de- 
parture at the approach of spring, which being also the lambing 
season, the prospect of increase revives the sheepowner's falling 
fortunes. At this season the ewe flocks require constant attention 
and additional labour for about six weeks, and various methods 
are taken to encourage the shepherds to more than usual exer- 
tion ; some sheepowners allow them a bonus of so much per head 
for all weaned lambs, or award a prize to the man who succeeds 
in rearing the greatest number; and plans of this kind have 
generally been found successful. 

At this time much rain is very destructive, as there is seldom 
any convenience for sheltering the lambs, which are all bred in 
the open air ; but if the weather is tolerably favourable, as is 
usually the case, strict attention and proper management are the 
best security for a good increase. 

Besides the catarrh, sheep in New South Wales are subject to 
a few other diseases, though comparatively of minor importance, 
inasmuch as they are better understood, and admit of a cure. Of 
these the most serious is the scab, which, though not usually fatal, 
causes considerable loss to the sheepowner, both in the quantity 
and quality of the wool, the condition of the flocks, and in the 
necessity which it creates for trouble and expense. 

Its primary cause seems to be a disease of the blood, which 
is often brought on in the first instance by folding the sheep 
too long upon the same spot, or by driving them into the 
pens at night in a heated state, by which means, if the ground 
should chance to be chilly and damp, the perspiration is checked, 
and cutaneous eruption . superinduced. The value of a trust- 
ivorthy shepherd is here very apparent, for the sheepowner is 
Ufreatly at the mercy of his servant, Mho, if ill-disposed or 
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careless, may cause his master serious loss, with little danger 
of being detected. 

Sheep affected with the scab are dressed with the mercurial 
ointment, as in England, or with a solution of corrosive sublimate ; 
and it is expedient, if practicable, to remove them immediately 
afterwards to some new and healthy station, the only means by 
which a complete cure can be effected. 

Some sheepowners have their sheep constantly rubbed over, 
or, as it is called, " spotted," with the ointment ; but the best way 
is to dress the whole Hock thoroughly directly aftSr shearing ; 
for which purpose some settlers, whose flocks are much infected, 
shear twice in the year, though this lessens the value of the wool. 

When one flock is infected, it is no easy matter to prevent 
the disease from spreading, owing to the mode of sheep-farming 
pursued in the interior. The sheep-stations are seldom more 
than three or four miles apart, and are not divided by any enclo- 
sures or other artificial boundaries, so that the flocks are apt to 
run over the same ground on the borders of their respective 
stations ; the more so as the shepherds are fond of getting 
together, for the sake of relieving their solitude by each other's 
company. When a sheepowner has a largie extent of pasture 
land, the infected flock is put out alone at some distant station, 
and the shepherds are restricted to certain bounds on either side. 
But, in spite of every precaution, the chances are in favour of 
contagion Spreading, as it can be communicated by the least 
accident, such as the straggling away of a single infected sheep, 
or the accidental removal of a few hurdles from the unhealthy 
station. 

As a method of precaution against contagion, stockowners are 
prohibited, on pain of a heavy fine, from removing their sheep, 
when affected with the scab, from one part of the country to 
another, excepting at one season of tlie year. Were it not for 
this arrangement there would be no end to the disputes, damage, 
and consequent law^suits arising out of the injuries inflicted by a 
single diseajsted flock on its road to new pastures. 

Foot-rot is occasionally met with in some districts, usually on 
rich soil and low, moist runs. In aggravated cases the feet swell 
out to a great size, the animal attacked is wholly unable to travel, 
and sometimes dwindles away to a mere skeleton, but the fleece 
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usually remains uninjured, and not unfrequently weighs half as 
much as the whole carcase. This is a troublesome disease, but 
comparatively of minor importance. 

Upon the whole, notwithstanding their greater liability to 
disease, sheep are by far the best stock in New South Wales ; 
and with tolerable success they hold out the most favourable 
prospects as a source of annual income. Owing to the mode of 
sheep-farming pursued throughout the colony, a large establish- 
ment, if properly conducted, can be managed with less propor- 
tionate expdhse than one on a limited scale ; indeed, it is very 
questionable whether, all things being considered, sheep are an 
advisable speculation to a small capitalist. With success they 
will bring him the best and quickest interest for his money ; but, 
owing to the smallness of his flocks, he must for several years 
run a considerable risk ; as, by the attacks of catarrh or other 
casualties, they may be wholly annihilated, or so much reduced 
as to be insufficient in number to repay their expenses. 

But both on a large and small establishment judicious' and 
economical management is now indispensable. The once re- 
ceived notion that by sheep-farming in Australia it is easy, in 
the course of a few years, to make a fortune sufficient to enable 
the settler to return to England and live in luxury, has long 
been exploded as chimerical, if indeed it ever was formed on 
rational grounds ; and the best advice that can be given to an 
emigrant of the present day, intending to become a sheep-owner, 
is to discard at once all extravagant ideas, to look forward to a 
permanent residence in the colony, considering his station as his 
home, and by making himself as comfortable as his situation will 
permit, to learn to be contented with that independence which, 
with perseverance and moderate success, he may yet reasonably 
expect. 
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Bush Cattle— Their interesting Habits—Rapid Increase — Mode of Manage- 
ment — " Tailing " — Powerful Instinct — A ** rendezvous " — Number depas- 
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Interior — Branding — Disadvantages in Selling — " Boiling Down " — 
Quality of Australian Cattle— Hints to Breeders. 

The management of cattle in New South Wales is conducted in 
a manner so peculiar to the colony, and so widely different from 
that of almost every other country, that some account of it may- 
be amusing, if only from its novelty ; but to one who is fond of 
observing animals, and of marking the difference that circum- 
stances create in their habits, those 6f the bush herds in the 
interior of Australia are particularly interesting, the more so as 
many of them are unknown to those who have only been ac- 
quainted with cattle in a more domesticated state, and are 
evidently suggested by an admirable provision of nature, to 
supply the place of advantages from which they are excluded by 
the absence of the care of man. 

Of the three sorts of stock which compose the principal 
wealth of Australia, viz., sheep, horses, and homed cattle, the 
increase of the latter has been in proportion the most rapid, 
and is truly astonishing if we consider how short a time has 
elapsed since the earlier days of the colony, when it must have 
been an easy morning's work to collect their whole number. 
Already they are countless ; the census of stock, taken annually, 
must always be considerably under the reality, for few of the 
large stockowners keep an exact account of what they possess, 
and as it is next to impossible, owing to the wild habits of the 
cattle in New South Wales, to collect the whole of a herd at 
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once, the number driven into the enclosures at mustering time is 
necessarily set down as the total, of which perhaps it falls short 
by some ten per cent. ; the census, moreover, only takes notice 
of cattle that are regularly branded and acknowledged by their 
owners ; in addition to these innumerable animals of every kind 
of brand, and others with no brand at all, and known as 
"stragglers," are mixed with the herds in the interior. Of 
these some are wholly unclaimed, and others are the property of 
persons who have removed elsewhere, and are never likely to 
take the trouble of gathering them together, whilst vast quanti- 
ties, wholly wild, roam at large in many parts of the colony, and 
occupy the most inaccessible places, being totally distinct in 
their habits from the half-wild herds, to which they originally 
belonged. 

Cattle seldom get much credit for intellectual capacity, but 
no one who has seen them in the Interior of Australia will deny 
that they have been undervalued in this respect ; in the half- wild 
state their mental ^iculties seem to be called into more active 
play than when they are domesticated, and they exhibit strong 
powers of memory and combination, which, under many cir- 
(*.umstances, are extraordinary: indeed the ox, though he has 
little more than half the brain of the horse, seems in point of 
instinct to be scarcely, if at all, his inferior. 

The vast herds in the interior of the country graze uncon- 
fined throughout the year. With the exception of stock-yards, 
into which they are driven at certain seasons, there are no 
enclosures, and it is generally matter of surprise to strangers 
that without them they can be kept within due bounds. Jt 
would, in fact, be impossible to do so were it not for the strong 
local attachment they invariably possess, of which man avails 
himself so well, as not only to render them through it sub- 
servient to his will, but to be so voluntarily. 

When cattle are first brought to a new country they are 
subjected to a process called " tailing," which consists in watching 
them with horsemen by day, and driving them into their enclo- 
sures every night : they grow very much out of condition under 
this treatment, but it must be continued as long as they show 
any inclination to ramble back to their old pastures, and usually 
lasts from three to five weeks, according to circumstances. 
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Cattle that have been brought overland from a great distance 
soonest lose the recollection of their former haunts ; and young 
stock are more easily managed in this respect, as their memories 
are less retentive. 

The desire of returning to the pastures on which they have 
been reared, even though of inferior quality, is the most difficult 
to eradicate of all their bad habits, for they have been known 
to " make back " through every obstacle, for hundreds of miles ; 
and animals that have escaped from the very slaughter-houses in 
Sydney have been found again, within a short time, upon their 
former feeding grounds at a vast distance in the interior. 

This instinct has occasionally been still more forcibly ex- 
hibited. It has sometimes happened that settlers, when removing 
their cattle to a new station, have taken the precaution of sending 
them by a circuitous route to their place of destination, by way 
of mystifying their troublesome organs of locality ; but it has 
afterwards been ascertained, both by the track and actual sight, 
that the stragglers, of which there are always a few, have returned 
by the direct line, through a country of which they had not the 
slightest previoas knowledge. 

Numberless well-authenticated anecdotes might be told of the 
topogiuphical instinct of cattle, but I will only mention an in- 
cident of which I was an eye-witness. I was returning from an 
overland trip, and passed the night at an out-station, the occu- 
pants of which were anxiously awaiting the arrival of their sup- 
plies. These were always sent by means of pack bullocks, for 
the road was so mountainous as to be nearly impassable for drays. 
When on the point of resuming my journey on the following 
morning, the expected bullock was seen slowly approaching, with 
his load upon his back, but without any driver. We were now 
all anxiety for the man's supposed fate ; and as my road home 
was the same as that by which the bullock had arrived, the in- 
vestigation of the matter was entrusted to me, so I got upon the 
animaFs '^ back track," and pushed off as soon as possible. 

Sixty miles from the station, as evening was closing in, I found 
the driver, alive and well, but in great tribulation at the loss of 
his charge ; and deep was his satisfaction when, in answer to his 
inquiries, I informed him that the animal, more sagacious than 
himself, had reached his journey's end in safety. 
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It appeared that he had missed the bullock on the previous 
morning, while he was halting for break£ist, and could not regain 
sight of him. Being a " new hand " in the country, he was an 
indifferent tracker, and had been wandering about iu despair near 
the spot where he first lost sight of his charge, who, having been 
bred on the station, had pushed on alone, and reached it on the 
following morning. 

I had kept his track all day, and found that he had never once 
been at fault, or even stopped to feed ; and several articles, which 
had dropped from his load at different times, were all lying in 
the direct line. 

Notwithstanding this strong propensity, cattle are made to 
forget their old pastures by means of judicious management, and 
to settle quietly upon any new station intended for them, if it is 
not wholly unsuited to their habits. 

As soon as they seem reconciled to the new ground, and are 
again trusted wholly at large, they do not long remain in one 
herd, as during the time of " tailing," but separate into several 
droves, and spread here and there over the whole extent of pasture. 

It is remarkable that each of these droves remains perfectly 
distinct from the others ; and so strictly do they adhere to this 
habit, that, although several of them may chance to mix during 
mid-day in the dry creeks and open flats, to which they usually 
resort, and appear inextricably jumbled together, yet each animal 
well knows his own party ; and it is very curious to observe the 
readiness with which, upon any sudden alarm, the droves detach 
themselves from each other, and make off towards the forest, 
each in its own separate direction. The knowledge of this habit 
is of great service to the stock-keepers or herdsmen of the colony, 
when they are in quest of any particular animal ; for if they have 
once remarked the drove to which he belongs, they may always 
know subsequently in what direction he will be found. 

The usual feeding times are in the morning and evening, and 
during the first part of the night ; at mid-day they congregate 
on the low grounds in the vicinity of water, where each drove 
appropriates one particular spot, apart from the rest, from which 
it never deviates. Here they bask for many hours, lying closely 
grouped together until the heat begins to abate, when they draw 
off towards the forest in all directions, moving leisurely, and 
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grazing as they go. A numerous herd, thus spread out in the 
eveninor, and dotting the plain with party-coloured hues, forms a 
pleasing pastoral sight. 

A spot on which cattle are thus in the habit of assembling and 
basking during the day is called a '^ rendezvous/' and is easily 
known, for, from the constant pressure of innumerable vast bodies, 
the surface of the ground becomes smooth and hard, resembling 
a blighted ring in the midst of verdure ; these marks still remain 
on stations from which the cattle have long been removed, and 
being seen from a considerable distance, are frequently used as a 
means of direction to the lonely traveller. 

The number of cattle depastured together is regulated by 
no fixed rate. In the large grazing districts of the interior^ 
herds are to be met with varj'ing from ^ve hundred to as many 
thousands, the only limit to their further increase being the 
extent of " run " possessed by their owners. 

There are settlers who are owners of far more cattle, but 5000 
is the largest number that I remember to have met with in one 
herd. 

The breeding of homed cattle in Australia, though perhaps 
less profitable than sheep-farming, has the advantage, no incon- 
siderable one at this time, when wages are high, of requiring 
comparatively little labour. Two men, a stock-man and " hut- 
keeper," are all that are needed on a cattle station during the 
greater part of the year. The hut-keeper, as his name implies, has 
nothing whatever to do with the out-door work. This devolves 
wholly on the stock-man, to whose charge the herd is delivered 
in the first instance, and whose duty it is to be able to muster, or 
satisfactorily account for, the same number that has been counted 
out to him, together with their increase, whenever required to do 
so by his employer. 

The muster of a Jarge herd of cattle is a very stirring business, 
and may be described as a scene characteristic of " the Bush " o. 
Australia. Preparations are made for a day or two previously, 
and word sent to the adjoining cattle- stations, as it is customary 
ibr neighbours to assist each other ; and at such a time as this 
there can scarcely be too much help, the most indifferent per- 
former on horseback serving at least to " stop a gap." 

Operations commence at an early hour, as soon as tne sun has 
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acquired sufRcient power to draw the cattle from the forest 
towards the water. The horsemen separate into parties of two 
or three together, and skirt the boundaries of the pasture, driving 
down the cattle in every direction towards the " rendezvous " by- 
crack of " stockwhip," an implement of peculiar construction, 
the handle being little more than a foot in length, while the 
thong, which is made of plaited hide, varies from twelve to 
seventeen feet ; it is only used in New South Wales, and when 
cracked, makes a report which may be heard at a very consider- 
able distance, while its powers of flagellation are formidable even 
to a wild bullock. 

The cattle, thus roused, make off towards the low grounds, 
where they are met by other horsemen, whose business it is to 
keep them together upon the rendezvous until the whole party 
are reassembled, and then, after a few minutes' breathing time, 
they again start off for the enclosures. The labour now begins 
in earnest, for cattle seem to have some instinctive anticipation 
of what is in store for them, and when they are inclined to be 
refractory, nothing but the most persevering exertions will drive 
them to their place of destination. 

As they proceed the scene becomes more and more animated. 
From the main body of the herd, dimly seen through a dense 
cloud of dust, a succession of furious animals break off on all 
sides, some making back towards the ^' rendezvous," others to 
their old haunts in the forest : these are instantly pursued, and 
hunted back by the stock-men, who may be seen belabouring 
them with their long whips in every direction, until, driven to 
desperation by over-driving and the severe discipline of the lash, 
they frequently turn the tables, and become themselves the pur- 
suers. The air meanwhile is filled with the report of the stock- 
whips, the barking of dogs, and the cries and shouts of the men, 
mingled with the heavy, tramping sound of many thousand hoofs, 
as the herd rushes on towards the enclosures. 

The speed and activity displayed by these half-wild cattle 
would astonish a stranger, who had been brought up in the belief 
that the ox is naturally a slow and clumsy animal. On a level 
plain, or down a gentle slope, which is most favourable to the 
action of cattle, it is oflen as much as a horse, and a tolerably 
fast horse too, can do to liead suine of them for the first hundred 
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or two hundred yards ; and as for agility, it is no small leap that 
a cow or bullock will " refuse " when hotly pursued. In many 
herds there are animals whom the enclosures will not hold, though 
six or seven feet high, even at a time when the yards are so filled 
with cattle that they are obliged to take a standing jump. . 

Some of them show excellent bottom, and instances are known 
of horses having been run to a stand-still by them even in open 
country. In addition to the gallop, which is their usual pace, 
they have a long, swinging trot, which enables them to get very 
fast over the ground. 

Cattle-hunting in Australia is excellent sport, and many go 
out merely with the view to a day's amusement; with less 
speed than in horse-hunting, there is more variety, and from the 
constant sharp turning and close contact to which you are 
brought with the animal pursued, greater skill in the saddle is 
requisite. Serious accidents are not so frequent as might be 
expected, and generally occur from fool-hardiness or want of 
experience. However, it is never safe to trust the half-wild 
cattle too far ; if closely pressed they are always apt to wheel 
round and charge at a moment's notice, when, as their pursuer is 
close behind, some disastrous accident may occur, if his horse 
should chance to be hard in the mouth, or unused to the work ; 
but this is seldom the case, for perhaps no animal in man's em- 
ployment more thoroughly understands what he is about than the 
" stock-horse " of New South Wales. From the earliest period 
of his breaking, he is taught to wheel instantly when at full speed, 
on any ground ; and from the innate sagacity which horses have 
in discerning their rider's object, one that has been "after 
stock " for a year or two reaches such perfection in this point as 
almost to justify the ordinary recommendation of an Australian 
horse-dealer, that he can " turn upon a cabbage-leaf." The best 
exemplification of this faculty is in the process of driving, or, as 
it is called, "'cutting out" a single bullock, to which he will not 
submit without a sharp tussle, from the instinctive dblike to 
separation which all the bush cattle exhibit. At first starting he 
trusts wholly to his speed, but finding, after a trial of two or 
three hundred yards, that his retreat to the herd is still inter-* 
cepted, he doubles short round in the rear of his pursuer, who, 
were he to continue his onward career, would thereby lose a great 
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deal of ground ; but sucii is the agility of the stock-horse that 
he simultaneously wheels round, and still keeps on the inside, 
without losing an inch : this sort of thing is repeated again and 
again, until the baffled animal, by this time exhausted with rage 
and well scored with the whip, is fiiin to single out, and take any 
course that his tormentor may direct. 

The purchase and wear and tear of working horses, and of 
saddlery, forms a considerable item in the expenses of a cattle- 
station. A stock-keeper in charge of a large herd must be sup- 
plied with three or four good horses throughout the year, and at 
busy times, such as mustering, branding, &c., more are required. 
The best horses seldom hold out long, as their work is peculiarly 
distressing ; from constant sharp turning when at speed, they 
are always liable to strains, and their hst down-hill galloping, 
which is rendered necessary by the invariable propensity of 
cattle, when pursued, to take the falling ground, divides the 
weight unfairly, by throwing it all upon their fore-legs, which 
seldom remain sound after two years' work. But this is a 
secondary consideration; where horses are so plentiful much 
trouble is seldom taken to cure an old one, which consequently 
has to work on, whether sound or unsound, as long as he can 
" head a bullock." 

This sort of riding is at first very difficult, even to one who 
has long been at home on his horse under other circumstances ; 
the stock-keepers are generally well practised in it, and, indeed, 
as it is their trade, one that was not so would be useless. Their 
style of riding, however, does not exactly answer the usual idea 
of excellence : they have generally a long and loose seat, with 
the foot home, and the toe pointed to the ground in a line with 
the knee, and they have seldom a good hand on their horse ; but 
notwithstanding this they are very expert at sticking on under 
difficulties, and have a most astonishing knack of getting along 
fest in broken country, and especially down hill, in which perhaps 
they are unequalled. The native youths particularly excel in 
bush-riding, to which they are accustomed from boyhood, and 
pride themselves not a little upon their feats while " after stock." 
Early practice, however, is not indispensable ; many stockowners 
who have arrived in the colony late in life, become themselves 
excellent cattle-hunters ; and one of the best I remember to have 
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seen was an exrpickpocket from London, who before he was 
transported had hardly ever been in the saddle. 

The half-wild cattle have a constant tendency to acquire bad 
habits, or what a sportsman would call to run riot, and to coun- 
teract these forms a great part of the stock-keeper's daily labour, 
as any of them, if confirmed by time, become insurmountable, 
and then the only remedy is removal to new pastures, which is 
an expensive affair, and not always practicable. The most fre- 
quent and troublesome habit is that of breaking off from the 
main body, or " splitting ;" this, if not checked at first, gradually 
spreads through the whole herd, and is so infectious, that if a 
single animal, when the herd draws near the enclosures, singles 
off, and is not soundly hunted back there and then, he is pretty 
sure to repeat it on the next occasion, with the additional annoy- 
ance of taking several others in his company. The memory of 
the half-wild cattle, which is at all times retentive, is never 
more so than under these circumstances : they seldom forget a 
bad trick, if once found to be successful. The value of a herd 
of cattle is of course considerably lessened by these refractory 
liabits, as they necessitate a great addition of horses and labour. 

As an instance of the extent of annoyance to which this evil 
may come at last, I may mention what occurred on a station in 
one of the large grazing districts to the southward of Sydney. 
On and about the pastures, which were very extensive, there 
were supposed to be about 4000 head of cattle, speaking in round 
numbers, or, as the auctioneers say, '^ more or less," for, as will 
be shown by the sequel, they were more easily seen than counted. 
From original mismanagement they had become so wild, and 
had acquired so confirmed a habit of ^' splitting," that to muster 
them was an impossibility ; and notwithstanding that all the 
assistance was obtained that could be got for love or money in 
the neighbourhood, often amounting to treble the number of 
horsemen usually requisite in such cases, the party considered 
themselves lucky if they reached the enclosure with a third 
of the drove with which they had started from the rendezvous, a 
distance of three or four miles, the whole extent of which presented 
one continued scene of confusion, covered with men galloping 
helter-skelter after numberless cattle, which were making off at 
all points, determined to go in every direction but the right one. 
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The luckless proprietor of this lively stock, a man well versed 
ill such matters, tried every scheme that long experience could 
suggest to gain the control once more over his cattle, but in 
vain ; and, in short, to use the colonial expression, '* they would 
not have gone into the enclosures for the governor and all 
the legislative council." His last attempt to muster them, at 
least showed that his failure did not arise from lack of energy. 
Finding that his cattle had become too cunning by day, he 
resolved to try if he could not outwit them in the dark, and laid 
his plans accordingly. It was arranged that the pastures were 
to be undisturbed during the day, but shortly before sundown 
the whole party were to sally forth as silently as possible, driving 
before them some quiet cattle, which, being thoroughly under 
control, might be easily driven into the enclosures, and thus 
serve as a decoy for the wild herd. 

I forget how it happened, but so it was, that business took me 
in that direction with one companion, and as we were pushing 
on across the bush, unconscious of the busy times that were 
awaiting us, we came full upon the party in question, where they 
were encamped at sundown, at a distance of four or five miles 
from home, eager for nightfall to open their campaign. As we 
were neighbours, and, what was more to the purpose, well 
mounted, our arrival was hailed with joy. We were pressed at 
once into the service, and thus we had an opportunity of witness- 
ing, and taking part in, a scene which was unusual, even in a 
country so thoroughly pastoral as Australia — a "muster by 
moonlight." 

Accustomed as we then were to life in the interior, this sort of 
work differed as much from anything we had previously seen in 
the usual routine of cattle-hunting as night from day, and no 
less different was the plan of operations. All noise was strictly 
prohibited ; the crack of the stock-whip, which by day is indis- 
pensable, would here have been treason ; and we hardly ever had 
occasion to put our horses into a gallop, but placed all our hopes 
upon stratagem. 

Driving the decoy-herd before us, we skirted the edge of the 
plains, and whenever we were led to suspect the vicinity of other 
cattle, we halted, and, dismounting, so as to be less liable to 
observation, awaited their arrival in silence. 
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It was seldom long before the lowing of our decoy-herd was 
answered from the distant forest, and presently the wild cattle 
would come down from all quarters, and mixing with the others, 
were driven on with them quietly enough towards the enclo- 
sures, which, suffice it to say, we reached at length with a large 
number of cattle, which for once were outwitted ; and on the 
following morning we left their owner in a state of great satis- 
&ction at having at length hit upon a plan for surmounting his 
difficulties, though at the cost of turning night into day. 

Cattle-hunting had long ceased to be a novelty to any of us, 
but I well remember how highly interested we were with the 
whole scene. The night, as is usual in Australia, was fine and 
clear, and as we proceeded, gradually increasing the size of our 
drove, we could plainly distinguish the evolutions of the wild 
cattle as they mingled with ours, and mark their vast bodies 
"darkling" amidst the trees, their innumerable horns glancing 
in the moonbeams, and hear the quick tread of their hoofs upon 
the sward ; sometimes a few, more wary than the rest, would 
join us, and then, as- if suspicious of foul play, would single off 
again towards the forest, for which we had no preventive, as 
silence was our cue, and the pursuit of them might have alarmed, 
and occasioned the loss of, the whole. Sometimes a bull, roam- 
ing alone through the pastures, would enter our ranks, and long 
ere he came in sight, his varied tones, now sullen and deep, then 
rising into a shrill scream, clear as a bugle, until they died away 
in wailing notes, would announce his approach from a consider- 
able distance. 

This is one of the most melodious of Australian pastoral sounds, 
particularly on a calm night, when it may be heard, awakening 
the echoes for miles round, through the deep glens, and pathless 
solitudes. 

I was sorry to hear afterwards that the scheme commenced so 
auspiciously, proved eventually a &ilure ; the cattle, with their 
usual sagacity, penetrated it in a short time, and thenceforth it 
was all lost labour, and their unfortunate proprietor found him- 
self once more in statu quo. As an expiring effort, he erected 
enclosures of extra strength and height, and at no little cost, in 
that very part of his station towards which the refractory animals 
had always been observed to shape their course ; but this plan 
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fared no better than the rest, and at the last muster there was a 
deficiency of about 500. 

When cattle or horses are spoken of in New South Wales as 
being '* quiet," the word must always be understood with some lati-^ 
tude, as no comparison can be fairly made with stock that is kept 
under confinement ; many herds that might well be considered 
dangerous in more civilized situations, are looked upon in the 
colony as rather docile than otherwise, and it is decidedly 
amusing to witness the cool way in which a new-comer is 
informed, seemingly against the evidence of his calm senses, that 
such and such cattle are " not wild," which indeed an animal is 
seldom allowed to be, in the interior of the country, except one 
that, in colonial parlance, would '^ run at a musquito." 

The bulls are permitted to remain with the herds during the 
whole year, but they voluntarily single off during the winter 
months, and retire to some dry creek, or " gully," in th^ forest, 
where they remain in solitude, and rejoin the herd at the beginning 
of spring. Their contests, if they meet at this time, are despe- 
rate. Bulls of the same herd seem to have 'forgotten each other 
during the interval of separation, and severe, and even mortal 
injuries are often the resuJt of an encounter. 

A bull is at all times a lordly animal ; but when roaming un- 
confined, as in Australia, there is a dignity and freedom in all 
his movements which a state of domestication does not develop, 
and it is remarkable that, wild as is the nature of cattle in New 
South Wales, the bulls are seldom vicious or dangerous, even in 
spring, when in England they are not often to be trusted. 

Their senses of sight and hearing are very acute, and it is inter- 
esting to watch the sudden change which comes over a bull, 
when, as he basks on some vast plain, in the midst of his harem, 
he hears in the distance the deep note which announces the 
vicinity of a rival. At the first sound he springs up and looks 
eagerly round in quest of his foe, while with his loud and angry 
roar he seems to caution him against a nearer approach ; at sight 
of each other their rage increases, and, like the Baresarks of 
Gothic story, they seem to be preparing for the combat, by 
lashing themselves into a state of frenzy, throwing up the dust 
into the air with their hoofs, digging up the turf with their 
horns, and even going down on their knees in their excitemenr. 
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as if, in imagination, they were already trampling each other 
under foot. All this time they are gradually approaching to a 
distance of five or six yards apart, when each draws himself up, 
and stands for a minute or two, ^'collecting all his might." 
There is something positively sublime in this pause, which makes 
the ensuing rush still more terrific. At length they close, with 
an impetus which, but that their foreheads are of the hardest, 
would be sufficient to split them both, each manoeuvring to get 
the advantage of the upper ground, and bringing either horn to 
bear alternately upon his adversary, while the noise of the con- 
test may be heard at a great distance, for the rest of the cattle, 
well knowing what is going on, run bellowing from all directions 
towards the scene of action, and surround the combatants, who 
thus fight, as it were, in a ring. When they are evenly matched, 
the event is long dubious ; but if one of them gains the flank of 
his antagonist, he is nearly sure to injure or upset him, atnd a 
bull is naturally so spiteful, that if he once gets his adversary 
down, he frequently continues to gore and trample him for a 
' long time after all resistance has ceased, as if his rage were not 
to be satiated by submission, or even by death. 

It is very annoying to the settler, in the course of a ride over 
his '' run," to find his best bull, perhaps recently purchased for 
a good round sum, at his last gasp. Fortunately this does not 
happen very often : the weaker or less skilful animal, finding his 
efibrts unavailing, generally rushes away with a dismal roar, 
" multa gemens ignominiam" and is pursued, not only by the 
victor, but by many of the other cattle, who, like true courtiers, 
have been waiting for the issue of the contest before they declare 
for either party. The conqueror then takes possession of tlie 
disputed herd, while the beaten bull wanders ofi* alone across the 
plain in search of other cattle, being at such times most dangerous 
to meet with, except in the vicinity of some rock or tree, which 
may serve for a means of escape. 

The most disagreeable, as well as the most laborious work 
connected with cattle farming in Australia is that of " draught- 
ing," or separating and classing a herd, which is necessary at 
certain times of the year, especially when any are to be sold, or 
removed to fresh pastures. It is, properly speaking, part of the 
stock-keeper's duty, though many settlers go through it all in 

f2 
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person, being fond of the excitement of the business, which 
indeed requires both nerve and activity, A cattle enclosure is 
usually subdivided into five yards : two of them &cing the entrance 
are large, the three others are smaller ; the former are known 
as "receiving," and the latter sus "draughting" yards, all of 
which communicate with one another. The whole herd are first 
enclosed in one of the large yards, and thence as many are forced 
into one of the smaller as will about half fill it ; the gateway is 
then closed beliind them, and those leading to the other divisions 
are thrown open, at each of which a man is stationed, armed with 
a " waddy," or green sapling, about as thick, and four times as 
long, as an Irish shilelagh, and operations then commence. It 
is no easy matter to part the cattle in the first instance, as they 
instinctively keep close together, and will not single out, except 
on compulsion ; and when at length an animal is forced to do so, 
he is* usually well belaboured, and makes for the nearest gateway, 
literally " like mad." If this happens to be the right one, he is 
sufiered to pass unscathed, but if otherwise, he receives such a 
rap upon the head from the " waddy " of the man who is defend* 
ing the gateway, that he is fain to turn tail and try his luck 
elsewhere, and he is thus bandied about, amidst blows and shouts 
innumerable, until he takes the right direction. 

As the numbers in the draughting-yard diminish, the risk in- • 
creases, for the wildest of the cattle remain among the last, and 
when compelled to leave the rest, frequently charge through every 
obstacle into one of the wrong yards, whence they are dislodged 
with still greater difficulty. The chief share of the danger falls 
upon the draughter, who has to go amongst the cattle in the first 
instance, and being sometimes threatened on all sides, should 
be a very Argus of watchfulness. When pursued, he makes 
for the nearest part of the fence ; but when there is not time to 
reach it, he throws himself down upon the ground, and lets the 
infuriated animal pass by or over him. The other men, mean- 
while, who are stationed at the several gateways, have no sine- 
cure, especially when three or four animals rush together pell- 
mell towards an opening, through which only one, perhaps, is to 
be allowed to pass, and the others are to be stopped, almost at the 
same moment. 

Practice, however, does wonders; and the stock-keepers, 
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whose chief recommendation for employment, next to bold riding, 
is that of being '^good men in a yard/' display wonderful agility 
and indifference to danger, drawing aside to let an animal go by, 
then springing back again almost simultaneously to stop the rest, 
with a dexterity in the use of their ^' waddies " that would do 
credit to a Spanish matador. 

A stock-yard, or enclosure for cattle and horses, which no 
station in the interior of Australia is without, is usually erected 
on a flat, or gentle slope, in the vicinity of good riding ground, 
so that the animals, when breaking off, as they are particularly 
apt to do at the entrance, may not have the advantage of broken 
country on their side. The fence is five-barred, and of very 
strong construction, for otherwise it would be utiable to sustain 
the vast pressure to which it is subjected when filled with the 
half-wild catde. 

It is built entirely of wood, strong rails of which are firmly 
driven into mortised posts, sunk in the ground to the depth of 
three feet and upwards, and rammed down hard at the butt end. 
Nails are not used in any part of it. The timber generally 
preferred is the stringy-bark, blue-gum, or mountain ash. 

The size of an enclosure varies with the quantity of stock it is 
intended to contain, as, being an expensive structure, nobody 
builds a larger one than he actually requires. A space of about 
14 roods in Jength by 12 in breadth, will contain some 800 or 
1000 head of mixed cattle. 

One of the smaller enclosures is used as a branding-yard, and 
here the young stock are branded with the initials or mark of 
their owner. No two proprietors residing in one district are 
allowed to use the same brand, and it is the business of the new 
comer to make inquiries on this point, so as to avoid all risk of 
confusion of property. 

Two side fences, called " wings," are carried out in front of 
the enclosures, extending to a distance of 10 or 12 roods. These 
are sufficiently wide at the outer extremities to admit at once the 
whole herd of cattle, but they gradually become narrower towards 
the gateway, and are of great service to the horsemen when riding 
in the cattle, by concentrating them, and preventing them either 
from breaking away at the sides, or running past the entrance. 

Calves are branded at any age under six months, for when the 
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herd is numerous or refractory they must be caught when they 
may. The roughness of the stockmen's proceedings can be 
equalled only by its rapidity — hundreds of calves are roped, muti- 
lated, and branded in a day. The stock-owners never seem to 
apprehend any ill effects from this hasty treatment, or, if tliey do, 
they have obviously made up their minds, in the colonial phrase, 
to " chance it." 

The fence of the branding-yard is more closely constructed 
than that of the other divisions, and is provided with what is 
called a " branding panel," which is, in fact, a sort of screen, 
behind which the men take refuge, if suddenly charged by an 
infuriated aitimal. 

The markets in Sydney are very fluctuating, and much of the 
settler's success depends upon his bringiug his stock to market at 
the proper moment. The detention of a week, or even a day, on 
the road, has been known to make an important diminution in 
his proBts. The wholesale butchers, who are the principal 
purchasers, combine to keep down prices, and to oblige the seller 
to part with his stock on terms which they themselves have 
fixed. The stock-owner or his agent, when within a day or 
two's journey from Sydney, and as yet ignorant of the current 
prices, is met by a butcher, who inspects his stock, and concludes 
by making him an offer. If he declines it, he is accosted, in due 
time, by another confederate, who offers him still I^ss ; this, of 
course, he also refuses, wlien shortly a third comes to him with 
no higher terms, and so on. By this time he is full of nervous 
perplexity, and returns to the man who made him the first offer ; 
but it is then too late— the first bidder will either make no offer at 
all, or bid still lower than the rest ; and thus the settler is bandied 
about like a shuttlecock, until he is reduced to such a state of 
anxiety and mortification that he is glad to take anything he 
can get. 

Sometimes, however, it happens that these plots are unsuc- 
cessful. I remember a particidar occasion on which some cattle 
were brought to Sydney from the interior in excellent condition, 
and as there were no others to be procured at the time, they were 
very much sought after. They were worth about ten pounds each, 
a large price in Australia, where a fine ox is often sold for thirty 
shillings, and good beef may be bought for Id, per pound. The 
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butchers, as usual, combined together, and agpreed to offer not 
more than eight pounds, with which intention three or four of 
them sought out the owner. He, on his part, took some time to 
consider the proposal, and while he was doing so, the plot was 
discovered. Another of the purchasers, in his eagerness, made a 
higher offer, for which breach of agreement, he was summarily 
knocked down by the first spokesman, to the astonishment of the 
unsuspecting settler, who, being thus put into possession of the 
real state of afiairs, was enabled to retaliate on the purchasers, 
and obtain his own price. 

In addition to the demand for colonial consumption, and for 
salting, a new market for the surplus stock has been found 
within the last few years, by the discovery of the process of 
^^ boiling down," or converting the whole carcase into tallow. 
He who first put this plan into operation deserved the thanks of 
all the colonists, for had not this method, or some equivalent to 
it, been invented, cattle and sheep must soon have become 
almost unsaleable, as the supply had so greatly exceeded the 
demand, whereas now, though the colonial market should be 
overstocked, the animal, whether sheep or ox, is at least worth 
its hide and tallow for exportation. 

"Boiling down" is a very simple and rapid process. The 
whole carcase, having been cut up into pieces, and thrown into 
large cast-iron pans, each capable of containing several bullocks, 
is boiled to rags, during which operation the fat is skimmed off, 
until no more rises to the surface. The boiled meat is then taken 
out of the pans, and, afler having been squeezed in a wooden press, 
which forces out the remaining particles of tallow, it is either 
thrown away, or used as food for pigs, vast numbers of which 
are sometimes kept in this manner, in the neighbourhood of a 
boiling establishment. 

The proprietors of these places will either boil down the 
settler's sheep and cattle at so much per head, or purchase them 
wholly from him in the first instance, and convert them into 
tallow at their own risk. The value of an animal for this pur- 
pose depends of course entirely on his condition, and usually 
varies from 30^. to 3/. 10*. 

Horned cattle will reach a high pitch of perfection under the 
climate of Australia, in the hands of an experienced breeder. 
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Pure animals of several breeds have always been imported from 
England, and, on the whole, no sort is so popular, or found to 
combine more of the necessary qualifications, than the improved 
short horn, of which many colonial bred specimens are to be 
met with, that might well compete for a prize at some of our 
most important shows. 

Though to capitalists now visiting the colony for the purpose 
of engaging in pastoral pursuits, a speculation in cattle does not 
hold out such advantages as sheep fiirming, yet there is less 
risk connected with it, and it may be particularly recommended 
under certain circumstances. The profits of a cattle station very 
far inland must always be much lessened by the expense and 
loss of condition of the stock, attending long overland journeys 
to the capital. But if, on the other hand, a good and tolerably 
quiet herd can be purchased, together with a station which has 
been ascertained to be capable of fiitteniug readily, in the vicinity 
of the coast, so as to command facilities for shipping live stock 
to the various colonial markets, and also for salting beef, most 
favourable results are attainable, without calculating on any un- 
reasonable share of good fortune. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Half-wild Horses of the Interior— Roying Mode of Life— Local At- 
tachments — Appearance of a large Herd on the Plains — Entire Horses — 
The Vicious Habits they occasionally acquire — Anecdote — A Bush Inci- 
dent—Value of a good Saddle Horse — " Buckjumping" — Mode of Break- 
ing Young Horses — Roping a Coit — Horse-hunting — Irreclaimable Herds 
— ^A rash Speculation — Quality of Australian Horses — ^Advice to Breeders. 

The half-wild, or bush horses, bred on the large grazing districts 
in the interior of Australia, differ gp*eatly in their habits from 
those in a state of domestication^ and their treatment, which is 
similar to that of the horned cattle, produces similar results. 
The natural grasses of the country being sufficient to keep them 
in condition both in summer and winter, they never require any 
additional food from their owners, but are suffered to roam at 
large within certain limits, and are brought back to the en- 
closures ^' en masse," whenever they are wanted, either for the 
purpose of branding the foals, or taking out colts and fillies for 
breaking or for sale. They are driven in more or less frequently 
according to circumstances ; those herds that show symptoms of 
running riot and getting out of control, by rambling beyond the 
bounds of their owner's pastures, require to be ridden in con- 
stantly, while those that remain contented upon their feeding- 
g^unds are often left undisturbed for many months ; the stock- 
keepers to whose charge they are entrusted, use their own 
judgment in this matter, and treat them accordingly. 

Nothing can be more congenial to their natural disposition than 
the wandering life they lead in New South Wales ; at one time 
revelling upon a bank of wild oats, at another trooping off to a 
patch of ^^ burnt feed '' (as the young herbage is called which 
springs up on the spots where the old grass has been set on fire), 
to-day resorting to some well-known haunt, " to-morrow to fresh 
woods and pastures new ;" now slaking their thirst ad libitum 
in some cool stream or gushing spring, or shunning the noon- 
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day heat beneath the shady honeysuckle or feathery mimosa. 
As they roam across the boundless plains there is a freedom and 
elasticity in all their motions which domesticated animals seldom 
exhibit ; and yet, in the midst of one's admiration of such a scene, 
it is painful to mark the contrast between the fine promising 
colt, as yet " by spur dnd bridle undefiled," and some broken- 
kneed and wind-galled stock-horse, who has for a time rejoined 
but finds it difficult to keep pace with his old associates. 

Their rambling propensities are, however, as in the case of 
cattle, counteracted by the strong attachment they acquire to any 
spots on which they have been depastured for a time, but espe- 
cially to the places where they have been bred : were it not for 
this, the trouble in keeping them within reasonable bounds would 
be endless, and even as it is, when horses are removed from 
pastures on which they have been reared, they must be closely 
watched for some time sul^sequently, or they will ramble back 
again from incredibly long distances, having been known to 
make their way home, through every obstacle, for 300 miles. 

From the mode of life they lead, restrained in their wan- 
derings by no bounds, unaccustomed <to the hand of man, and 
not dependent upon him for food, they learn to look upon him 
with alarm and suspicion, and it requires some manoeuvring 
to approach them without creating a premature panic. A 
stock-keeper would be able to go through the midst of a herd 
without causing much disturbance, while a stranger to their 
habits would disperse them at once by his approach. It requires 
a kind of craft to make them imagine you have come among 
them accidentally, and not for any ulterior purpose, as they have 
a most feminine instinct in guessing '^ what your intentions are ;" 
a.nd if they suspect you are come for the purpose of driving them 
-into the enclosures, they make off at once, thereby defeating your 
first object, which is to make sure, before you start, that the 
animal you are in quest of is amongst them. 

On the approach of a horseman, one or two on the outside 
sound an alarm, and make off towards the rest, who thereupon 
rush together, and a general concentration takes place. It ts a 
fine sight to see a large herd of these horses, of every size, age, 
and colour, mustering in this manner from hill and valley, as if 
by common consent. Though physically very powerful, thev 
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assume no threatening aspect : their safety lies in their speed ; and 
as they eye the suspicious object, their meaning is obvious — they 
say, as plainly as looks and gestures cau say, Now what do you 
want? If you are a stranger, pass on quietly ; but if you are for 
a gallop, we are quite ready to try of what mettle that horse of 
yours is made. 

It might naturally be supposed that animals thus unencumbered 
would be able to distance one of their own species with the dis- 
advantage of weight on his back, but the reverse is usually the 
case. 

In every herd the entire horse is suffered to remain at large 
throughout the year, and has oflen great influence upon the 
movements of the rest, over whom he reigns paramount and 
supreme ; he watches them with a jealous eye, allows no rival 
to approach with impunity, and is evidently conscious of, and 
pleased with, his guardianship. Those who have long lorded it 
over their fellows acquire at times eccentric and fanciful habits : 
some of them will allow neither any addition to nor separation from 
their own particular herd, bringing back instantly those who show 
a wish to straggle away or lag behind, and foiling any attempt of 
a strange horse to join company, by hunting him backwards and 
forwards, always keeping on the inside, and interposing between 
him and the rest, with fierce and menacing gestures, until the 
intruder is glad to seek quarters elsewhere — in short, " cutting 
him out *' as well as could be done by the most expert cattle 
hunter. 

Occasionally they become vicious, and will not hesitate to 
attack a horseman, if he ventures too near their herd, laying 
back their ears, and charging him open mouthed ; this, however, 
is of rare occurrence. A more common, though less natural 
'' habit, is that of destroying foals : this is a ruinous vice, and most 
unaccountable : horses that acquire it are removed at once from 
the pastures ; but they cannot always be detected, the native 
dog, and other causes, being often wrongfully suspected in the 
first instance. I knew a stockowner in one of the southern 
districts, who kept a numerous herd of mares, aa'ongst which lie 
"lad lately introduced a promising horse ; some months after- 
wards he visited his station, when he made the usual inquiries 

f his stockkeeper concerning the state of his stud, and was m 
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formed that, owing to a drought, they were all rather thin, 
except the new horse, whose condition was excellent, '< and,*' 
added the man, " it's no wonder, for he eats all the foals ;" and in 
short it turned out, to the dismay of the proprietor, that although 
he had not actually eaten, yet he had destroyed all that he could 
lay hold of, which did not except many. 

This extraordinary propensity is usually peculiar to horses 
which have long been running at large, but this is not always 
the case, for I remember a remarkable instance of it in an 
animal that was constantly worked. He was tethered in his 
owner's paddock, when a man leading a large Clydesdale mare, 
with her young foal, passed within reach of his rope ; the horse, 
seeing the foal within the length of his tether, immediately 
seized him, threw him down, and would have killed him in a 
very short time, had it not been for a lucky thought wiiich 
struck the groom, who, guessing from the violent efforts made by 
the mare to break away, that she would best defend her offspring, 
slipped the halter from her head, when she attacked the enemy 
with such fury that she beat him off, and saved her foal from the 
jaws of destruction. 

The half-wild herds are necessarily kept separate from the 
saddle-horses and those that are used for the daily work on the 
station ; these are not allowed to ramble far, but are taught to 
remain within two or three miles of home, which, in New South 
Wales, is considered a very moderate distance. They are, how- 
ever, always apt to mix with the rest, and this inclination which 
they retain for each other's company is a frequent source of 
annoyance to the settler. A visit to a sheep-station being neces- 
sary on the following morning, he gpves onlers to his stock- 
keeper to have the saddle-horses at hand by an early hour. 
After dressing and breakfasting in a hurry, he finds that his 
man has been out since daybreak, but has not yet returned, and 
accordingly is fast losing his temper, when to his great joy he 
discerns him coming at a brisk walk, and driving the horses 
before him. Inwardly congratulating himself that there is still 
sufficient time left to reach the sheep-station by the appointed 
hour, he arranges along the fence his saddle, bridle, stockwhip, 
&c., so that not a moment may be lost. By this time the saddle- 
horses are close at hand the lapse of a few minutes will see* 
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them safe in the stockyard, when suddenly a rumbling noise 
is heard, and from some unexpected quarter a herd of un- 
broken horses ^' come quickly thundering on ;" these, neither 
knowing nor caring whether the saddle-horses are wanted or not, 
at one fell swoop take off the whole of them, nothing loth, in 
their company, leaving their owner to chew the cud of mortifi- 
cation and to speculate whether they will continue their onward 
career for two miles or five. As the climax of his distress he 
remembers that his best stock-horse having been ^^ hobbled " on 
the previous evening to prevent him from rambling too £ir, can- 
not &il to cut his fetlocks severely in his violent efforts to keep 
pace with the rest, and when he is brought home again will pro- 
bably be unserviceable for several days. 

The value of a good saddle-horse can nowhere be more 
thoroughly appreciated than in the interior of Australia. In 
more civilized countries, if anything goes wrong with one's steed, 
there is no difficulty in finding other modes of conveyance, but 
the settler is like an Arab, wholly dependent upon his horse ; 
with him he is free as air, without him little better than a 
fixture. He feels uneasy when his horse is not to be found, even 
though he should not happen to be in want of him at the time ; 
he looks upon any accident that may be&ll him as a most serious 
matter, and would even let you meddle with his purse rather 
than his stud. A good hack is the first thing he purchases in 
prosperity, and the last that adversity can wrench from hun. 
In fact the settler's home is in the saddle; and though he 
never actually goes out for a ride, which would be as great 
an anomaly as a Lambeth waterman taking, for his private 
pleasure, a row upon the Thames, yet he does so because it is 
necessary to his vocation, and forms part of his daily labour. 
He betakes himself to the saddle in as business-like a way as the 
merchant to his desk, or the lawyer to his brief. 

The worthlessness of an indifferent horse, on the other hand, 
is felt most severely in the bush : this he only can tell, who, in 
the midst of a journey through the pathless wilds, where a night 
in the open air is the sole alternative of not reaching the solitary 
station, has felt his horse by degrees grow weaker and weaker, 
" while his drooped head sinks gradually low," until at length the 
exhausted animal stands still under him, and refuses to advance 
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an inch further, so that at last he has to carry his saddle, bridle, 
and all the etcseteras, on his shoulders, and trudge on alone, for 
many a weary mile, to the intended halting-place. 

Australian horses have a vicious habit known as ^^ buck-jump- 
ing," or as it is more fiimiliarly called, " bucking." This trick, in 
its aggravated fonn, is peculiar to the colts bred in the colony and 
in Van Diemen's Land, and is decidedly the most expeditious way 
that could be devised for emptying a saddle. An expert ^^ buck- 
jumper" usually begins when his rider is in some degree off his 
guard and has not got him tight in hand ; then, watching his 
opportunity, he flings down his head between his forelegs, sets 
up or <^ arches " his back, and concentrating all his muscular 
force, gives a succession of short, quick plunges, all his legs 
being at times off the ground together. While thus '^ bucking," 
he usually describes a circle, squealing and snorting the whole 
time in a most excited manner, and frequently continuing his 
jumps, after throwing his rider, until the girths also give way, 
and the saddle follows its owner. There are not many horsemen, 
however good riders under other circumstances, who can " sit a 
buckjumper ;" a practised few, by keeping the horse's head well 
up, and taking a vice-like grasp of the saddle with their knees, 
can manage to sit it out, if not taken unawares ; but no man can 
escape a &11 if the horse once gets his head down — he then has it 
all his own way, and the longer the rider keeps on, the greater 
will be the impetus with which he finally meets the ground. 
This habit, though common, is by no means universal : many 
colts that show it when first handled, are entirely cured when 
put to regular work ; but an aged horse, who is a confirmed 
buckjumper, is never to be depended on, and if he finds a good 
opportunity of disposing of his rider, is as likely to do so at the 
end as at the commencement of his day*s work. 

No satisfiictory reason has been given for the prevalence of 
this habit, though the probability seems to be that it is caused in 
a great many instances by the hasty, insufficient mode of break* 
ing horses, pursued in most parts of the colony. If a stockowner 
has some colts fit for handling, he engages a horse-breaker, who 
contracts to break them all at so much per head, and whose 
interest it is to finish his work quickly ; and so, as the bush phrase 
g«ies, he ** roughs them off" as speedily as possible, and pursues 
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the same hasty treatment towards all, without making any allow- 
ance for variety of disposition and temper. Many of these men 
have no other qualifications for their trade than a firm seat in 
the saddle, and the power, as it is called, of " sitting a buck- 
jumper ;" patience and perseverance, which are indispensable to 
a steady horse-breaker, are qualities not expeditious enough for 
New South Wales. Accordingly young horses are very severely 
treated, and sometimes fairly ^' beaten into shape," whip and spur 
being used indiscriminately as the only means of correction. The 
consequence is, that many a colt whose temper might otherwise 
have been good, comes out of the breaker's hands either full of 
vice, or brokenspirited and worthless. 

The way in which a half-wild colt is first caught resembles 
the rest of bis treatment. The whole herd having been driven 
into the stock-yard, he is enclosed, together with a few others, 
in one of the smaller divisions : three or four men then go into 
them, the most expert of whom, usually the head stock-keeper, 
advances towards the horses, having in his hand a pole, about ten 
feet in length, from the end of which hangs the noose of a strong 
rope, made of platted thongs of hide, which, watching his oppor- 
timity as the horses rush past him, he drops gently round the 
animal's neck. This is the critical moment : the colt, .frantic 
with terror, if not checked immediately, would dash himself 
against the fence, or be crippled in attempts to jump over ; and 
if stopped too suddenly, is liable to be choked, or otherwise 
injured by the jerk. On the instant, therefore, that the noose is 
'^ placed," the rope is seized by all hands, who stop the animal's 
career as gradually as possible, by giving him plenty of line 
when he rears, and so threatens to injure himself by falling back, 
and resuming a steady pull when he attempts to break away by 
force ; in short, playing him much as an angler does a trout, 
until at length he is dragged, half throttled, into the middle of 
the yard, where he stands, the pictur^fof mingled rage and fear, 
fiqu^ing and furiously beating the air with his forelegs, while, 
as the pressure of the rope increases, his tongue hangs out of his 
mouth, and his eyes are swollen in their sockets. The next step 
is to get the halter upon his head ; this, if practicable, is done as 
he stands, in which case the catching-rope is still kept tight, 
while the halter is gently ** insinuated " on by nuans of a short 
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forked stick, and sometimes by the hand, the man on whom this 
part of the work devolves taking care to elude a blow from the 
colt's forefeet, with which he strikes very quickly. But if the 
animal falls from exhaustion, which usually happens, the noose is 
immediately slackened, and he is kept down upon his side by 
main strength, ont man pressing his head, another clinging to 
the uppermost foreleg, the power of which is greatly lessened by 
its being bent, while a third confines the hind legs in a shorter 
rope ; the halter is then put on and fastened ; and, finally, the 
catching-rope is taken off as he lies upon the ground. It is some 
time, however, before he recovers his fright ; and for a long 
while after being allowed to rise, he looks, to use the colonial 
phrase, ^' as if he couldn't believe it :" and, indeed, the whole 
aflair is anything but moderate exercise to all parties concerned* 
Next day, when the colt's excitement has had time to subside, 
his breaking commences; and it frequently happens that the 
saddle is fairly put on his back in the course of three days from 
the time when he was first roped. 

I have often wondered that the lasso has never yet found its 
way into the interior of Australia, as the use of it would soon be 
acquired by men who are so skilful in everything connected with 
the management of stock. The present method, of catehing 
animals with a rope placed on the end of a pole, is less dexterous, 
and attended with more danger, inasmuch as it cannot be prac- 
tised without coming into very close contact with the animal 
destined to be caught. 

Horse-hunting is glorious sport, the best perhaps that Aus- 
tralia can afford. The animal you are on, accustomed to his 
work, is doubly eager when in chase of his own species, and 
strains every nerve in the pursuit; while before you a large 
<' body " of horses, " the wild, the free," going at a racing pace, 
up hill and down dale, with their long matted manes and tails 
streaming in the wind, Jbrm a very animated sight; and the 
^' quadrupedans pedum sonitus," which makes the music of the 
chase, is peculiarly exhilarating. 

The degree of excitement and trouble depends very much upon 
the habits of the herd pursued. Those which have been kept 
under constant control are driven in with ease ; at starting, they 
take the right direction, and all that is to be done is to follow 
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them at a steady gallop, within a moderate distance, always taking 
care to be well up with them as they draw near the enclosures, 
to prevent their running past the entrance or breaking away, 
a trick which, like the half-wild cattle, they are apt to acquire. 
On the other hand, those that have been neglected soon become 
very refractory, urged by the natural propensity which all animals 
have, when running at large, as in Australia, to relapse into the 
wild state : and they frequently give infinite trouble to their 
owners, by doing their best to avoid the right route to the enclo- 
svLvea, which, however, they well know, and submit to enter only 
on sheer compulsion ; and this cannot be effected except by what, 
in colonial phrase, is denominated " solid galloping." 

Some herds of horses have become, like numbers of the wild 
cattle, wholly irreclaimable ; and having long defeated all attempts 
to drive them into the enclosures, are useless to their owner, to 
whom they are a tantalizing sort of property, visible, yet beyond 
his reach. 

A friend of mine once purchased, on speculation, some of these 
wild horses, tempted probably by their low price, and by the 
hope that, as he had great experience in these matters, he might 
accomplish more than his forerunners; having, however, pre- 
viously secured himself from loss by stipulating that the horses 
were to be delivered to him by their owner at the distance of 
fifteen miles from his station : for the great difficulty with the 
wild stock consists in driving them off their own pasture grounds 
in the first instance ; when removed elsewhere, they invariably 
become less refractory. 

The first party that went out in pursuit were ^ve horsemen, 
all tried men, and well mounted for the occasion. After a long 
search, they happened to fall in with a small group of the same 
number, with which, in sporting phraseology, they immediately 
^* went away." For a time they succeeded in keeping them 
together, which is a great point ; but all attempts to get them 
into the enclosure proved, as before, abortive, for they would 
go no way but their own ; and, finally, when hard pressed, 
would separate, or " split off," each in his oWn direction. The 
horsemen had no alternative but to do the same, and each 
singling out his quarry, continued the chase alone. The finale 
Was the same as it had constantly been before, nearly all 
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parties, both pursuers and pursued, being run to a stand-stfll. 
One or two of the colts were brought in to the enclosures, so 
thoroughly exhausted that the horsemen could throw their stock- 
whips around their necks, and fairly lead them home, incapable 
of resistance. After many days' continued exertion, the party 
succeeded in getting a few together in the enclosures ; but when 
they were again let out to be driven to the place of delivery, 
they all broke away in different directions, in spite of the efforts 
of seven or eight horsemen, and notwithstanding that they had 
been kept without food or water for some time previously ; so 
that the purchaser, who in the early stage of the pursuit had 
dislocated his shoulder against a gum-tree, was forced to abandon 
his speculation. 

The greater part of these bad habits arise in the first instance 
from neglect ; and it is always very imprudent to allow horses 
to acquire the habit of rambling far from head-quarters, for, 
besides the wildness which it fosters, the severe gallops to which 
they will be subjected over all sorts of country are very injurious 
to them, especially to the young stock, many of whom are thereby 
crippled before they are old enough for breaking. Australian 
horses are chiefly descended from English blood, with a few 
Arabs. Their quality varies so much in different parts of the 
colony, that a lair estimate of them cannot be formed except by 
one who has visited many of the large breeding districts. In 
some of these coach and cart-horses are principally reared ; in 
others, hacks and well-bred horses ; and in not a few the stock- 
owners, either from carelessness or want of judgment, pay no 
attention to quality, so long as they can increase their numbers ; 
for this reason there are many herds in the interior of a very 
worthless description, being neither fit for saddle nor harness. 
But in other districts, where more attention has been paid to 
breeding, many excellent animals are produced — better, indeed, 
than might be expected, when it is remembered that no horses 
of first-rate form have as yet been imported to the colony, and 
that English horses certainly deteriorate in Australia, inasmuch 
as the young stock seldom equal their sires either in shape or size* 
This is chiefly owing to the nature of the climate, which, from 
the excessively rapid growth it promotes in all kinds of animals, 
causes them to shoot up too hastily, and, as a natural conse- 
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quence, does not bring them ultimately to the same perfection 
to which they attain in England, where the form is more 
gradually developed. 

One striking defect in the Australian-bred horses is the nar- 
rowness of their " build ;" there is usually a want of expansion 
of the ribs and of the frame generally. Saddles intended for 
colonial use must be made narrower in the tree than those used 
in England, which would not be serviceable in New South Wales. 
On the other hand, they have many excellent qualities ; activity 
and hardiness enabling them to sustain a great deal of work upon 
little food ; journeys of many hundred miles in the interior, and 
all the severe work of the stock-stations, being performed by 
horses who neither in winter nor summer get more solid suste- 
nance than the natural grass of the country. Their hoofs are 
remarkably sound and good, rendering the loss of a shoe a itatter ' 
of little consequence. 

But it must be owned that horses in New South Wales are, 
generally speaking, very harshly and injudiciously treated. In 
the interior, colts aie usually broken and put to hard work at 
the age of two years, long before their strength is equal to it. 
Many suffer from this unfair treatment ; and those that do not 
cannot long bear up against the very severe work to which they 
are afterwards unavoidably subjected, from the nature of the 
pursuits of the country ; the consequence of which is that the 
majority are broken down before they have passed their prime 
and it is a rarity in New South Wales to meet with a sound 
horse after the age of eight or nine years : one that has long 
been used for the saddle in the interior, and remains sound, must 
indeed be a prodigy of hardiness. 

Like the human race, horses are subject to very few disorders 
in Australia ; that most fatal one, the glanders, being as yet 
unknown. Young stock are frequently attacked by inflammation 
of the throat, commonly called ** the strangles," when under 
the age of eighteen months ; but they suflTer less from it than 
animals kept on artificial food, and usually recover without th« 
assistance of man. 

The best shaped horse of its kind to be met with in Australia 
is the light cart-horse, of which some very good specimens are 
bred, particularly on the beautiful farms in the vicinity of Windsor, 
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on the river Hawkesbury. The lighter sort is preferred, as being 
best adapted to a warm climate, where excessive size is less desir- 
able than moderate bulk with more activity. 

For long journeys and general purposes, the most useful sort 
of hack that a resident in the interior can possess, is a tolerably 
well-bred animal, combining activity and strength with compact- 
ness of form, or what is aptly described as a *' large horse in a 
small compass." 

To the breeder the most valuable animal is one suited to the 
Calcutta market. The East India Company have lately pur- 
chased numbers of Australian horses for the use of their cavalry ; 
and for this and other purposes the better sort of animal selected 
from New South Wales has been much approved. One advan- 
tage which these horses possess is that, having been bred in a 
warm^limate, they are less liable to be enervated by the excessive 
heat of India than those imported from colder latitudes. 

Whatever be the description of animal that the breeder may 
prefer, only good ones of their kind hold out any prospect of 
remuneration ; those of inferior quality are now hardly worth 
rearing, as the supply of all sorts of stock has long exceeded the 
colonial demand ; and as the surplus of the horses cannot, like 
that of the sheep and cattle, be converted into an article of export 
by means of boiling down, there is little prospect but of their 
further depreciation. There is no property on a stock establish- 
ment so thoroughly valueless as a breed of ill-shaped and weedy, 
or, as they are styled in the colony, " three-cornered " horses. 
On the other hand, he who produces good animals, though at a 
greater expense, has a double chance of success ; he will always 
find them more saleable in Sydney than inferior ones at half the 
price ; and when the colonial market is unfavourable, their excel- 
lence will enable him to ship them to India with advantage. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Economy of a Station — An ** Up-Country ** Store — Mode of Transacting 
Business — Agriculture in the Bush — Diet — Receipt for " a Damper " — 
Killing a Bullock — Boundary Questions — A Court of Enquiry — ^Sunday 
in the Far Districts. 

EvEBY proprietor of a large establishment in the interior of the 
country endeavours so to regulate the arrival of his "supplies" 
from Sydney, that he may never be wliolly at a loss for any 
necessary article. This is a great point in the internal economy 
of a station ; for when, by the detention of his teams upon the 
road, or any unexpected consumption of food, the supplies will 
not last out during the time that has been calculated, the pro- 
prietor pays the disagreeable penalty of being obliged to procure 
the needful article at some public store in the neighbourhood, to 
which he goes a most unwilling customer, expecting nothing 
eL^ than to pay double the ordinary prices, and, in truth, but 
seldom returning disappointed in this expecta'ion. 

The exterior of a bush or " up-country " store in Australia is 
usually similar to that of an ordinary slab building, except that 
it is somewhat longer, and of stronger construction. A glance 
at the inside shows a rude counter, behind which are several 
shelves, running round the whole length of the building, on 
which, as well as in all corners from the roof to the ground, is 
collected a mixture of everything that the pursuits of the coun- 
try, or tastes of its motley population, render saleable. Slop 
clothing for the men, Manilla and cabbage-tree hats, gown print 
and perfumery for women, coarse silk handkerchiefs, for which 
there is a great demand, as they are much used for stock whip- 
lashes, saddlery of every description, horseshoes and shoeing 
utensils; sheep-shears and butchers' knives, Epsom salts and 
castor oil, are piled up in motley array above the heavier arti- 
cles, consisting of chests of tea, bags of sugar and salt, and kegs 
of Virginian and colonial tobacco. The stock, in short, appears 
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to have been formed by a contribution of all the shopkeepers in 
Sydney, and there is hardly anything which the owner of a bush 
store does not keep, or which he considers " out of his line." 
His trade is frequently a flourishing one, though the cause of 
its being so is somewhat remarkable, as he may be said to thrive 
chiefly through the mistakes of his neighbours, for fixed prices 
are unknown in the bush ; and as his chief advantage lies in his 
possessing an article when no one else in the vicinity is supplied 
with it, it may be eaisily understood that on such occasions he 
sells pretty much on his own terms. 

Veiy little money, however, passes through the storekeeper's 
hands, for one may reside in the bush for months together 
without catching a glimpse of the current coin, the " order " 
system, which has long been adopted in the interior of the 
colony, being found desirable as a substitute for payment in 
cash.' It is usual for proprietors of stations "up the country" 
to keep an account current with a Sydney merchant or agent, 
from whom they also purchase their annual supplies, and, when 
discharging any debt in the interior, they simply draw an 
" order " upon him for the amount ; their produce is likewise 
intrusted to his charge, and he either sells it in Sydney, purr 
chases it himself from the settler, or ships it to England, as may 
be most advisable from the state of the market. A storekeeper's 
cash-box, therefore, seldom contains anything more than a num- 
ber of these " orders," commencing with " Please to pay," and 
addressed to various mercantile houses in the capital. Every 
now and then he remits a number of them to his agent in 
Sydney, who collects them, and credits him with the amount. 
In the interior they pass current throughout the districts where 
the signatures are known, and thus often remain in circulation 
for a considerable time. 

Were a practical modem agriculturist suddenly transplanted 
from the mother country to a grazing station some three hundred 
miles in the interior of New South Wales, just at the time when 
the paddocks are being prepared for wheat, it would be amusing 
to see his astonishment at a system, if such it can be called, so 
utterly at variance with anything he had previously witnessed in 
farming. Manure is here never used, and a rotation of crops 
seldom heard of; in fact, a stock-owner who thought about 
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either would be set down by his neighbours as "cranky." 
Matters are managed pretty much in the following way : — As 
many acres of land as are considered sufficient to ensure a supply 
of wheat in the event of partial failure (for which allowances, 
owing to the prevalence of drought, should always be made), 
having been enclosed with a strong three-rail fence, the soil is 
turned up once with the plough, after which the sower " lays 
on " the seed, frequently with as little care as if, to use a colonial 
simile, he were feeding his poultry : the harrow is then drawn 
once over the whole, and Nature is left to do the rest. This is 
certainly trusting her a great way ; but in spite of this hasty 
agriculture, very tolerable crops are frequently obtained, far 
better, it must be confessed, than is merited by the labour be- 
stowed upon them. 

But this is not all, for in the far districts it is a common 
practice, after once ploughing a field, or, as it is always called, a 
paddock, to trust during the next, and sometimes even the two 
following years, to what is known as a " self-sown " crop, in 
which case nothing whatever is done to the land from one season 
to another : it is taken for granted that sufficient grain for seed 
has been spilt during the previous harvest, partly from what has 
shelled out of the ear, and partly from careless reaping, and that 
each portion of ground has received a little of it, and on the 
faith of this no further trouble is taken about the matter. 
Some of these self-sown crops, though seldom yielding as much 
in quantity as when the land has been ploughed, are still very 
good ; and it is remarkable that the grain thus produced, besides 
being usually the finest, is never attacked by smut ; it seems 
to acquire a hardiness by its exposure during the winter months, 
which protects it against this otherwise prevalent evil. 

The fact is, that as the chief source of wealth to the colony 
springs from pastoral pursuits, the stockowner is seldom a good 
agriculturist ; he takes pains to acquire knowledge in the quality 
of wool, and prides himself not a little upon his judgment in 
horses and horned cattle, and in the breeding of live stock gene- 
rally, but his crops are a secondary consideration. The large 
grazing districts are situated so far inland that there is no market 
for any surplus wheat, owincr to the impossibility of conveying 
it to the capital upon remunerating terms, so he only cultivates 
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as much land as he thinks will supply his own establishment; 
and, indeed, if there should be a prospect of flour being pro- 
curable elsewhere at a low price, he does not cultivate at all, his 
sole consideration being how he may feed, in the most econo- 
mical manner, the number of men which he Ls obliged to employ 
in the care of the articles on which he does actually depend — :the 
produce of his flocks and herds. In the far districts, therefore, the 
land is cropped year after year successively, until the soil either 
becomes worn out or choked up with weeds, upon which the 
fence is pulled down and removed to a fresh spot, a process 
which, where land is of so little value, requires less time and 
labour than would be occupied in cleaning and manuring the old 
ground. 

Wheat is converted into flour by means of steel mills, turned 
by the hand, at least one of which is kept upon every station, 
and each of the working men has to grind his own weekly allow- 
ance of grain. 

Men who are hired by the year in the bush, whether as shep- 
herds, stock-keepers, or agricultural labourers, never engage to 
find their own provisions ; they are always supplied by the owner 
of the station on which they are employed, at a rate previously 
agreed upon. The usual weekly allowance for a single man is 
4 ounces of tea, 2 lbs. of sugar, 4 ounces of tobacco, 1 peck of 
wheat, and 10 or 12 lbs. of beef; anything that he may require 
beyond this must be paid for, but this is usually ample. Married 
men generally have a double allowance, and those who have 
large families, and to whom a liberal supply of food is a primary 
consideration, are in the habit of agreeing to take less wages, 
the diffierence being made up to them by their receiving an addi- 
tional quantity of rations, 

A loaf of bread is an article seldom seen in the abodes of the 
working classes in the interior of New South Wales ; the pro- 
prietor's table is usually the only place on which it is found. 
In every other part of the establishment a sort of cake, peculiar 
to the country, and known by the discouraging appellation of 
" damper," is used as a substitute. I am inclined to think this 
is an acquired taste, for I remember the first which I ate seemed 
very unpalatable ; those, however, who wish to try for them- 
selves may do so from the following genuine receipt : — Take 
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eight or ten pounds of second flour, and having placed them 
upon a strong table, mix with warm water, beginning from 
the centre of the heap, and knead until both arms ache 
thoroughly, and until the whole mass has acquired the con- 
sistency of tolerably stiff clay ; then flatten it out to a thickness 
of about an inch and a half, rub each side with flour, and prick 
it all over with a fork. Next, having removed the upper logs 
from a large wood fire, rake away the ashes on either side, so as 
to leave a gap in the middle suflficient for the admission of the 
damper : then cover it over again with the hot ashes, and turn 
it once during the process of baking. Lastly, brush off the ad- 
hering ashes with a cloth, and let it stand on its edge until it is 
quite cold. 

At best it is very inferior to bread, and I presume that its 
prevalence has arisen from its being used of necessity in the long 
journeys and overland trips through the country, where it would 
be impossible to make bread, and hence, partly through idleness, 
and partly through the force of habit, it has maintained its 
ground on other occasions, and has thus become the staff of life 
throughout the interior. 

The consumption of animal food in the bush is very large, 
beef being most generally eaten. When a working man hires 
upon a stock establishment for so many pounds of meat weekly, 
he usually expects to receive beef; and on stations where a 
great many hands are employed, a considerable number of cattle 
ture slaughtered in the course of the year. 

As soon as the previous supply begins to be exhausted, the 
stockkeeper is dispatched to the cattle station to hunt a fat 
bullock into the enclosures, for which purpose he starts early in 
the morning, so that the animal, who, when first brought into 
the yard, is usually in a very hot and excited state, owing to 
hard driving, may have some time to cool before evening. 

About an hour before sundown the stockkeeper brings word 
that it is time to kill the bullock. In this matter the owner's 
share of the work is to shoot him, for which purpose, as soon as 
everything is reported ready, he loads his piece, and proceeds to 
the enclosure. 

When the marksman is skilful, and the animal tolerably 
quiet, all goes on smoothly enough ; but when, as sometimes 
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happens, the reverse is the case, the result is very different, and 
a scene something like the following takes place. 

The bullock, which has been left quietly standing in the en- 
closure since the early part of the day, again becomes excited 
upon the approach of the men, who, with their long knives, 
pails of water, and other requisites for his final conversion into 
beef, gather around the yard, awaiting the moment when he 
falls by the hand of " the master." But just as the latter is on 
the point of drawing the trigger, the animal, who has been 
narrowly watching his movements, lowers his head, and makes 
a mad charge at him, until he comes into violent concussion 
with the fence, while the ball whistles harmlessly over its in- 
tended victim. The bullock then turning tail, runs desperately 
round his prison, in search of a weak point ; and having satis- 
fied himself that none such is to be found, stands out again 
in the middle, and faces his danger, but with a tremulous mo* 
tion of the head, which renders the next shot very much like a 
flying one, and causes considerable delay. 

" Go over to him, sir," suggests one of the bystanders, 
" you'll get a better chance from the inside ; he's ' quite quiet,' 
I've known him since he was a calf." 

This bit of advice, however, the settler declines, and resting 
his gun upon the fence, again takes aim at the fatal spot, a 
little above the curl on the forehead. This time the ball takes 
effect, so much so that the bullock falls headlong down, and a 
man runs in to administer a few additiomU blows to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. 

But he is quite premature, for the poor animal, who has been 
only stunned, comes to himself, and regaining his legs with the 
rapidity of thought, and seeing one of his tormentors within the 
precincts of his prison, makes after him with such good will, that 
he is barely saved by a precipitate scramble over the fence, to 
the great amusement of his companions. 

It is now no easy matter to get anything like a fair shot at 
the victim of unskilMness, who is tearing round the enclosures 
as hard as he can, and the matter must often be brought to a 
conclusion by catching him with a rope, in the usual way, and 
putting an end to his sufferings with an axe. 

When however this painful scene is over, and the animal is 
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at last killed, the rest of the work is soon despatched ; the car- 
case, having been skinned and dressed, is pulled up to the 
"* gallows " by means of a windlass, and left to cool during the 
night. At daybreak it is taken down, salted, and packed away 
in casks, before the sun has appeared to injure the meat, or the 
blow-flies have had time to learn anything about the matter. 

In the large grazing districts, where the boundaries of the 
land, over which each stockowner exercises his right of pasture, 
are not clearly defined by means of fences or hedges, as in more 
civilized countries, disputes are naturally of frequent occurrence. 
When a station changes hands, it is usual for the purchaser to 
ride round the outside of it, accompanied by the neighbouring 
settlers, so that the limits may be mutually agreed upon. But 
in spite of every precaution misunderstandings will arise ; in 
process of time some hill or gully, which had originally consti- 
tuted the landmark, becomes forgotten, or mistaken for ano- 
ther ; and the result is, that the right of pasture is claimed by 
both parties. Remonstrances succeed each other, but in vain ; 
each claimant is resolved to trust to his own memory rather than 
to that of his neighbour. Matters remain in this unsatisfactory 
state for a time, until some fine morning, one of the dis- 
putants, seeing a large flock of sheep, not his own, upon the 
contested ground, loses all patience, and starts ofi*, on the very 
first horse he can catch, to the commissioner of crown lands for 
the district ; and by him, after he has told the usual story about 
encroachment, damage done to his run, representing himself as 
the sole legitimate owner of the contested spot, and a most ill- 
used individual, he is informed that his neighbour, whose for- 
bearance also appears to have been exhausted much about the 
same time, has been to the commissioner upon the very day be- 
fore, and has lodged, mutatis mutandis, the same complaint. 
Things having come to this pass, the decision is left wholly to 
the commissioner, who, seeing no prospect of an amicable 
arrangement, appoints a day for his requested visit to the scene 
of controversy, usually within a month or so from the period of 
the appeal to his judgment ; during which the disputed pasture 
is occupied by both parties, and consequently soon becomes as 
bare, and nearly as well polished, as a mahogany table. 

The court of inquiry is usually held at the head station of one 
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of the claimants, and thither the commissioner arrives on the day- 
appointed, where he meets both the proprietors, each with a host 
of witnesses. The first occupant, or he who pui-chased his right 
of pasture from the first occupant, is the lawful owner, and the 
point at issue consequently is the fact of prior occupation. 

On the witnesses being called, first comes the shepherd of the 
plaintiff A., who affirms that he has been several years in his 
master's employ, and has fed his flock upon the disputed land 
ever since he can remember. 

Next appears the stockkeeper of B., who declares on the 
other hand that his master's cattle occupied the place before any 
sheep were brought into the neighbourhood, and offers, in cor- 
roboration of his testimony, to point out the marks of their old 
" rendezvous." 

But A. also produces his stockman, who states his conviction 
that the said rendezvous was not made by B.'s cattle at all, but 
by a herd belonging to a former owner of his master's station. 

B. again calls up a witness of longer standing in that part of 
the country, and the scale of testimony is once more evenly 
balanced ; and thus each party goes back a step beyond the other, 
and the subject of contention, like a Welsh pedigree, bids fair to 
be lost in the clouds, while the unhappy commissioner, amidst 
such conflicting evidence, is gradually taking leave of his wits. In 
addition to the usual causes of his perplexity, he loses much time 
from the difficulty in arriving at the real names of some of the 
attesting parties, for, in the biish of Australia, aliases are fre- 
quently as prevalent among the labouring classes as in the 
English collieries. Some of these are ludicrous enough : a neigh- 
bour of ours had a stockman who often used to be sent to our 
assistance at " gathering " times, and was only known, probably 
from his rough-riding feats, by the title of "Go by 'em ;" and 
I remember that on another occasion, when it was necessary to 
discover the real name of a man in our district, for the purpose 
of taking out a warrant against him, for having aided and abetted 
a party of bush-rangers then in the vicinity, we could get no 
further, for some time, than the sobriquet of " Terrible Billy." 

However, to return to our trial. A. now brings forth his 
reserve, a man who, by his own account, is of so long standing 
in the neighbourhood as to liave been what is called in the 
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colony a ^^'first fleeter." He declares that he has been originally 
in the service of the actual explorer and earliest occupant of the 
run, part of which is now in dispute, from whom it gradually 
changed hands, until it fell into those of its present owner. Now, 
as this man is the oldest of the party, and can therefore claim 
the longest memory, and as, moreover, he takes care to interlard 
his testimony with remarks upon the " first sight of the district," 
wild blacks, and flocks of kangaroos in quiet possession of the 
plains, all the other witnesses are put to silence, and listen in 
admiration to their more enterprising companion. 

The matter now seems brought to a conclusion, and A. and his 
party are already congratulating themselves on the result ; but 
just as the commissioner is on the point of deciding the contest 
in their favour, a sudden idea crosses his mind ; he remembers 
that this primaeval settler, though acknowledged to have been the 
first occupant, omitted, on one occasion, to pay his annual assess- 
ment for stock, which has not been subsequently made good ; this 
completely alters the state of affairs ; A.'s claim, arising from his 
prior occupancy, is lost, and his opponent, whose predecessors have 
been more punctual in their payments to the crown, is installed 
in possession of the disputed pasture. 

On a large sheep establishment the busiest day in the week is 
Saturday, when the supplies, consisting of tea, sugar, tobacco, 
wheat, and beef, are weighed out, and sent away in all directions, 
on carts and drays, to the various sheep-stations. 

Sunday is duly observed, even in the bush. It brings with it 
a cessation of labour, but leisure to some brings listlessness, 
and to others thou6:ht, and the alien's thoughts must often be 
sad. With what fond regrets, at such a time, does the re- 
collection of home rush upon the mind ! The sound of the 
village bells seems almost to ring in the ear, as fancy recalls the 
ciiurch that '^ points with taper spire to heaven," and the once 
familiar faces flocking under the well-known porch. Perhaps, 
too, something of self-reproach mingles with the settler's 
dream, as his thoughts wander back to the stately towers and 
solemn groves of our seats of learning ; and he blames the blind- 
ness of his credulity, when he left the studies which he now feels 
were so much more congenial to his tastes — when he left them 
'^ lion hoc pollicitus suis," and feels conscious that he has &cul- 
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ties which might be better and more usefiilly employed than in 
the occupations of the life which he has chosen. But he looks 
round, and everything that meets his eye reminds him that the 
die is cast, and repentance out of place. 

Most of all does it bring weariness to his spirit to feel him- 
self deprived of the best helps to devotion, and to be cut off &om 
all Christian communion. Perhaps there is not a church within 
fifty, or even a hundred miles ; and he cannot help contrasting 
his present desolation with the punctual observances of his early 
life, the veneration for which, once felt, is seldom effaced from 
the heart. 

The philosopher may boast that he can pray anywhere, and 
the Christian will try to do so ; but even with the wisest and 
best religious feeling is too apt to decline when its outward 
forms are withdrawn from the sight. 

Blame not the toiling and overworked colonist. Let him who 
is inclined to censure, rather learn the value of those helps of 
which he has never felt the want ; and be stimulated to extend 
to others on every possible occasion, and by all possible means, 
those blessings which he himself has always enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An Invitation— Expedition in Pursuit of Stray Cattle— Amos the Native — 
A day in the Gullies— Australian Night Scene—Tracking a Wild Herd 
— The Chase and Return. 

Beyond the undulating plains which formed our district, lay a 
vast expanse of broken country, consisting of dry creeks, gullies, 
wooded hills, and grassy flats, jumbled confusedly together, so 
as to produce the most remarkable scenery, and fit for nothing 
but to afford a secure retreat for liundreds of wild cattle, of 
which mention has been previously made as being wholly irre- 
claimable, and perfectly distinct in their habits from the half- 
wild herds. In these almost inaccessible regions they have long 
bred, and never voluntarily venture out on tiie open ground. 
There they remain unmolested, except when any of the branded 
or domesticated cattle, having strayed from the level country 
and joined them in their haunts, attract thither the settler and 
his men in their pursuit ; for, if they are not speedily sought and 
reclaimed, they soon become as intractable as the rest, and 
eventually past all recovery. An occurrence of this sort, which 
usually takes place soon after the winter, the time u hen cattle 
are most apt to stray, would occasion a note something like the 
following : — 

Dear , 

Some of our cattle have been seen among the wild ones 
in the gullies at the back of our station, and I am going to take 
a turn at them to-morrow. They have been missed several 
months, and it is high time that they were taught the way out 
again. Will you join us ? I dare say there are some of your 
own astray too. Come over in the evening, and bring a stocks 
keeper with you. We can then arrange plans with " Amos," 
who will meet us here, and make one of the party. 

In a case of this sort it Is not neighbourly to refuse assistance ; 
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so, on'?fiie occasion in question, as soon as we could catch our 
horses, we jogged down in the afternoon to answer the invitation 
in person. 

Our arrangements were soon completed. It was decided that the 
most judicious, or, as Amos called it, the most "judgematical '* 
plan, was to go into the gullies that very evening, and encamp 
there during the night, so as to have the whole of the following 
day for our work. Our party consisted of five horsemen, most of 
them well qualified for the expedition ; and my friend, the author 
of the note, as he threw open his enclosures at starting, felt con- 
fident that we should require the use of them on our return. 

But our most powerful ally, our sheet-anchor, was " Amos," 
a short description of whom, as a man " sui generis," will serve 
to beguile the way, as we ride onward to the gullies. He was 
a native-born white, and had been a stockowner all his life. His 
parents Ijad given him a few cows and brood-mares at his birth, 
and he was now, by dint of time and industry, the owner of 
many thousands of cattle. But though fully possessed of the 
means, he had no wish to alter his style of living for the better, 
or to rest in any way from his hard and laborious employment. 
He was, in fact, a man who could not be wholly domesticated ; 
his slab hut was all that he required at night, and his home was 
abroad in the saddle, an article which seldom lasted him more 
than a year. Sparing of his speech, and possessed of little curi- 
osity upon any extraneous subject, it was his maxim — a most, 
excellent one — " always to mind his own business ;" and though 
he was ever most ready to assist, he never interfered with his 
neighbours. His whole ambition seemed to be what he was — 
an oracle upon all subjects connected with his own peculiar 
occupation, and the most fearless rider in the district, one who, 
let the animals pursued go where they might, had never yet 
failed to " head them," or refused to follow them down anything 
" short of a precipice." Every inch of plain, forest, and gully 
was known to him for miles round, and for months together he 
would pursue the same daily routine of life, mounting his horse 
at an early hour and sallying forth to all parts of his " run :" 
while his " hut-keeper " had one reply to all inquiries — " his 
master was out after stock." 

An overdose of tea, the usual beverage on these expeditions, 
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drove sleep from my eyes, and it was midnight before I could 
follow the example of my companions, who, one after another, 
iiad sunk into a state of oblivion around me ; but I could not 
envy them, for I was amply repaid for the want of rest by the 
wild and unreclaimed beauty of the scene. 

We had encamped in a verdant gully, between two prettily 
wooded hills, skirted by a river, which, like most Australian 
streams, at times a roaring torrent, was now a series of placid 
lakes, across which the midsummer moon cast its gentle lane of 
light. Our horses were grazing on an adjacent flat, and the 
clink of their " hobble " chains grew fainter and fainter as they 
receded in the distance. The forest, so oppressively silent by 
day, now seemed replete with life: bats flitted around us on 
every side ; the opossum and flying-squirrel darted from tree to 
tree, responding with their sharp cry to the croak of the bull- 
frog from the river-bank, and the call of the wild dr^ke as he 
alighted on the water. Above all, the deep rumbliuq^ note or 
shrill scream of a bull would every now and then be heard in 
the distance, as if assuring us that our chase on the morrow 
would not be unsuccessful. 

I am no advocate for the advantages of savage life. After 
some experience, I am satisfied that a certain degree of restraint 
is most conducive to our improvement and happiness ; but there 
is certainly a powerful charm in this free and wandering state, 
beneath the sunny skies and clear moonlight nights of Australia, 
lit up by the beautiful stars of the southern hemisphere ; and as 
I rolled myself in my cloak upon my couch of grass, I felt that 
I could sympathize with those who are wedded to the wilder and 
less artificial existence of the settler, and pity the man who could 
only connect hardship with the idea of " a night in the Bush." 

On the following morning we were stirring at dawn, and 
under weigh at sunrise, so as to have full time for tracking, of 
which I was informed we might expect two or three hours before 
we caught sight of the chase ; and as it is usual on an expedition 
of this kind to appoint one to be the leader of the party, we 
unanimously elected to that ofifice our able, though somewhat 
eccentric neighbour, " Amos the native." 

After about an hour's search, during which we had scarcely 
ever removed our eyes from the ground, or raised our bodies 

B 
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from a sloping position, a track was discovered on the side of a 
hill, but the long, wiry grass made it very indistinct, and we 
proceeded but slowly for some time, until in a diy creek we 
stumbled upon several other more " likely " footprints making 
for tiie low grounds, and probably for the water, where we ex- 
pected to meet with cattle ; but no such thing. At last a 
flat in the vicinity of a narrow rill, rising out of some rich 
dark soil, known in Australia as a <* black spring," showed us 
innumerable footprints, crossing and recrossing each other in 
every direction. Farther on we came to a spot which had 
recently been the scene of an encounter, so frequent in the wild 
state, between two of the bulls ; for the earth was torn up, and 
the grass levelled around it, but how long ago was the question, 
for the birds were flown. 

" They were down here before daybreak this morning," said 
Amos ; '^ that track's as fresh as paint. The best thing we can 
do now is to separate, and ride roimd the spring on every side, 
until one of us hits it off again." 

Wild cattle, I may mention, usually come to water by night, 
and not during the heat of midday, as is the habit of those herds 
which are in a more domesticated state. 

After a delay of about ten minutes' duration, the track led us 
away down a gully so narrow, that two horsemen could not ride 
abreast ; so we jogged on in single file, expecting every moment 
to come upon the chase, with a feeling of subdued excitement 
that was very invigorating. At length we stopped again. 

" Well, here's a pleasure to come," said our foremost man, as 
he pulled in his horse at the foot of a high range, and looked up 
dismally at its sides, bristling with rocks, and low, thick bushes, 
known in Australia as " scrub ;" " they're gone straight up 
here. I thought they'd lead us a dance when we didn't catch 
them near the water." There was no help for it ; we all did 
our best to make out something like a track beyond the fatal 
spot, but it would not do, and so up the hill we must needs go, 
dragging our horses after us. 

It was my fate that day to have a horse that " would not lead," 
but regularly jerked me back two steps for every three that I 
advanced ; this, when one is climbing up a hill so steep that there 
is much ado to get on at all, is no slight trial to the temper, not 
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to mention the fatigue ; and I remember that while I was thus 
struggling and << progressing backwards.'* I was heartily out of 
conceit with hunting wild cattle. 

But I got on somehow ; the track, after leading us up and 
up far beyond our first expectations, again became indistinct on 
a stony ridge, and we once more came to a stand. 

" We are close upon them now," said our leader ; " they were 
here not five minutes ago : one of them was basking there^^ (I 
looked at the place to which he pointed, but could see no difier- 
ence between it and the adjacent spot) ; ^^ and, if they've not 
heard us and made off the other way, we shall be up with them 
in the crack of a stockwhip." 

He had scarcely said the words, when we heard a deep tramp* 
ing sound close to us, and caught a momentary glimpse of a 
number of cattle stealing rapidly away on the other side of the 
ndge, above which their backs and the tips of their horns alone 
were visible, and in an instant we were after them, helter-skelter. 

Unpractised as I then was — ^for it was my first attempt at 
'^ gully-raking," as it is called — I soon found myself completely 
thrown out ; so, leaving my stock-keeper to do his master's share 
of the work as well as his own, I contented myself with keeping 
within a moderate distance of the scene of action, while I took a 
general view of the chase. 

Cattle when pursued invariably make for falling ground, for 
which their formation peculiarly fits them ; so much so, that, 
although an animal should be nearly exhausted on ascending a 
hill, yet if he can only just manage to surmount it, the weight of 
his own body carries him down on the other side as speedily as ever. 

Down hill, therefore, went man and beast. At the foot of the 
range there was a dry creek, in which, at a little distance on the 
left, the bases of two precipitous hills, nearly meeting each other 
from opposite quarters, formed a narrow pass ; for this, 
knowing it to be their nearest outlet, the wild cattle, some fifty 
in number, shaped their course : unluckily it happened to lead 
in the wrong direction, and the race was, therefore, whether 
pursuers or pursued would get first to the gap. 

The range grew steeper and steeper towards the bottom, and 
it was very exciting to see the whole party going down it toge- 
ther, rattling the loose stones from under their horses' feet, 
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plunging into, and as suddenly emerging again, from the patches 
of " scrub," scrambling over the fellen timber, and lowering 
their heads with great precision, to avoid being swept from their 
saddles by the projecting branches that occasionally crossed their 
way ; while the action of the stock-horses, owing to the declivity, 
was at times more like that of a kangaroo than anything else : 
somebody, thought I, must surely be damaged before long ; but 
I was quite a stranger to the sort of thing, and had not then 
learnt, what I was assured of on my* return home, that " it was 
only the way of the country." 

It seemed that there was a sort of rivalry between my friend's 
stock-keeper and our invaluable partisan ^^ Amos," and this was 
a fair field for their exertions. The open country was too easy 
for them. To get along fast in broken and falling ground is the 
criterion of horsemanship ; so, from this emulation, the riding 
was perhaps rather more energetic than usual. 

The tide of fortune hitherto seemed evenly balanced ; but just 
as the wild herd neared the creek, a black bull, evidently no 
stranger to the locality, singled out, and, far ahead of the rest, 
made straight for the gap. He was a very noble beast, without 
a brand of any kind upon him, and his eye, full and round as a 
gazelle's, seemed to flash fire, as he pursued his mad career, 
dashing the foam from his lips. It was absolutely necessary 
to stop him at all hazards ; for wheresoever one animal leads the 
way, the rest are sure to follow : but he had already gained a 
great deal of ground, and was now so near the gap, that his 
escape seemed inevitable. 

One chance remained : a ledge of loose stones, so precipitous, 
that the bull, excited as he was, had turned aside from it in his 
course, opened a shorter cut. To this two men pushed their 
horses abreast, but one alone went down it, the other stopped 
and looked after him. The next minute a horseman stood in the 
gap ; the black bull was seen making off in a contrary direction, 
and the report of a stockwhip, reverberating through the hills, 
•warned the cattle that " Amos" (for he it was) had reached the 
goal before them. 

This was the grand event of the day, and our success had, in a 
great measure, hinged upon it. Thenceforth our work was 
comparatively easy. The cattle were " steadied " for a minute 
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upon a hill-side, and as soon as the stragglers, of which we were 
ii) pursuit, had been clearly distinguished among them, the whole 
were hunted or rather guided homewards, for they wanted no 
driving, being apparently bent upon running as long as their 
legs would carry them ; while our business was to keep them 
together, and always to be beforehand with them in reaching any 
creek or gully that branched off from the right direction. Now 
and then an animal would become exhausted, and, standing at 
bay, threaten death to any one who approached it ; or, being 
nearly blinded with hard running, would take a line of its own, 
and refuse to go any otJtier ; but with these few exceptions we 
succeeded in driving the whole herd before us. 

" It's lucky we got them," said Amos ; " there were ' no 
flies'* about that black bull." 

In due time we regained the level country, where, having the 
advantage of good ground, we were enabled to single off our 
own cattle, and leave the wild ones to recover from their alarm 
at leisure, and to speed their way back again into their own 
silent haunts in '^ the gullies." 

* This expression is very common in Australia, and is apparently 
borrowed from the American "no snakes." It denotes admiration or 
triumph. Anything particularly good is said by the class of men we are 
here describing to have ** no flies " about it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

First Visit from the Aborigines— Portrait of an Australian Savage — Of a 
"Gin" or Female — Their Natural Character— A •* Corrobory "— A 
*' Pas seul "—Mental Powers of the Blacks— Language of Intercourse 
with the Settlers— Religion — ^Weapons— The Spear and Woomera — ^The 
Boomering— Its Construction and Peculiarities — ^The Shield and Club — 
Duel with the Spea]>-With the Club— Theft Detected— Departure of the 
Tribe. 

Of the many novelties which meet the traveller's eye in strange 
countries, but especially in one so peculiar as Australia, there is 
perhaps none more striking, or to which he looks forward with 
greater interest, than his first sight of the aborigines ; I allude 
of course to those in the interior, and not to the debased speci-r 
mens that are to be met with in the streets of Sydney. These 
can create nothing in the mind of the beholder but repugnance 
at the state of demoralization into which they have &llen, and 
pity, mingled with shame, that their intercourse with the white 
man should have apparently served only to eradicate their natural 
good qualities, few as they were, and to engraft the vices of the 
European on their own. 

Such is one of the least pleasing scenes of the capital of the 
antipodes. There is a crowd in the vicinity of a public-house ; 
a black, usually verv far advanced in a '^ state of rum," is 
settling his differences with his '^ gins," whom their ungallant 
lord is either ^^ waddying," t. e, belabouring with his club, in 
which he naturally has it all his own way, or vociferously 
squabbling with, in which, as naturally, he is sure to be worsted. 
Without any disparagement to the soft sex of other countries, 
the most loquacious of them all would bear little comparison 
with an Australian "gin," when fairly moved to "yabber," and 
the veriest scold from Europe might receive a practical lesson 
of her inferiority from her sable sisters at the antipodes — " So 
apt and voluble is their discourse." 

It is only in the inland districts, far apart from these scenes of 
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dissipation, that the New Hollander can now be seen in his 
natural state ; and we had not long occupied our station before 
our wishes in this respect were fully gratified, for within a month 
from the time of our arrival we were not only introduced to the 
major part of the tribe inhabiting our district, but were addition- 
ally favoured by the ^ight of a " corrobory," or native dance, by 
night, which we were informed at the time was held in honour 
of our arrival, but which we discovered, when we knew more 
about the customs of the aborigines, was always celebrated at 
the time of the full moon. 

The party that first presented itself consisted of two males 
with their " gins," or women, carrying their children on their 
backs, or .occasionally perched up, higher still, above their 
shoulders, and accompanied by a countless host of dogs, which 
M'ere in themselves as unlike any other varieties of the canine 
species as could be imagined, and evidently disliked the whole 
system of civilization not less than their ownei's. 

One of the men was very old, and his scanty locks, grizzled 
upon a coal-black skin, had a particularly disagreeable effect ; 
the other was in his prime, and, as a fair specimen of a New 
Hollander, his appearance may be described as follows: — ^His 
height was about five feet four inches, which was the average of 
our tribe ; the chest was full, the arms and shoulders muscular ; 
the body long in comparison with the legs, which were slight, 
and appeared more so than they actually were from the unnatural 
protuberance of the belly : this is a remarkable distinguishing 
point in all the race. The countenance was such as to be very 
repulsive at first sight, though much of its harshness wore ofif on 
further acquaintance. Each feature, however, was very bad if 
considered separately : the hair was coarse, matted, and reeking 
with oil, adding by its great luxuriance to the disproportionate 
size of the head ; the forehead was round, and the brows over- 
hanging ; the eyes sunk deep into the head, small, and strongly 
expressive of cunning ; the nose was flat, and very broad at the 
base ; the mouth wide, and additionally disfigured (in our opinion) 
by the loss of the two front teeth, which after a certain age it 
seems are '^ not worn." That their loss is a matter of choice, a 
black, who had long been on our station in a sort of half-domos- 
'^ticated state, gave us a clear proof, telling us one morning with 
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a look of importance, that he must go away for a few days, as 
he had grown up to man's estate, and '^ it was high time that 
he should have his teeth knocked out !" 

Some of the most startling sights that a traveller sees are 
produced, aflter all, by different ideas of the ornamental : how 
many a fair European, whose smile exposes the only spot on her 
beauty, might covet the pearly teeth of the Australian savage, 
which, though in our estimation they are the choicest gift he has 
received from nature, he yet prizes so lightly as to see a greater 
charm in the gap created by the absence of the very pair that 
are most conspicuous and important ! 

To return to our portrait : the whole of the breast and back, 
together with the arms from the shoulder nearly to the elbow, 
were marked in a manner peculiar to the New Hollanders, the 
flesh being raised in a series of parallel lines, interrupted at 
intervals, of the thickness of one's forefinger. This operation^ 
which is entirely different from the tattooing of the New Zea- 
lander and other savage tribes, is performed at an early age by 
means of a sharp flint, and is a tedious and painful process, 
though considered no less a matter of course than the loss of the 
teeth. The skin which covers these mounds or wavelets of flesh 
has the glossy appearance of a scar, and the effect of the whole 
is very disagreeable in the eyes of an European. 

The female or *' gin " (the pronunciation of the g is soft, 
though perhaps the determined etymologist would choose to 
derive the word from yvvri) was shorter and thinner, and, to say 
the truth, even less prepossessing in appearance. Though not 
much past her prime, her cheeks were sunken, and there was a 
faded look upon her features and limbs as if she was sufiering 
from premature old age. A piece of fish-bone, smooth and 
polished, was inserted in the gristle of her nose, projecting about 
an inch and a half on either side, and removable at will, being 
apparently a sort of full-dress appendage, not to be worn upon 
all occasions ; and though anything but ornamental, it was at 
least preferable to the vacuum left by its absence, which rendered 
the profile most unsightly. Round her neck was an ornament 
which bore some resemblance to an European necklace ; it was 
made of small pieces of reed, cut into equal lengths, and strung 
upon a sort of thread fabricated from the bark of trees. Her 
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cheeks were besmeared with pipeclay, a mark of mourning, and 
her matted hair was adorned with several feathers from the wings 
of the white cockatoo. Those of the party that had any covering 
(for some were perfectly naked) wore cloaks made of the skins 
of the opossum, about forty of which, stitched together with a 
strong thread made from the " stringy bark " tree, formed a kind 
of wrapper reaching nearly to the ground, and fastened at the 
neck by a crooked piece of bone. 

The most interesting objects of the group were the children ; 
viewed at that tender age, ere the wild blood ran strong in their 
veins, they seemed born for better things than their parents 
could teach them, and we seldom saw one of them without a 
wish to reclaim it from the hard and desultory life that was 
before it, in spite, it must be owned, of all known precedents, 
which have hitherto i^lly borne out old Horace's maxim that it 
is in vain to contend with nature — 

** Naturam expellas farc&, tamen nsque recurret." 

In fact there is something in the very constitution of an Aus- 
tralian savage which sets at defiance all attempts at domesti- 
cation. Unlike a Scotchman, of whom, as Johnson has told us, 
" much may be made if he be caught young," he has, up to the 
present time, been proof against the ameliorating eflects of early 
education. He can be reconciled to a temporary residence with 
the white man, he may laugh with him, smoke wfth him, and 
accompany him willingly on his excursions ; but his stay can 
never be considered permanent, for even in this half-civilized 
state he will not long be contented. Suddenly a reaction takes 
place, and the settler who, on the previous evening, had left his 
black pTOt6g6 comfortably sleeping in an adjacent " gunyio," or 
camp, with his two sheets of bark above his head, and a spark- 
ling log-fire at his feet, awakes in the morning and finds him 
gone. The fugitive was perhaps to have accompanied him the 
very next day on some preconcerted expedition which had been 
discussed the last thing over night, but in the morning he is 
gone, whither no one can tell : ere the first signs of life ap- 
peared, even among the early risers on a stock-station, he has 
gathered up his spears, his boomerings, and 'possum cloak, and 
plunged into the boundless forest, whence he will some day re- 
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appear as suddenly, again to take a peep at the white man's home, 
and again to return to the superior attractions of absolute freedom. 

On the evening subsequent to their arrival, the aborigines, 
who had been joined by many others during the course of the 
day, began to prepare for the celebration of their " corrobory," 
or general dance. A picturesque flat in the vicinity of the 
station had been fixed on as the scene of action, whither we 
repaired at about ten o'clock, anxious for the commencement 
of our Australian night's entertainments. 

Round an enormous log-fire, the flames of which, continually 
fed by green boughs, crackled and rose to the height of many 
feet in the air, stood some twenty of the blacks, grasping each 
other by the hand, and forming a circle, within which there was 
no admittance. 

With the exception of a narrow wrapper round the waist 
they were all naked, and the whole of their bodies from head 
to foot were streaked with the same white pigment with which, 
when in mourning, they besmear their faces only. The " gins " 
took no part in the dance, but sat on the ground at a short 
distance, scattered here and there in small groups, drawling out 
a monotonous sort of chorus, and with their short sticks beating 
on the ground an accompaniment which, when the whole scene 
before us and the dusky performers were taken into consideration, 
might well have been called the devil's tattoo. We stood on a 
bank slightly raised above the performers, and when the ^' corro- 
bory" had fairly commenced, the extraordinary gestures and 
attitudes of the dancers, their coal-black bodies illuminated by' 
the flames, their cries echoing through the forest and increasing 
with their excitement, produced an effect which exceeded our 
utmost expectations. 

It was impossible, however, that such exertions could last 
long ; and accordingly, while we were already beginning to 
wonder at their powers of endurance, the scene shifted, the 
circle of dancers stood still, and a black, advancing towards the 
fire in front of the others, volunteered a "pas seul." 

He commenced by leaning forward, placing his hands upon 
his knees, and bending them outwardly, while he kept his eyes 
intently fixed on them, for an Australian savage, when dancing, 
is always the closest spectator of his own performances — he has 
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110 idea of exhibiting solely for the amusement of his com- 
panions. The carriage of the upper i)art of the body was little 
regarded ; the step consisted in communicating to the legs, from 
the thigh downwards, a peculiar quivering movement, as if the 
lines of white pipeclay, with which they were streaked, were 
slowly revolving. There was nothing gracefiil, nor, on the 
other hand, was there anything licentious in the action ; and 
the only thing we could say of it was, that it was the most 
singular figure we had ever seen, and perfectly in keeping with 
the rest of the ceremony. It was midnight ere the corrobory 
drew to a close; and while the flames were gradually dying 
away, and the shouts of the savage crew were echoing more 
and more faintly through the woods, we retired from the spec- 
tacle, to see it again in our dreams. 

Mean as were the intellects of our sable friends, and much 
as they have been vilified on this point, their company was a 
constant source of interest, and it seemed to us that their 
mental capacities, if rightly understood, and judiciously drawn 
out, were at least better than they have been represented. 
They are frequently set down as tcx) stupid to be taught, and 
barely raised above brutes, by those who either take no trouble, 
or are wanting in tact, to distinguish the good from the evil in 
their natural disposition. Their idleness is unquestionable, and 
their dislike to all restraint seems bred in the bone ; but they 
have at least their happy moments, the ^' mollla tempora fandi," 
and, when they see good reason to shake off their lethargy^ 
they exhibit powers of mind by no means despicable, and some 
of their remarks are very much to the purpose. 

The stock-keeper was one day taxing a black with having 
speared some of the cattle under his charge, and as the accused 
failed to exonerate himself, he was called, in conclusion, a 
^* cabonn " (t. e. great) rascal. This roused him to a defence 
of his conduct, and after a hot argument and a good deal of 
excitement, he proved pretty forcibly that, in the natural course 
of things, he was not the aggressor, and that his tribe, the first 
occupiers of the district, had as much right to help themselves 
to a piece of beef, as the white man, by his intrusion and pre- 
sence, to drive away the emus and kangaroos, which the black 
denominated his cattle. 
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On another occasion I observed one of the tribe watching 
with great attention a stranger, who was holding forth with 
much volubility upon some current topic. When, in conclusion, 
he was asked what he thought of the speaker, he answered di- 
rectly, " I believe no good that oije." It seemed that with them, 
as with us, the emptiest vessels make the greatest sound, and he 
persisted in his first opinion of one who, in his own phrase, had 
" too much yabber." 

The language used in the interior of the country between the 
Europeans and aborigines is a most ridiculous jargon, being a 
mixture of the blacks' own language with English and nonsense. 
It is not easy to account for the invention of these absurdities, 
as the real word seems always simpler than its substitute. Acci- 
dent and the accumulation of endless blunders seem to have 
composed them, and many years' use of them could never diminish 
in our ears the extent of their absurdity. 

Thus, in talking to a black, a dray, cart, or vehicle of any sort, 
is expressed by a "wheelbarrow;" to see, or distinguish, is to 
" make a light;" anything white is "like a flour-bag;" to come, 
or appear, is to "jump up ;" to be, or exist, is to " sit down ;" a 
town is designated a " big smoke ;" a quantity, or a number of 
anything that happens at the time to be more than was expected, 
is called a " thousand ;" and so on ad infinitum. Epithets, and 
even long descriptions, are generally preferred to simple terms. 
The phrase used by our tribe to signify a handsaw was taken 
from its motion when in action ; they never could be persuaded 
to call it anything but a " yan " (go) " and come back again." 

Of these materials an ultra-comic grammar might be formed ; 
and wfien a conversation is carried on in this dialect, the effect is 
highly ludicrous. A stockman is in quest of his saddle-horses, 
and meets some of the blacks, to whom his first question is, 
" You make a light yarraman belonging to me ?" (i. e,. Have you 
seen my horses ?) To which the answer is, " Bale me make a 
light, but I believe you burra-burri find 'em ; thousand track sit 
down all about ;" (I have not seen them, but I believe you will 
soon find them ; there are tracks in all directions) : which 
" thousand," by the by, subsides upon examination into about a 
dozen prints of a hoof on the sand, and a few more, of dubious 
date, upon the grass. This mode of talking is of course used only 
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by those tribes which occupy tJie settled districts, where they have 
gradually laid aside the hostility which the first approach of the 
white man generally occasions^ and have become as familiar with 
him as it is in their nature to be. 

One thing was self-evident in our district, that, inferior as 
the aborigines were in intellect, they invariably used to learn 
more of our language than we acquired of theirs. Many of 
our tribe could speak English tolerably well, whereas it was 
unusual to meet with an Englishman who had any idea of their 
language, unmixed with his own, and with the jargon I have just 
mentioned. 

Whether any belief in a Supreme Being existed among our 
tribe was a source of frequent speculation among us, but all 
attempts to gratify our curiosity by a sight of their religious 
ceremonies were bafBed. I am unable even to affirm that they 
have any, or entertain the least notion of a Deity. Funeral 
rites and some other customs they certainly practised, but always 
with the strictest secrecy, and with the greatest jealousy of the 
white man's intrusion. It was remarkable that, while infanticide 
confessedly prevailed among them, yet the death of an adult was 
deeply felt. After burial the subject was never mentioned, and 
the slightest allusion to it would produce a look of mingled 
horror and remonstrance, which might cause even the most 
thoughtless inquirer to desist. Few attempts have been made to 
convert individuals to Christianity, from a generally prevailing 
opinion that there is little hope of success. 

A never-failing source of interest and amusement to us, when 
any of the tribe were encamped at our station, arose from the 
exhibition of their weapons, which served to beguile many a 
summer's evening when the labours of the day had been concluded. 
They are few in number, consisting of two missiles, the spear 
and boomering ; the " \> addies," or clubs, of which they have a 
great variety ; and the " heeloman," a kind of shield or weapon 
of defence. 

Their mode of throwing the spear is peculiar to themselves ; 
other savage nations hurl it from the hand alone, but to an Aus- 
tralian black it would be useless without the aid of his ^' woomera," 
or throwing-stick. This is a narrow slip of wood, about three feet 
in .length, broad at one end, and furnished at the other with a 
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blunt barb, which fits into a nick at the head of the spear ; and 
the hand of the thrower also grasps at the same time the other 
end of the woomera, and the spear about three feet from the butt. 
Upon launching the spear, the woomera is retained in the hand, 
and thus acts as a powerful lever, usually commanding a range 
of 90 or 100 yards, which is considerably more than it could be 
sent in the ordinary manner. 

The spears are of two sorts : one perfectly solid, and about seven 
or eight feet in length ; the other, which can be thrown to a 
greater distance, is made of light reeds, joined together with gum 
and fibres of the bark of trees, and terminating in a point of very 
hard and heavy wood. 

The most curious missile is the boomering, which may unques- 
tionably be considered the most extraordinary offensive weapon ever 
found in the possession of savages. It is a thin curved piece of 
wood, varying from two to three feet in length, and about two 
inches broad ; one side is slightly rounded, the other is perfectly 
flat. When thrown, it must be held by that end which brings the 
flat side on the right hand, or outside; and the convex edge of the 
weapon must be nearest to the thrower, to whom, therefore, when 
he is in the act of dismissing it from the hand, the edge alone is 
visible. It is used in warfare, for killing game, and also for 
amusement ; and the shape consequently varies a little with its 
intended application : a war boomering is the largest, and being 
merely constructed to fly in a straight direction, has less curve 
than the other kinds, and but little difference between its two 
sides. This is the most formidable weapon the blacks possess, 
as well from its power of inflicting a serious wound at a consi- 
derable distance, as from its extraordinary evolutions, which 
render it diflicult to be avoided. 

The shape of the other two varieties of this weapon is nearly 
the same. They are shorter, and usually of ruder construction, 
but far more curious in their action ; they are also more service- 
able to the black than the spear, whenever he is in pursuit of 
smaller game, from the ease with which they can be concealed in 
the folds of his blanket or opossum-cloak, while he steals on his 
prey. 

But it is only when thrown for amusement that the wonders 
of the boomering are fully developed. Whenever there was a 
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camp of blacks near our station, it used to be our great delight 
to assemble a few of the most promising of its inmates, and offer 
a prize, some tobacco or flour, to the one who acquitted himself 
the best with his boomering ; thus pitted against each other in 
friendly strife, they would go to work in earnest, and fairly 
astonish the white men. Doubtful as it may seem to those who 
have never witnessed the feat, an Australian black can throw 
this whimsical weapon so as to cause it to describe a complete 
circle in the air ; or, to give the reader a better idea of what is 
meant, he would stand in front of a tolerably large house, on the 
grass plot before the door, and send his boomering completely 
round the building, from right to left ; that is to say, it would, 
upon leaving his hand, vanish round the right corner, and, 
re-appearing at the left, eventually fall at his feet. The whole 
circumference of the circle thus described is frequently not less 
than 250 yards and upwards, when hurled by a strong aAm ; but 
the wonder lies wholly in its encircling properties, and not in the 
distance to which it may be sent. 

When forcibly thrown, its course is very rapid, equalling the 
speed of an arrow for about 50 yards, until it arrives at the 
point where it first begins to alter its course ; thence it continues 
ics career at about half speed, and so g^radually flies with dimi- 
nishing impetus, until, as usual, it returns to the spot whence it 
started. Its flight is not unlike that of a bird ; and occasionally, 
when great strength has been exerted, it hovers for a few moments 
before it falls to the ground, and, continuing its rotatory motion, 
remains in other respects quite stationary, much in the same 
way as a humming-top when it goes to sleep on the ground. 
A deep hurtling sound accompanies its course, during the whole 
of which it revolves with such rapidity as to appear like a wheel * 
in the air. 

By holding it at the opposite extremity, so as to bring the flat 
side on the left hand, a circle may be described in the other 
direction, t. e. from left to right, for the flat must always be the 
outer side. But the prettiest evolution it can be made to perform 
is the following : — It is thrown with a tendency downwards ; 
upon which, after having gone some 20 yards, one point of it 
tips the ground, three times successively, at intervals of about 
the same distance, rebounding with a sound like ihe twang of a 
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harp-string: meanwhile it still continues its circular course, 
until, as before, it returns to the thrower. This feat is more 
difficult to accomplish than that of sending it through the air, 
and requires all the thrower's skill ; there is one precise distance, 
and no other, at which it should first strike the ground, for, if 
it does so too forcibly, its progress is wholly arrested ; and if, 
on the other hand, it is not sufficiently depressed, and fails to 
come in contact with the ground, its course is then completely 
altered, for, shortly after passing the place where it ought to 
have rebounded, it begins to rise, and towers up in the air 
to the height of about 50 feet, whence it falls down, almost 
perpendicularly. 

There is considerable difficulty in acquiring the knack of using 
this weapon ; few Europeans accomplish it, and those who suc- 
ceed are at best poor imitators of the blacks, who practise it from 
childhood ; and even at that tender age they may be seen disport- 
ing themselves around their " gunyios," or camps, with boomer- 
ings proportioned to their strength ; as the young peons of South 
America show promise of future dexterity with tlie lasso, in its 
earlier use on the pigs and poultry. 

We were never tired of witnessing the performances of the 
blacks ; as they warmed with the exercise, and put forth their 
utmost strength and skill, several of the boomerings would 
be whizzing around us together ; there was endless variety in 
their evolutions, and in the incomprehensible feats they occa- 
sionally performed ; thus we used to gaze on them with undimi- 
nished interest, as they cut through the clear Australian air, 
until darkness put an end to the exhibition. 

The principle of the boomering has never yet been satisfactorily 
explained ; I never could understand it, and it has puzzled far 
wiser heads than mine. What is there in its shape that causes 
it to describe a circle ? The rule of its construction the blacks 
themselves either cannot, or will not, explain. However, by 
merely grasping a boomering in the hand, and poizing it, they 
can tell at once, without throwing it, whether or not.it will fly. 
I have often shaved some of the wood from one, thinking to 
improve it thereby, and a black, upon taking hold of it, has at 
once declared it to be " bale budgery " (no good), which, upou 
trial, always proved to be the case ; the little that I had taken 
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from it, by destroying the balance, had completely deprived the 
weapon of its power of motion. 

For a long time we used to puzzle over the matter, and once 
entertained thoughts of submitting it to some senior wrangler at 
Cambridge ; but gradually ceased to cudgel our brains about it 
any more, on the plea that it must be inexplicable, and that, with 
the omithorhynchus, the native cherry, and many other animal 
and vegetable productions of Australia, it was, and must remain, 
a paradox. 

The heeWman is a sort of shield, made of the toughest wood 
procurable, about three feet in length, and six inches in breadth 
at the centre, whence it gradually tapers off to a point at either 
extremity. The handle is in the middle, and is merely a small 
aperture, just large enough to admit the hand. It is chiefly used 
in the duels which frequently occur, both between individuals of 
hostile, and of the same tribes. For certain misdemeanours, 
such, for instance, as stealing a " gin," the offending party has 
to pay the penalty of standing within a moderate distance, thirty 
yards or so, of the bereaved husband, to whom a certain number 
of spears or boomerings are allotted, of which the ravisher has 
to bear the brunt, defended only by his heeloman. Several of 
these duels took place at different times in our neighbourhood ; 
and on such occasions there would be a numerous muster of the 
tribe, and a great deal of speculation as to the issue of the contest, 
which, however, as if the Hottentot Venus herself had turned 
aside the darts, usually produced more noise than bloodshed. 

The most singular duel is one that our tribe used to fight with 
the club. Everybody is aware of the superior thickness of skull 
possessed by the descendants of Ham, and it is nowhere put to a 
severer test than among the aborigines of Australia. The pre- 
liminaries having been arranged by the rest of the tribe, the 
combatants advance towards each other, one bearing his " waddy," 
the other wholly unarmed. There is no rush at the commence- 
ment, and little excitement on either side. He who is first 
destined to bear the fortune of war quietly puts down his head, 
and in due time his antagonist's blow comes down upon it " bang." 
The waddy then changes hands, and the receiver becomes the 
assailant. In some instances there is a limit assigned to the 
number of blows, but in others the duel is protracted ; in which 

I 
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ease it may be supposed to terminate in the insensibility of one 
or both of the combatants, though, as with the spear and heelo- 
man, I seldom heard of a fatal result : but, in either case, fortune 
can hardly be said to favour the brave, for a stout heart would 
be of little service to a champion with a brittle head. 

The majority of our tribe were very expert thieves, and on 
this account their first visit to us ended very abruptly. A large 
tobacco keg in the store was observed to be rapidly losing its 
contents, by what means we were at a loss to discover, as the 
building was perfectly secure. To prevent further loss, the keg 
was ordered to be removed elsewhere ; and it was no sooner 
shifted out of its position than the secret was revealed. Through 
the wooden slab which formed part of the wall, and against 
which it had been placed, was discovered a hole, very small, but 
sufficiently large to admit an old "gin's" arm, which is the 
thinnest that could possibly belong to a human being. The 
hole was not visible from the outside, owing to a heap of firewood 
having been piled up against it. One of the tribe, who had been 
admitted inside the store, had noticed the exact situation of the 
keg containing their chief luxury, and had worked away stealthily 
from the exterior, carefully replacing the firewood when the hole 
had been completed, through which he had thus been enabled to 
act as a purveyor to the wants of his tribe. 

An expedition to their encampment was the result of the 
detection of the theft, and we flattered ourselves that we should 
at least have the satisfaction of recovering part of the missing 
propertv ; but they were gone, having again forestalled us, and 
did not reappear until many weeks afterwards, when sufficient 
time had elapsed to allow them to smoke their spoils in peace, 
and lay the blame, as usual, upon some hostile tribe, whom they 
represented as being " thousand saucy," and bad enough to steal 
anything. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Inddents of Daily Life — Ride to a Sheep-station — Sporting in the Bush — 
Native Dog Chase — Anecdote* of a Tame Specimen — Business mingled 
with Pleasure — ^Emu and Kangaroo— Shooting — Angling — The Platypus 
or Watermole — Snakes — Man bitten — Effects of the Venom — First Sight 
of a new pastoral District — Picturesque Scene — Remarks upon the 
Climate of Australia. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of a settler's daily life is occupied in 
making visits to his sheep-stations, which are situated on every 
side of him, at a few miles' distance from that which he consti- 
tutes his own place of residence. He visits them for the purpose 
of overlooking his stock in person, and of guarding against 
negligence on the part of such of his men as may be suspected 
of yielding to the " vis inertise," or, as the phrase is, of " not 
doing justice to their flocks." 

Everybody rises early in the interior, and the necessity of 
being in the saddle by sunrise soon becomes no hardship to the 
settler, who at least enjoys the cool morning air before the sun 
is up, and gets a famous appetite for breakfast before his return 
to the head station, even if he should fail in his primary object, 
which is to catch his shepherd ^^ napping." ^ 

Those who are fond of sporting are usually accompanied on 
these occasions by one or two kangaroo dogs (a sort of large 
half-bred greyhound, much prized in the colony), for at this 
early hour the native dog has not yet returned to his daily re- 
treat, and gives an excellent run. He is generally found lurk- 
ing in long grass or rocky places, watching some cows and 
calves, or mares with their foals, with a strong design upon the 
young stock in both cases. ^ 

These dogs run very gallantly at starting, with as much speed 
as a fox, but with less endurance and courage, for, when hard 
pressed at first, it is not unusual for their running powers to 
desert them through fear. However, when attacked, they 

l2 
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always die very hard, giving bite for bite in silence to the last. 
Their speed varies greatly ; some that we killed were overtaken 
within a quarter of a mile, others would run four or five in 
capital style, and the last we ever hunted I well remember sue- 
ceeded in getting clear off, on level ground, though we were 
mounted on fast horses. It is called dingo and '' warragle " by 
the aborigines, and is an indigenous animal, being neither dog, 
fox, jackal, nor wolf, to each of which, however, it bears some 
resemblance, most perhaps to the latter. It usually hunts alone, 
though three or four are sometimes met with in company, and it 
preys indiscriminately upon everything it can master, from foals 
and calves down to the smallest animals and birds. Its prevail- 
ing colours are bright yellow and dusky brown, with the tip of 
the tail white : they are also found of a black colour, mixed in 
some instances with tan, but this probably arises from admixture 
with the European species, as an animal of this colour is never 
seen in any recently discovered district. Its most striking pecu- 
liarity is tenacity of life, in which it probably surpasses most 
other animals. For this reason, and not from any remarkable 
strength of its own, few dogs can kill one singly. Indeed, so 
many instances have been known of their recovering under the 
most improbable circumstances, that a native dog is never con- 
sidered as left for dead unless some vital part is severed. As a 
last resource, when neither running nor fighting are of any 
further service, it has a remarkable trick of " shamming dead," 
when it may be dragged about by the heels and well belaboured 
without flinching, lolling its head listlessly down, as if quite life- 
less, until a fair opportunity for crawling away presents itself. 

A tame specimen, on our station, exhibited a striking instance 
of their natural cunning. He was chained in a small enclosure, 
into which a merino ram one day accidentally strayed, and not 
clearly seeing his way out again, prepared to attack his natural 
enemy, who being equally willing to do battle, stood out as far 
as his chain would permit, and awaited the attack. It was 
strength versus skill. The ram, who boasted a formidable pair 
of tlie spiral horns peculiar to his breed, after retreating back- 
wards for some distance in the usual way, rushed forward upon 
Iiis foe with sufficient impetus to have knocked down an ox, and 
victory seemed already within his reach. But the native dog 
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was far too wary to stand the brunt of such a blow ; so, just 
when it seemed inevitable, he crouched suddenly down, and seized 
his antagonist firmly by the throat as he flew over. Thus he 
would speedily hav^ despatched him, had we not come to the 
rescue. 

The native dog seldom barks, but howls most dismally, and at 
night, when they frequently approach the stations, nothing can 
be conceived more dreary than their cry, which is composed ol 
a series of wailing notes, into the last of which, as if by way 
of a climax, they throw the very essence of melancholy. To 
make the matter worse, all the curs about the place invariably 
join in chorus, and the whole sound, echoing through the lonely 
woods, produces an effect which might triumph over the equa- 
nimity of Zimmerman himself, or any other votary of solitude. 

Not the least attractive part of life in the interior of these 
colonies is the way in which pleasure can be combined with 
business, without much interfering, as is usually the case else- 
where, with its proper performance. The settler seldom goes 
out merely for sporting purposes, but they fall in his way as he 
labours in his vocation. The roving habits of his half- wild 
horses and horned cattle alone afford occasion for a great variety 
of hunting, and the chase of the native dog, and sometimes, 
though less frequently, owing to their shy nature, of the emu 
and kangaroo, occurs during his visits to his flocks, or his rides 
across his pasture-grounds. 

Vividly do these scenes recur to the mind of those who have 
known the mingled charms and hardships of ^< life in the bush." 
Though I am no keen sportsman, yet I have found the enthu- 
siasm very catching. The early ride to the sheep-station, the 
counting out from the fold of its fleecy inmates, the quiet re- 
turn homewards, until the sudden cry of a " warragle " changed 
the slow amble into a rush as if for very life ; the bewilderment 
of the kangaroo dogs upon the sudden alteration in the aspect of 
affairs, before they caught sight of its cause, and, when they did, 
the splendid way in which they would pull down the quarry. 
And then the death, which might furnish a subject for Land- 
seer, the body lying on the edge of some clear lake, the steeds 
panting upon the brink, the gaunt hounds plunging into the 
water to rid themselves of the nausea which is produced by con* 
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tact with the native dog, and the whole lighted up by the 
gorgeous morning sun just peering over the distant hills. 

Besides the native dog, the kangaroo and the emu, or casso- 
wary of New Holland, are objects of chase. They are animals 
of a shy and retiring disposition, and the settler's approach is 
the signal for their departure. They must now be sought in 
their own distant haunts, and it is very possible to reside in the 
colony for many years without having seen either. All that the 
sportsman, when in pursuit of them, requires, is a tolerably fast 
and sure-footed horse, a pair of good dogs, and a hunting-knife. 
The speed of both is very great, though neither can be said to 
run ; for the kangaroo bounds, the emu half flies. The former 
is the fastest, the latter has more power of endurance. At first 
starting, a young male or female kangaroo, called in the colony 
" a flyer," can leave both horse and hound far behind. It seems 
to go with little exertion, but the vast space it can clear at each 
leap accounts for its swiftness. When it can go no farther, it 
wheels round, and if there should be a tree or rock at hand, 
places its back against it, so as to avoid being taken in the rear. 
A well-trained dog tries to seize it by the back, or side of the 
neck ; if he succeeds, the kangaroo, which is rather a top-heavy 
animal, falls over, and seldom can rise again. If, however, the 
hound incautiously makes his attack in front, the kangaroo is apt 
to get him in his short fore-paws ; he then brings »up his hind- 
legs, which are a mass of sinews, and strikes with them like a 
game cock, aiming to tear his adversary to pieces with his toes 
or claws, which are very strong and pointed. 

The emu has only one means of defence, his kick, which is 
sufliciently forcible to stun a hound. 

The kangaroo is valuable on account of his skin, which makes 
the most comfortable leather that can be worn in a warm climate ; 
and from the flesh of the emu an oil is extracted which is much 
prized in " the bush." 

The settler who is fond of his gun can always have tolerable 
shooting. Several sorts of quail, pigeons, snipes, and wildfowl 
are found in most of the inland districts. The wonga-wonga, a 
large, dark-blue pigeon, with a white head, is a great delicacy, 
and the painted quail, which is found among the long grass in 
" open forest " land, flies not unlike a woodcock. Nor need the 
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angler forego his favourite diversion in " the bush." Many of 
the rivers, and especially the lakes, abound with fish, most of 
which take bait freely, and the paradoxical nature which per* 
vades the animal kingdom in Australia renders a day's angling 
more than usually interesting — there is no saying what " delicate 
monster " may not be dragged reluctantly into day at the next 
bite. 

This brings to my recollection our old favourite prodigy, the 
omithorhynchus paradoxus, called also the platypus, duckbill, and 
watermole by the colonists, which might be seen, any evening, 
lying on the top of the water in the rivers and water-holes in 
our vicinity. It was shot sometimes for the sake of stuffing it 
and preserving it as a curiosity, though it was very quick at 
diving or " ducking the flash." Whether it is oviparous or vivi- 
parous still remains undecided among naturalists. 

Snakes are met with in most parts of the colony. In some 
jspecies the bite is harmless, in others it produces violent inflam- 
mation, and in a few the venom is so subtle as to cause death in 
a short time. The effect, in many instances, is much ex- 
aggerated, as well as the hostility of the reptile. The fact is, 
that the snake is always too glad to escape when he can, and is 
often the most frightened of the two parties meeting, but will 
infallibly attack any one who gets in his way, or cuts ofl* his re- 
treat to his bole. 

Though I have heard innumerable stories of fatal results en- 
suing from the venom of snakes in Australia, many of which 
were certainly true, yet I never actually witnessed the effects of 
a bite, except on one occasion. The sufferer was a bullock- 
driver, who, on returning late one evening from a sheep-station 
with his team, was bitten in the ankle. On reaching home he 
came directly to report his accident, and said that he shortly 
-expected great agony ; but it was in vain to send for any medical 
man, as there was not one within twenty-five miles, and before 
he could possibly arrive the patient would either have recovered, 
or be beyond all human skill. 

The venom first began to operate visibly in about twenty 
minutes after the bite. There was but little external swelling. 
A death-like chill came over the sufferer, which was so strong 
that although he was placed in front of a large fire, and covered 
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with blankets, the weather being then very sultry, his flesh was 
as cold as ice, and his teeth chattered in his head : the chill was 
in his blood. Soon a reaction took place, intense heat succeeded 
its opposite extreme, and the man ran out into the open air to 
cool himself, for he had suddenly become as hot as fire. Next 
came delirium, which after a time gave place to nausea and head- 
ache. The patient then slowly began to recover, and before 
daybreak, was out of danger, though he was so worn and haggard 
in the morning that it seemed as if the effects of the venom, in 
the course of a single night, had added five years to his age. It 
was a painful sight to witness, for we could do nothing to alle- 
viate his sufferings, and looked on in constant expectation of his 
death. 

The most spirit-stirring sight which the sportsman can witness 
is the first view of a new pastoral district ; and to the lover of 
the picturesque perhaps this is the most beautiful scene that 
Australia can afford. Little does the resident in the vicinity of 
the capital, or the hasty traveller, who, as the case may be, 
lauds or abuses the scenery of Port Jackson, or the Paramatta 
River, dream of the feir spots that lie far in the interior. Plains 
and " open forest," untrodden by the foot of the white man, and, 
as far as the eye can reach, covered with grass so luxuriant that 
it brushes the liorseman in his saddle ; flocks of kangaroos quietly 
grazing, as yet untaught to fear the enemy that is invading their 
territory ; the emu, playfully crossing and recrossing his route ; 
the quail rising at every step ; lagoons literally swarming with 
wildfowl — these are scenes reserved for the eye of the enter- 
prising settler, or the still more enterprising " over lander." * 

Then mark the change that follows hard upon discovery. 
Intelligence of the new country reaches the settled districts, and 
countless flocks and herds are poured into the land of promise. 
It is divided into stations, and " improvements " are everywhere 
erected upon it ; disputes arise, and a commissioner is appointed 
to settle them ; bushrangers are " out," and mounted police are 
sent to hunt them down ; the wild blacks, indignant at the cool 
occupation of their territory, spear the cattle, and the settlers 

* An overlander is one who makes long expeditions from one colony to 
another with stock, either for the purpose of finding new pasture land on 
which to establish himself, or Jbo take advantage of a favourable market. 
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retaliate. The governor establishes a " protector of the abori- 
gines," who perhaps has most need of protection himself. To 
some the new region brings wealth, to others disappointment, 
while Anglo-Saxon energy at last triumphs over every obstacle. 
But Nature, as if offended, withdraws half her beauty from the 
land; the pasrure gradually loses its freshness; some of the 
rivers and lakes run low, others become wholly dry. The wild 
animals, the former peaceful denizens of the soil, are no more to 
be found, and the explorer, who has gazed on the district in its 
lirst luxuriance, has seen it as it never can be seen again. 

The climate of Australia has been so frequently discussed that 
I should scarcely advert to the subject, did I not wish to protest 
against the soundness of the claim which is constantly set up 
for it in the colony, of superiority to that of Great Britain. 
Indeed, I have heard the climate at the antipodes extolled to 
such a degree, that I have begun to fear that the colonists 
would end by flattering themselves that there was no fine weather 
in any other part of the globe. 

The majority of travellers who visit Australia declare its cli- 
paate to be the best in the world. One of the very best it 
undoubtedly is : there are probably few countries where there 
are more fine days out of the 365, none where there is a more 
anti-consumptive atmosphere, or a purer expanse of sky ; in- 
fantine diseases are unknown, and man can nowhere expect to 
enjoy more uninterrupted health. If he loses it, it is usually 
through his own fault. 

If a perfect climate is to be found anywhere it is that of 
Sydney in the winter, where, for about three months, that is to 
say, during June, July, and August, it would be impossible for 
the veriest grumbler to say that the weather was too hot, too 
cold, too anything, unless he should adopt the complaint of 
Captain Hall's discontented friends, and call it " too temperate." 
The sky is without a cloud, the sun warm, without the excessive 
heat of summer, the air clear as crystal, and of a nature pecu- 
liarly buoyant and exhilarating. 

But the only true criterion of the excellence of a climate is 
the growth and perfection of its animal and vegetable produc- 
tions ; and after a long residence in the country, and close at- 
tention to the subject, I am bound to say that, judged by this 
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test, the preference, upon the whole, must be awarded to the 
climate of Great Britain. 

. The question is not which is the most agreeable climate ; this 
is a point which depends entirely upon each man's peculiar con- 
stitution and taste. The climate of Australia is delightfully dry, 
but this dryness amounts to a defect. Our English moisture is 
wanting to produce, as it does in this country, the great luxu- 
riance and variety of scenery and verdure, and to bring the 
animal and vegetable kingdom to the highest perfection. Where 
there is scarcely any winter there is not the full enjoyment of 
summer, and where there is "perpetual spring" there is vir- 
tually none. 

The climate of our own district, indeed, was one of the best 
in the colony, more temperate throughout the year than that 
of Sydney, and far more so than that of the northern settlements. 
The summers were tolerably cool, and the winters were varied 
with not a few mornings of frost, and even occasional falls of 
light snow. But in many parts of the colony the summer's heat 
is unpleasant and oppressive. The hot wind, which has been 
frequently described, is felt in the inland districts as well as in 
Sydney, but it is not, of course, called by the name of a "brick- 
fielder " anywhere but in the capital, where it acquired the name 
from the circumstance of its passing over a large brick-field, and 
thus filling every place with red dust. Wherever it comes, it is 
destructive to vegetation, prostrating the crops before it, and 
withering the beautiful gardens in a few hours: it does not, 
however, permanently affect the vegetable kingdom, nor is it 
injurious to man. It blows invariably from the interior, and 
this circumstance has led many to adopt the theory that the 
hitherto impenetrable centre of Australia is a vast sandy desert, 
over which this wind passes, and acquires its heat in its 
course. 

The animal and vegetable productions of Australia, though 
decidedly of an excellent quality, yet rather degenerate from 
those of the mother country, whence most of them have been 
imported. Throughout the colony there is a forcing tendency 
m the climate, which causes the fruits of the soil to ripen too 
quickly, and hence they are inferior in quality to those of more 
temperate latitudes. This failing is also apparent to the breeder 
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of stock, who constantly witnesses this degenerating tendency in 
his fiocks and herds. 

The native-bom population (I allude, of course, only to the 
whites), though a remarkably fine race, and, it must be con- 
fessed, approaching very closely to their ancestors' heels in per- 
sonal appearance, yet are not, upon the whole, equal in form to 
the parent stock. The average height of the Australians is 
probably more than that of the English, but when they exceed 
a certain standard they are apt to become loose made and weedy, 
thereby justifying their appellation of " cornstalks." When of 
moderate height they are remarkably well-shaped, broad, muscular, 
and active. In feature they are more like the English than any 
other of our descendants ; in fact it would be very difHcult to 
distinguish an Australian from an Englishman by his appearance, 
for the climate of New Holland does not produce in the sons of 
its soil that dark, foreign look which frequently characterises the 
Am^icans and other races originally sprung from British blood, 
and many of the native Australians retain the light complexion 
and blue eyes of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The native girls are for the most part tall, straight, and good- 
looking, their chief defects being want of colour and depth of 
chest ; in these points only inferiority to their ancestors can be 
observed, though it is remarkable that the men have proportion- 
ably a finer development than the other sex. 

A striking characteristic of the animal growth of the human 
race in Australia is the rapidity with which both sexes shoot up 
at an early stage of their youth. A native white, at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, appears destined to attain the utmost perfec- 
tion of form ; but from that age to twenty there is not usually 
that expansion nor development which the previous growth had 
promise. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed since the formation of the 
colony to admit of a fair calculation being made of the average 
duration of life among the native-born population ; but, as the 
bloom of their youth soon passes away, and as their climate 
produces such rapid growth, it may be doubted whether they 
will prove remarkable for longevity. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Character of Australian Scenery — Conflicting Statements of Travellers — 
Trip to Lake Omio — My Companion — A Whimsical Reception—Colonial 
Idea of a Bad Road— Wild and Forlorn View — A Team in the Moun- 
tains—Colonial Drivers— Chapter of Accidents— Descent of " The Gulf" 
—The Snowy River— Road hy its Banks— Wild Oats— Bark Canoe of the 
Aborigines— A Bush Ferry— The Nine-Mile ** Pinch "—Route through 
. the Mountains — Events of the Road — A Herd of Horses in the Mountains 
—Skill in Woodcraft— The ** Freestone" Range— Striking Contrast- 
First Sight of Omio Plain— Picturesque Spot— Our Host at Omio — 
Colonial Pets — Native Companion— Kangaroos — White Cockatoos — Par- 
rots— Story of the White Woman carried off by the Wild Blacks— A Cool 
Visitor — Return Home. 

The general character of Australian scenery, like that of its 
indigenous productions, is peculiar to itself. In many parts of 
the interior especially there is something in its wild singularity 
which defies the description of the traveller and the skill of the 
artist. Neither the note-book of the one, nor the pencil of the 
other, can convey it to the imagination ; it must be seen to be 
understood. 

Nor is it enough to study the different aspects of its scenery 
as it appears in the vicinity of the capital or inland townships, 
find along the sombre forest-girt coasts in the untrodden wilder- 
ness, and in the long-settled districts, where avarice has over- 
stocked the pastures, and laid bare many a once blooming spot. It 
must be studied under every cliange of season and circumstance ; 
and these vary so much that the traveller who visits the country 
after a long drought might justly be repelled by the iminviting 
aspect of a district the exuberant fertility of which, on another 
occasion, would call forth his warmest admiration. A very 
short time is sufficient to work these extraordinary changes, and 
the experienced colonist, who has long witnessed their progress 
and effects, has no reason to be surprised at the conflicting testi- 
mony of travellers on the subject of Australian scenery. 
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Among the many tours of business and pleasure which vary 
the routine of a settler's life, one in particular remains stamped 
on my memory, as having made me acquainted with the most 
striking and varied scenery which I ever beheld during my stay 
in the colony. 

We had heard a great deal of a fine plain, or rather a series 
of small plains, and of a lake, which, not being more than a 
hundred miles distant, might be considered in our neighbour- 
hood, for in Australia, owing to the vast size of the country and 
the erratic habits of bush life, one soon acquires a very compre- 
hensive idea of space. Travellers who occasionally passed that 
way gave a glowing description of the beauty, fertility, and the 
richness of the soil and pasture in this favoured region. It be- 
came the lion of our district, and I felt as if I had never stirred 
from home because I had not seen Lake Omio. 

Just at this time a friend and neighbour, who was on the eve 
of setting out on one of his periodical visits to his out-stations 
which lay in that direction, invited me to join him. The road, 
he gave me to understand, was bad, but it was the end of summer, 
the least busy season of the year, the weather was fine, and our 
horses had grown fat and lazy. I should not only obtain sight 
of a place which seemed to please everybody, but I should pass 
over a great variety of country, and, above all, should learn by 
experience what a bad road, in the colonial acceptation of the 
term, actually was. 

Besides I liked my companion : E was the son of an 

ofiicer, who had left the army and settled in Australia in the 
earliest days of the colony, and, having married, had brought up 
a numerous family, to whom he had given the best education 
that could be procured in the country of his adoption. He was 
frank and intelligent, and there was not a little originality in his 
ideas and remarks, or rather conjectures, on the subject of the 
land of his ancestors, of which he had heard much, and thought 
more, but which he had never seen. His mind was cultivated, 
and had not been narrowed by the narrowness of the sphere in 
which he had lived ; our conversation was mutually interesting. 
He would beguile the way with many an amusing and charac- 
teristic anecdote of colonial life, and in turn was never weary of 
listening to descriptions of the high civilization of merry England, 
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faer shady lanes, her sloping lawns and rich green meadows, 
and, above all, the wonders of her vast metropolis. I must own, 
too, that in a country where, as a new comer, I had to receive 
information from everybody, there might be some little charm in 
finding one to whom I had information to give. I therefore 
gladly availed myself of this opportunity, and on the appointed 
day I joined my companion, bringing with me, according to his 
pithy advice, a stout heart, a horse of similar " figure," and as 

little luggage as possible. E , who was going to " muster " 

at his out-station, also took with him his stockkeeper, and a 
black from one of the '' naturalized '* tribes, who was very useful 
"after cattle." 

For the first twelve or fifteen miles after we had left the open 
country, and plunged into the vast mass of forest through which 
our route lay, all went on smoothly enough ; the hills were short 
and by no means precipitous, the woods occasionally opened, 
and a grassy 41at or green "creek" would appear to relieve 
the eye. As we approached the end of our journey we came to 
one or two " pinches," which is the colonial term for steep hills : 
but as yet there was no indication of a very bad road, and I 
congratulated myself as I thought, "If we meet with no more 
broken country or thicker ^ scrub ' than we have passed in our 
first day's journey, our toils will be amply repaid by a sight of 
the fidr lake Omio." 

The first night we " made " an out-station, situated in a small 
open fiat, in the midst of deep forest and thickly- wooded ranges. 
No sooner had we appeared in sight, than a crowd of dogs, 
starting up from all quarters, ran barking towards us, awakening 
the echoes far and wide. This disturbance brought out the pro- 
prietor, a small settler of the lower grade, who, by a dexterous 
use of such missiles as were supplied by sundry bullocks' horns 
and feet which were lying about the place, speedily constrained 
the noisy crew to draw off* their forces and return towards " the 
hut," all but one luckless cur, who, having thereby drawn upon 
himself the indignation of lus master, was summarily punished by 
having all the other dogs set upon him, and being hunted " down 
the creek." The mixed discourse of our host, as he alternately 
welcomed his guests, and urged his dogs upon the offender, had a 
very whimsical effect. 
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" Hie after him ! hold him ! hold him ! — good evening to you ; 
let me take off your saddles : I 'm sure you must be tired. The 
best thing you can do with your horse is to — ^Hold him ! hold 
him ! hold him I — I 'm afraid I 've but rough fe-re to offer you, 
nothing but beef and damper ; but in a new country like this 
we must all learn to — Hold him there ! hold him ! ho — old 
him ! " &c. 

Perhaps I should have mentioned before that a creek, which 
in most other parts of the world signifies a small inlet or arm of 
the sea, is very differently understood in Australia, where it 
generally means a valley, or any open space in the forest, with 
or without water. The use of the word in the colony is in &ct 
very vague, and might well mislead a stranger. " Which is 
the way ? " — " Down the creek." " Is Mr. so and so at 
home ? " — " No ; he 's just gone up the creek. " " How shall 
1 find the station? " — ** Oh, you can't miss it, it's in the creek." 

On the second day we had not left the station of our enter- 
tainer more than a mile when the road divided into two branches, 
both leading to the point of our destination. Here my com- 
panion stopped to give some information to a stranger who was 
inquiring their comparative merits. I wajs all attention, and was 
not a little alarmed to hear of " Jacob's Point," " The Gulf," 
the "Snowy Eiver," and, worst of all, the "Nine-mile Pinch." 

But perhaps, thought I, they were talking of some other road, 
or perhaps they think to scare me ; or, probably, knowing that 
it is my first trip in this direction, they wish to give me a little 
"colonial experience;" besides, the badness of a bad road is 
always exaggerated. 

Thus reassured, I resumed my journey, and we had travelled 
on some six miles through the eternal forest, when my com- 
panion, who was then slightly in advance, stopped, and, on 
riding up to him, I found that the scene had suddenly shifted ; 
the forest had opened, and for the first time there burst on me 
the full perception of what is called, in Australia, a bad road. 

Immediately before us lay — nothing : beneath us, as far as 
the eye could stretch, appeared a dark mass of ranges, most of 
them covered with timber of great height, others showing here 
and there an open glade. These were intersected in all direc- 
tions by narrow gullies and innumerable dry sandy creeks, forming 
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a landscape which seemed dislocated and disjointed, as if it once 
had been, or was intended to be, different from what it then 
was. Before us was the semblance of a vast chasm, as if the 
earth had formerly been rent by some frightful convulsion of 
nature. The position of many of the hills was very remark- 
able. Perhaps the best idea of the scene would be gathered 

from my friend E 's descriptive remark, that " it looked as 

if it had been taken up in a table-cloth and shot out, hills, 
gullies, and all together, to find their own position, and to sink 
into shape by the mere force of gravity." In the lowest depths of 
the ravine all appeared a winding river, which, from the height on 
which we were then standing, seemed a narrow brook, though we 
subsequently found it was broad, deep, and rapid. There was 
something very striking in the landscape before us; it was 
grand in the extreme, but it was a wild and melancholy grandeur, 
such as perhaps few countries but Australia can show, bringing 
weariness to the soul and oppression to the eye, with a sense of 
infinite desolation. 

" This," said my companion, " is the Gulf." 

*' A rough place for a stranger," I replied. " Should not we 
have done better if we had taken the other road ? " 

" Then our journey would have been much longer, and, besides, 
we must have gone down ' Jacob's Point.' " 

" Well, even that, bad as it sounds, must surely have been 
better than this." 

" Jacob's Point better than this ? why, it's half as steep 
again, with no foothold for man or beast. It's quite a matter 
of taste, but, in my opinion, nobody that knows the road 
would go J)y Jacob's Point as long as there's such a place as ' the 
Gulf.' " 

" Well, but I don't see any track on this side of the river ; I 
suppose we shall have to cross it ? " 

*' Twice," said my companion. 

" And the bridge, I imagine, is like the rest of the bridges in 
the bush, such as the newspapers describe as * temporary,' or, in 
plain truth, full of holes." 

" Bridge !" said E , with a look of unmixed astonishment ; 

" I hope yoii did not expect a bridge ; we shall be lucky if we 
can find a ford, for, now that I take a second glance at the river. 
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its waters look very muddy, which is a sure sign of its being high, 
not to say a ' banker.' '* 

I found my prospects did not improve by inquiry, but I was 
not yet quite dashed, and determined to find comfort at last. 

" Well," said I, " I suppose, when we do get to the bottom of 
' this Gulf,' and across the river, our troubles, for this day at 
least, will be at an end ? " 

" Not quite," said my companion, drily, though with some- 
thing like a smile lurking about the corners of his mouth. 

" Why, what more can we have to do? is there a second 
< Gulf' to go down?" 

" No, there's nothing more to go down ; but do you see yonder 
range on our right ? " 

" Perfectly ; it 's the highest for miles round." 

" Well, we must get up that by sundown. I told you it was 
a rough road, and so, to be sure, it is ; but, come what may, to- 
night we must encamp at the top of the Nine-Mile Pinch." 

I was by this time quite satisfied, and resolved to ask no more 
questions about the road to Omio. 

It is not only horsemen that travel these distant roads : we 
noticed the tracks of drays, some of them quite fresh, leading 
down the mountain -path which lay before, or rather beneath us. 
It might well puzzle a stranger to understand how they got 
down, for the road, which, in addition to its great declivity, was 
filled with stumps of trees and fragments of loose granite rock, 
shelved off* very rapidly towards the precipice, so as to afford 
little foot-hold for the cattle, and formed, what, in colonial 
phrase, is called a " side-line." 

Occasionally, in the most critical parts of the road, the drays 
are assisted in their descent by ropes, which are fastened to the 
trees on the upper side ; sometimes a smaller wheel is carried on 
the dray, which is substituted for the upper one in places of 
danger, thus bringing the vehicle more upon a level. But in 
spite of every precaution, and the wonderful skill and energy of 
the colonial drivers, one dray in three would upset in this almost 
impenetrable country. Great is the confusion on such occasions : 
the driver, who is on the lower side of his team, when he sees, 
after exhausting all his resources, and making such exertions as 
few besides a British colonist could make, that an upset is un- 
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avoidable, has barely time to slip on one side, when, with an 
impetus which causes a woful dispersion of its motley cargo, 
over goes the dray. Then follow the many minor accidents 
which, though no joke at the time, might well afford a laugh on 
some future day, — 

♦* Haec olim memiDisse juvabit" 
Everything gets out of place in an instant : the sugar becomes 
mixed with the tobacco, and the salt with the tea. Mark that 
cask, which, as if delighted at its sudden escape, is rolling down 
hill, in any direction but the right one, at a speed which defies 
pursuit. What are its contents? and when, in the name of 
vexation, will it stop ? Now its pace slackens, now it resumes 
its career as merrily as ever ; that black stump will surely stop 
it, or, as they say in the colony, " bring it up." Yes — ^no — yes. 
It does bring it up, and, in so doing, the hoops, whose fixity of 
tenure, like that of the waste lands beyond the boundaries of the 
colony, has for some time been very uncertain, are broken, and 
the contents, by all that's unlucky, prove to be — horseshoes, each 
of which keeps up the game, and is distinctly seen, by the 
agonized spectators, to take a separate course, some diving into 
the patches of " scrub " upon the mountain-side, others remain- 
ing buried in the long grass, while many more roll on, and on, 
and on, until they finally rest in the dry bed of the gully that 
yawns beneath. 

But tliis is a digression. Behold us then once more advancing. 
There was little fear of a horse " not leading " down the Gulf, 
not the least difficult part of the descent being to advance oneself 
and keep back one's horse at the same time. The consequences 
of a fall would probably be that the animal would put his foot 
into his rider's pocket, or stamp him with the brow of a Eed- 
gauntlet. As we descended, the silence seemed to increase, save 
when it was broken, in a startling manner, by the loud note, 
ha I ha ! ha ! of the " laughing jackass " (a bird indigenous to 
Australia), as he sat upon the branch of some neighbouring 
gum-tree, seeming to mock our toils, and to claim us as his own 
kindred for having undertaken the labours of so precipitous a 
road. Arrived at the foot of the range, we foimd a vast heap 
of the blackened trunks of various species of the Eucalyptus, 
which had been dragged from the top of the " Gulf" behind the. 
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drays which passed that way, in order to retard their progress ; 
and as they thus lay piled one upon the other, they formed a 
barrier as strong as the pah, or native fortification, of a New 
Zealand chief. 

We were now close to the river-bank, and soon the note of 
the bell-bird saluted our ears. The sound, in itself, is always 
pleasing ; but when heard in the evening by the traveller who, 
during the heat of a long day, has been threading a long maze of 
dry creeks, or toiling over arid ranges, with parched lips and 
burning tongue, it seems the most welcome and musical upon 
earth ; for it tells of cool streams and running waters, and never 
tells in vain. 

At length we reached the Snowy River. It was high, but a 
" tea-tree " bush, which reared its head above the water, told us 

that we might venture to plunge in. E , whose knowledge 

of the road was safely to be depended on, confirmed this opinion, 
and the stock keeper vowed that it was ^' crossable." 

The instructions given me for the ford were useful and to the 
point : " Make for yonder tea-tree bush ; as long as your horse 
feels the bottom, keep his head well ^ up the stream ;' if he gets 
out of his depth, that instant give him every inch of rein, and 
he '11 carry you over safe, if not dry." 

Safe then, if not dry, we reached the opposite bank ; and as 
nobody catches cold in the fine climate of Australia, we pursued 
our route unscathed, and, after journeying on along the river- 
banks for about two hours, we recrossed it, and stood at the 
foot of the Nine-Mile Pinch, or, as it was called, par excellence, 
the Pinch. Our road, while we were on the low ground, was 
comparatively good. Occasionally we passed large patches of 
wild oats, so luxuriant that we could not resist the temptation of 
dismounting, and letting our hungry steeds enjoy them for a 
short time. Horses are excessively fond of this plant, so much 
so, that in the early part of the spring, when it shoots up sooner 
than other vegetation, they will not hesitate to swim over the 
river in quest of it. The waters at that time are frequently so 
much swollen as to prevent any one from crossing, so that the 
stockkeeper, after losing the track of his saddle-horses upon the 
river's ^^e, has the mortification of seeing them quietly grazing 
upon the other side ; and there they must necessarily remain, in 

k2 
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his despite, until the waters subsiding enable him to get across, 
or the runaways grow tired of wild oats and liberty. 

Our sable companion pointed out to us one of the bark canoes 
of his tribe, as it lay upon the banks of the river. This is perhaps 
the most primitive boat in the world : like the " gunyio's," 
or huts, of the aborigines, it is built in a few minutes. An 
'Australian black can always swim ; but when the weather 
happens to be cold, or a ducking does not suit his purpose, he 
takes up his tomahawk, and searches the nearest part of the 
forest for a tree which has a boss, or protuberance, on its trunk. 
From this he strips off the bark, leaving about two feet on either 
side of the excrescence, and bringing both ends to a point. The 
sheet of bark, owing to the shape of the tree from which it has 
been taken, is sufficiently concave to exclude the water ; to this 
frail conveyance he trusts himself, and, by dexterously balancing 
his body, he usually contrives to paddle across a river, and to 
gain the opposite bank in safety, leaving his fimny little craft to 
float down the stream. 

Bridges, as the foregoing account proves, are unknown upon 
the rivers far in the interior of Australia. There are none, and 
for some time will be none, for the best of all reasons in a young 
country — " it wouldn't pay." In some places, of more than usual 
traffic, a speculator sets up a pimt, and makes a charge, varying 
\vith circumstances, for ferrying across the traveller and his 
luggage. This punt is usually nothing more than the trimk of 
a large tree, roughly hollowed out, and stopped up at each end. 
Having neither stem nor stern, it is unwieldy in the extreme, but, 
owing to its size and solidity, may be considered tolerably safe. 
When a dray is to be conveyed across, the wheels are usually 
taken off, and it is thus brought over " at twice." 

The traveller on horseback has often a more troublesome task, 
and, if his steed be young: or headstrong, sometimes meets with 
considerable delay. The assistance of the Charon of the bush 
is as necessary to the man with a horse as with a dray. On 
arriving at the river-bank, therefore, after shouting for the ferry- 
man, who somehow always happens to be on the wrong side, 
he proceeds to take off his saddle and bridle, and these he 
safely deposits in the punt. His next task is to make his horse 
go over before him; but here is the difficulty. Notwith- 
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standing his favourite axiom, that ^^ all horses can swim,*' and his 
conviction that his own in particular will " take the water like a 
duck/' he generally finds that the sagacious animal, when he sees 
the swift-flowing stream, and hears the gurgling of the current, 
would much sooner remain on land, and indicates as much, 
pretty plainly, by resolutely planting his fore-feet in a straight 
line before him, and refusing to budge an inch. This difference 
of opinion produces a violent struggle, which often lasts until 
both parties are pretty well exhausted. At length the unhappy 
steed, finding that he must needs leave his natural element, 
plunges in, and, having been guided during his passage by means 
of such missiles as the river-bank affords, which are hurled after 
him in order to prevent his facing about, and landing again on 
the same side, at last, scared and panting, gains the opposite 
bank. His owner then follows him in the punt as quickly as 
possible, catches him directly, — if he can, — and goes on his way 
rejoicing. 

But I have detained the reader too long at the bottom of the 
Nine-Mile Pinch. In spite of its name, the ascent was only 
four miles, in some places circuitous, in others direct. A choice 
of road was not to be had, and so up and up we went, with little 
inclination, and less breath, for talking. Sometimes we stopped 
to rest upon the landing-places which lay between the steeper 
parts of the hill; at others, to watch fome vast fragment of 
granite, which, loosened by our horses' feet, plunged headlong 
to the bottom, occasionally bounding so high in : its career 
that a horseman might have passed under it unharmed. At 
length we fairly reached the top, and looked down in triumph 
upon the enormous masses of eucalyptus, now far beneath our 
feet, which, when we stood on the river-bank, had towered above 
us in sombre majesty. 

Travelling on a mile or two farther, we encamped for the 
night on the edge of a pretty mountain- stream, in the vicinity of 
rich grass for our horses. The climate, however, was sensibly 
changed, and, as the stockman remarked, it was at least ^' two 
great-coats colder " than on the banks of the river. 

Next morning we resumed our journey with renewed alacrity ; 
for its worst toils were gone and past : there were but three or 
four more " pinches,"' and of these only one was allowed to 
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deserve the name ; and, more than all, that very evening our 
eyes were to be gladdened by a sight of Omio plains. 

Meanwhile the same scenery met our eyes — forest, nothing 
but forest. Occasionally a snake, basking upon the arid track, 
would be seen to glide away, swift as an arrow, upon hearing the 
tramp of our }iorses' hoofs. Now and then a drove of half-wild 
cattle, " making back " to some former pasture-grounds, would 
descry us from the side of an adjacent steep, and rush headlong 
down it, laying low many a blooming sapling in their course, and 
making a lane through the tangled underwood. Now and then, 
as we passed one of the small green flats or quiet gullies which 
are interspersed among these arid ranges, our approach would 
disturb some old bull, who, driven from the plains by his younger 
and more vigorous rivals, had retired, like a surly philosopher, to 
end his days amidst these gloomy solitudes. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said of the great sagacity of 
savages in tracking, and of their quickness in catching a distant 
sound, I strongly suspect that the white man, when he has been 
accustomed to this kind of '^ bushmanship " at an early age, 
generally proves his superior. I have seen many instances of this 
in Australia, and our present trip furnished us with a strong one. 

We had travelled nearly half our day's journey, and were 
within a few miles of the one acknowledged steep pinch, called 
the " Freestone," which our third day's journey was to set before 
us. Not a leaf was stirring, and all nature seemed asleep, when 

E *s stockkeeper, who had been listening attentively for a 

moment or two, reined in his steed, and said — 

" Hark I I hear a herd of horses." 

*' Ay, ay ! " said the black, incredulously ; " bale me hear em : 
stupid fellow myself — I believe bale sit down " (I don't hear thern 
myself; it may be my stupidity, but I think you are mistaken). 

Upon which they both dismounted, and, holding their horses 
by the bridle, put their ears to the ground, and listened. 

" Budgery you" (clever fellow, you), said the black, when he 
had satisfied himself that his companion was right. '^ I believe 
* jump up yarraman ' directly." 

So it proved ; and in a few minutes the sound of many hoofs, 
gradually swelling upon the ear, became distinctly audible. 
Drawing aside into the *' scrub " that grew close to the track, we 
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waited to let the drove go by ; for, as they were probably on 
their way to the capital, and could hardly as yet be sobered by 
the fatigues of the road, our presence might have scattered them 
£ur and wide, and perhaps occasioned the loss of several. In a 
twinkling they were at hand ; and in truth it was a very im- 
posing sight, as, amidst that wild mountain scenery, the whole 
troop swept past um, bays, blacks, chesnuts, and greys, sleek and 
fresh from their pastures, while the mighty patriarch of the herd 
brought up the rear, as if disdaining to betray a nervous haste^ 
and acting " under protest." They were closely followed by an 
overseer and his man, who, on seeing us, dismounted, and 
stopped for a few minutes, the one to make inquiries about the 
state of the markets, the other to light his pipe with his fellow 
stockman. Their greeting was, however, cut short prematurely 
by a sudden alarm that the horses were '^ splitting," upon which 
both master and man were fain to spring again into the saddle, 
and gallop after them ; the former being apparently unwilling to 
deny them the usual colonial merit of being *^ quite quiet," while 
the latter, with a slight difference of opinion, was heard to declare, 
as he set spurs to his steed, that, though he had been among horses - 
since he was a child, his present lot were a set of the veriest 
"Russians" (Anglice, wild things) he ever had anything to 
do with. 

We were quite disappointed at the abrupt departure of our new 
friends. How welcome amidst these vast solitudes is a specimen, 
any specimen, of the human form divine : its situation lends it a 
momentary charm ; as the vessel which, when in port, amidst a 
hundred others, would hardly attract a second look, far in the 
Atlantic becomes an object of the deepest interest ; we sweep 
the horizon for one glimpse of its loftiest spar, and watch it until 
our aching eyes can gaze no more. 

We now reached " the Freestone," a shorter hill than most of 
those w^e had surmounted, but, if possible, still more precipitous. 
We climbed up it with difficulty. The tracks of drays were still 
visible beneath our feet, though how they got up such a place 
seemed inexplicable. Every class of men has its hero, and I was 
informed that the only driver who could safely be depended on to 
take a team up " the Freestone " without an accident was a man 
known as " the pretty boy," a name which, as my friend E 
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remarked, must have been given him by the old rule of '^ lucus a 
non luoendo/' as he was one of the ugliest scoundrels that ever 
wore a head. He must, however, be invaluable in his line. 

The sun was declining, and the mid -day heat was beginning 
to abate, as we arrived at the foot of some gently rising ground, 
over which the track led us. I was on the point of ascending it, 
when my companion suddenly wheeled round his horse, and, 
looking back at the country through which we had been travel- 
ling for the last three days, asked me what I thought of the 
prospect. 

*I was growing hungry and tired, and was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of abusing the road which had caused us such endless dif- 
ficulties. In fact, I saw only a mighty expanse of forest-land, 
stretching its brown and sombre masses in unbroken monotony, 
some trees rearing their blackened trunks in dismal array, others 
shedding their bark in slatternly and forlorn profusion. One 
shady beech, one stately elm, I thought had more beauty and 
verdure than the whole scene. Let those that will give it the 
false name of evergreen : it may never fade, but, alas ! it has 
never flourished. So it must remain for ages, useless to man 
and beast, to re-echo no sound but the cry of the wild dog, or 
the tomahawk of the savage. 

Something of this kuid I expressed as I turned and resumed 
my journey. But when we had gained the summit of the little 
hill before us (it was not more than a hundred yards in length), 
that short distance showed us one of the most remarkable con- - 
trasts of scenery that ever met the eye of a traveller. 

The gloomy forest had opened, and about two miles before, or 
rather beneath us — for the ground, thinly dotted with trees, 
sloped gently downwards— lay a plain about seven miles in breadth. 
Its centre was occupied by a lagoon, in some parts thickly co- 
vered with sedge, in others showing a clear expanse of water. 
On either side of this the plain, for some distance, was as level 
as a bowling-green, until it was met by the forest, which shelved 
picturesquely down towards it, gradually decreasing in its vast 
masses until they ended in a single tree. In the vicinity of the 
forest the ground was varied by gentle undulations, which, as 
they intersected each other, formed innumerable grassy creeks 
and open flats, occasionally adorned with native honeysuckles 
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and acacias, and affording numberless retreats for the stately 
herds which occupied the plain. Two remarkable conical hills, 
perfectly free from timber, rose in the middle of the largest plain, 
dividing it about halfway, and a clear and winding stream skirted it 
on our right. The whole, as far as the eye could reach, was clothed 
with a thick coat of grass, rich and luxuriant, as if the drought, 
so destructive elsewhere, had never reached this favoured spot. 

It was Omio plain. But by what accident, or rather by what 
strange freak of nature, came it there ? A mighty belt of forest, 
for the most part destitute of verdure, and forming as uninviting 
a region ajs could well be found, closed it in on every side for 
fifty miles ; but there, isolated in the midst of a wilderness of 
desolation, lay this beautiful place, so fair, so smiling, that we 
could have forgotten hunger, thirst, and all the toils of the road, 
and been content to gaze on it while light remained. 

After a long weary ride through the dismal forest, how de- 
lightful, how exhilarating, is a canter across this beautiful 
country ! The very horses seem to catch the enthusiasm, and to 
forget their past toils, as they leave the odious gum-trees behind 

them. E was fully alive to the influence of the scene ; not 

a group of half- wild horses or cattle crossed our track but he 
would dash in among them, and scatter them far and wide over 
the plain, under pretence of seeing whether any of his own were 
with them, but evidently from sheer delight. We felt as little 
fatigued as if we had but just then left our last night's encamp- 
ment, though we were now close at our journey's end, and a thin 
white smoke, curling upwards in the clear evening air, showed us 
our resting-place for the night. 

Arrived at the station, we proceeded to make ourselves at home 
in the usual cool way of travellers in the interior of New South 
Wales, while our horses rolled in front of the door, and then 
trooped off to the adjacent lake. We found that the owner was 
not resident, but left the charge of his affairs in this distant 
region to an overseer, who therefore was our host for the night. 
He was hospitable of course, hospitality being, as I have before 
said, almost universal in the bush of Australia ; but his welcome 
was not cheery, it did not seem to come from the heart. He 
was a man who had met with many losses in the country, and, 
when little else was left him to lose, had apparently lost— his 
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temper, and turned grumbler and alarmist. Many such there 
are, in old countries as well as in new, who, not having succeeded 
according to their own estimate of their deserts, (though perhaps 
their deserts if duly weighed would hardly have saved them from 
Hamlet's sentence of a whipping,) are soured by disappointment, 
and make their company insufferable by invidious and unfiiir 
comparisons, and a long detail of grievances, which they have 
not sense enough to conceal, nor candour enoij^h to impute to 
their own mismanagement. 

But who could feel discontent at Omio ? who that was alive to 
the beauties of scenery could become weary of this lovely spot? 
It was indeed beautiful as the day was long, ay, and the night 
too. At dawn, when the early breeze breathed buoyancy and 
hope — at noon, when the wild horse basked on the cnlge of its 
glassy lake, the platypus floated on its surface, and, in the midst 
of the heat, everj^^hing recalled to the mind only freshness and 
repose— again, in the evening, when the countless herds, sleek 
and contented, trooped off towards the lengthening shades of the 
forest— and, above all, at night, when the mild southern cross 
looked down upon the scene, and the moon, gradually rising from 
behind the dark mass of forest that lowered around, seemed to 
leave it with joy, and to shine for the plain alone. 

At Omio we saw a tame " native companion," a large bird 
indigenous to Australia, of the adjutant species. Men living in 
these distant regions are very fond of " pets," and we occasion- 
ally met with some highly accomplished natives of the bush. 
With the exception of the wild dog, which, like the tiger, can 
never be thoroughly tamed, most Australian animals are easily 
domesticated. The kangaroo, if caught young, not only soon 
forgets its wild nature, but is apt to fall into the other extreme, 
and become intrusively familiar ; and where there is a large 
white cockatoo, which is perhaps the best talking bird yet dis- 
covered, nothing is safe for a moment that is not as hard as 
iron. Like a monkey, he is never happy but when in mischief, 
and then, if the owner of the damaged property, perhaps a new 
English saddle, flies to its rescue, he sets up his fine flame- 
coloured crest, and opens his large eyes with an air of indignant 
remonstrance, as if he had been interrupted in the performance 
of a meritorious service. 
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The numerous family of the parrot tribe are, as may be sup- 
posed, universal favourites, though they soon cease to be prized 
highly in a country where they may be seen as commonly as 
sparrows in England, taking their short low flights in flocks of 
twenty or thirty together. The sorts which (unhappily for them) 
are most " fancied " are the green leek, the king parrot, the 
rosella, the blue mountain parrot, and, above all, the lorie, with 
his splendid livery of blue and green. 

The beauties of the lorie, however, have been eclipsed by a 
most brilliant little parrot, found, I believe, on or near the river 
Lachlan. It is about the size of a bullfinch, and is called the 
budgery garr (budgery, in the blacks' language, meaning good or 
handsome). It is easily tamed, and bears confinement less un- 
easily than any other species. Its shape is very el^ant, and on 
each side of its throat, which is of a bright yellow, are two deep 
blue spots, like the eyes on the peacock's tail. 

It was at Omio that I first heard the shocking story, known, 
alas ! to be too true, of the white woman who has for some time 
been detained among the wild blacks of the southern coast. She 
had been sent at an early age to England, for the purpose of com- 
pleting her education, and was returning to her friends in the 
prime of youth, when the vessel in which she was a passenger 
was wrecked in Bass's Straits, within two days' sail of Sydney. 
Part of the crew had been drowned, and the few that reached 
the shore, with the exception of this ill-fated girl, were massacred 
by the blacks. Numerous parties, chiefly composed of residents 
in the adjacent districts, some induced by a large reward, others 
by a. better feeling, have at various times set )ut to recapture 
her and restore her to her family, but as yet, I believe, without 
success. Vast tracts of the country in which she is known to be 
confined are thickly wooded and broken, and in many parts it is 
almost impenetrable. But there are other, and even greater dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted by those who undertake the pursuit of 
the savages. They must not only traverse these almost inac- 
cessible regions, at times, without the bare satisfaction of knowing 
that they are on the right scent, but they must also use the 
utmost caution to conceal their intentions ; for there is good 
reason to fear that, if the blacks found themselves unable to 
carry away their victim, they would, by a blow of a waddle, put 
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an end to her sufferings, and thus frustrate the exertions of her 
rescuers, when upon the point of meeting with success. The 
colonists have made great efforts towards her recovery, and 
ultimately it is to be hoped they will rescue the unfortunate 
sufferer. She has been seen now and then. It is said that she 
is always attended by a black, who watches her with great vigi- 
lance. 

Her lot has indeed been dreadful. At a time of life when 
the faculties are most vigorous, and the sensibility ia keenest, 
when education had given her all the accomplishments of civil- 
ized life, and cultivated her sense of its refinements, to be torn 
away from all she loved, at the moment when she hoped to be 
united to them for life, and to become the prey of the most bar- 
barous race of men upon earth. Death, under any shape, would, 
have been preferable— the club of the savage, or a virgin grave 
beneath the waters of the Pacific. 

Our destination was far beyond Omio, and we resumed our 
journey after a day's rest. No sooner had we left the plain than 
the same gloomy forest rose around us. The distance of one 
mile from this paradise, on either side, ef&ced all vestiges of its 
scenery. On our return I turned aside, and lingered for a day 
or two in a beautiful station at the edge of the plain, unwilling 
to leave it too soon, and even wishing that the loss of our horses, 
the only acknowledged cause of detention to the traveller in the 
bush, might furnish a pretext for delay. 

At this station, among several others, had recently occurred 
a strong instance of the annoyances to which her Majesty's 
subjects residing in these remote districts are occasionally liable. 
The neighbourhood had been infested by a gang of bush- 
rangers, who, being well armed and mounted, had little cause 
to fear the mounted police, still less the few settlers occu- 
pying that part of the country, and did pretty much as they 
pleased. Their ringleader, it appears, had so much spare time 
upon his hands, that upon one occasion he had paid a visit to the 
station, during the absence of its proprietor, and had ordered 
dinner to be served up, quick and hot ; then, sending for a " fig " 
of the best tobacco that the* place afforded — none of your colo- 
nial trash, but right Virginian — had entertained the cook, while 
he tested its flavour, with his opinion of the various breeds of 
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horses in the neighbourhood, an opinion which, as he or some 
of his party had during their long career taken horses from 
nearly every station, and ridden them until they stood still 
from exhaustion, might be considered well worth having. 
Finally, before taking his departure, he had praised his absent 
entertainer as a '^ good sort of a man,** and, '^ unkindest cut of 
all," had carved his name upon the dining- table. 

Such was the last incident worthy of note during our ex- 
pedition ; and we shortly returned through the same toilsome 
road (with the difference that we had to go down the ^^ Free- 
stone " and the " Pinch," and up the " Gulf") until we once 
more found ourselves in the open country, where we long talked 
and looked back with pleasure upon my first and only trip to 
Omio. 

A few years hence, amid the rapid progress of Australia, 
who shall say what change may fall upon the scene we have 
described ? Of that fair spot, as it now is, who can say how 
few vestiges shall remain ? Already, as the wJiite man advances, 
the native features of the landscape are effaced, the dusky sons 
of the soil grow fewer and feebler still. Shall we not admire the 
energy that works this change in the land, and rejoice that its 
sleep has at length been broken? Yet must we not, on the 
other hand, feel pity for the helpless savage— whose territory 
we ruthlessly wrest from him — whose means of subsistence we 
df stroy, — the very remnants of whose race, like some dream 
of youth, are doomed to pass away, and be seen no more ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Overlanders — Their Qualifications— Peculiar Life— Incidents of an 
Overland Journey — Crossing a River with Stock — Native Names — Bene- 
ficial Results of the Overlanders' Exertions — Industry and Idleness — A 
Contrast— The Settler's Grave— The Two Emigrants— The Haunted 
Station — The Reformed Convict. 

Among the most remarkable characters to be met with in Aus- 
tralia are the " Overlanders," men who make long expeditions 
from one part of the country to another with stock, either for the 
purpose of seeking a good market, or of forming new stations in 
a land of greater promise than that which they had originally 
occupied. The toils they undergo, the perils they must sur- 
mount, the enterprising nature of their plans, while they cause 
the less energetic colonist to quail before them, have, at the 
same time, an air of wild adventure, which throws a powerful 
charm over the occupation of the overlanders. Theirs is, in fact, 
the romance of pastoral speculation — the poetry of life in the 
bush. 

Individuals of classes and characters the most widely different 
are to be found among them. Some are men of good birth and 
education, others as rude as their own stockmen. TOiatever be 
their qualifications in other respects, they must all, in common, 
be possessed of a tolerably large capital, a good knowledge of 
stock, considerable bodily strength, and, above all, coolness and 
determination, with ready wit to assist them in moments of 
emergency. 

The expense of driving a large quantity of stock overland 
being considerably less in proportion than that required for a 
small number, it is only extensive stockowners who can embark 
with advantage in this kind of speculation. The overlander starts 
with property which must necessarily be of great value in hia 
charge, consisting perhaps of six or seven thousand sheep, a 
thousand head of horned cattle, and eighty or a hundred horses, 
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besides drays, pack-bullocks, and other minor appurtenances. 
With these he has to penetrate a country he has never traversed 
before, to a distance of perhaps a thousand miles. He must riin 
many serious risks, such as drought, the loss of his property from 
fatigue, the disaffection or desertion of his men in regions where 
no more are procurable, and he must be prepared to sustain the 
sudden and troublesome, though desultory, attacks of the hostile 
tribes of blacks through whose country he must unavoidably 
pass. Above all, he must run the risk of a fall in prices ere he 
can reach the distant market to which he is wending his way, 
with the greatest part, perhaps the whole, of his worldly wealth. 
But having once cast the die, he must stand its hazard, and he 
cares little for the difficulties and dangers of the road, well 
knowing that at its conclusion, should he meet with tolerable 
success, he may double his capital in the course of a few months. 
If a life of this kind is beset with uncertainty and hardship, 
it has, on the other hand, many attractions, and I never met with 
an overlander who did not look back upon his long expedit ns 
with pride and pleasure, even when their result, in point of profit, 
had fallen short of his expectations. At first starting the utmost 
care and vigilance are necessary to control, both by day and 
night, the numerous flocks and herds, ever seeking for an oppor- 
tunity to escape ; but after they have been on the road a week or 
two, they become much more docile, and their owner soon finds 
leisure to vary the tedious length of the journey by a little hunting 
or shooting, or, what is still more interesting, by exploring the 
country through which he is passing. The ever- varying scenery, 
too, through which the line of march leads him, tends greatly to 
lighten the monotony of the way. Sometimes the route takes him 
through a huge mass of forest, then across some pretty park -like 
plains ; now he must toil over arid and stony ridges scorched 
with drought, or, again, he may forget his toils as he follows the 
windings of some deep-flowing stream, which rolls its waters 
towards the place of his destination. Should it, however, be 
necessary to cross it with horses or horned cattle, a very 
animated and remarkable scene ensues. 

Shortly before the party arrives at the river's bank, a horseman 
gallops ahead to reconnoitre the ford and the nature of the 
ground on either side, and, as soon as he has satisfied himself on 
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these points, rejoins his party, who are by this time not more 
than a quarter of a mile off, awaiting his return. Every man 
now tightens his girths, settles himself firmly in his caddie, 
and examines the lash of his stockwhip, in readiness for the 
approaching struggle. The fear is lest the first attempt should 
fail, for, if it does, the animals are apt to be seized with a general 
panic, and refuse to go near the water in spite of every exertion, 
so that a delay of several days, and even weeks, may be the 
result. When, therefore, they are within some three hundred 
yards of the crossing-place, the herd, which has latterly been 
suffered to travel lazily along, is roused into sudden action by the 
united efforts of the drivers, the foremost animals being stimu- 
lated by shouts and screams, while the hindmost are well be- 
laboured with the lash. They are now within sight of the water, 
and the leaders would certainly stop short — ^if they could, but it 
IS then too late. The shouts of the men are redoubled, the 
whole herd is by this time at top speed, " vires acquirit eundo ;" 
in they must plunge ; the hindmost, glad to escape the discipline 
of the whip, rut^h in pell-mell upon the rest, and force them 
on ; for a few minutes the broad stream shows the unwonted 
sight of innumerable vast heads and horns just peering above 
its surface, and the opposite bank is gained. In short, as an old 
overlander once remarked to me, '^ keep the leaders' heads 
straight, and the hindmost well up, the whole mt^^ go over; 
they can't help it." 

But woe betide the luckless animal, whether horse or bul- 
lock, which, leaving its companions, starts back affrighted on 
the bank, and scours over the plains I In an instant he is der 
tected, and a horseman, whip in hand, is alongside of him : let 
liim goVhere he will, his pursuer follows as closely as his 
shadow ; a crowd of dogs are at his heels, until he is glad to 
turn and spring into the water, convinced that the land, at least 
on the wrong side of the river, is too hot to hold him. 

It is difficult to conceive the astonishment, the sort ol 
supernatural terror, with which a tribe of blacks, as yet perhaps 
ignorant of the white man's exbtence, must regard, from some 
adjacent range or "scrub," the whole of these proceedings. 
Their fear at the first sight of a horse and his rider has always 
been intense, as they usually mistake the two for one animal; 
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in their eyes it appears a species of centaur. And then to en- 
counter suddenly some dozen of these monsters, shouting and 
galloping over their hitherto undisturbed region, must strike them 
with a degree of alarm which no language can exaggerate. 

Many of the rivers, mountains, remarkable spots, and tracts 
of country, have been named by the overlanders ; and though 
the local government sometimes disapproves of these titles, and 
orders them to be subsequently changed, yet they are frequently 
retained from the force of early habit ; hence, from his choice 
of names, it is easy to conjecture the country to which the first 
explorer of a district has belonged. Some of the native names 
are very pretty, and their meaning is often poetical ; others, 
again, are equally cacophonous; in general the plurality of 
o's is remarkable. Of those that I recollect, many, such as 
Bungonia, Taralga, Omt5, Illawarra, Wolumlah, and Marulan, 
were sufiUciently euphonous : on the other hand, there are num^ 
berless such queer-sounding ones as Wooloomooloo, Wollon- 
gong, Jemmicumbeen, Wolgull8m5rang, SukenbSka, Wog-Wog, 
and Bong- Bong, the latter a place about a hundred miles from 
Sydney, which the march of civilization (we will not call it im- 
provement) has changed into Bung-Bung. 

Upon the whole it appears fer better taste to adopt the 
native names, wherever they exist. It is wearisome to hear of 
Windsor, Richmond, and other such familiar nominations at the 
antipodes ; and perhaps not a little tantalizing when they are 
given to places which, as the York coachman is said to have re- 
marked of New York, could only be recognised by being so 
totally unlike their namesakes in England. As for such names 
as "Jerry's Plains," « Patrick's Plains," "Paddy's River,*' and 
many others not more dignified, it seems a cruelty to inflict 
them on a new country. In after-times, when the Sydney papers 
teem with " &shionable movements," how will it sound that Mr. 
So-and-so has arrived from his seat at " Gammon Plains " ? 
Who will ever believe in the existence of such a place ? How 
could such a property be offered for sale ? What new comer to 
the colony, well primed with cautions against credulity and the 
tricks of auctioneers, would undertake a journey to look at it ? 
He might as well (he will think) put to sea in search of the 
famous " Cape Flyaway " of hoaxing mariners. Such names, in 

If 
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short, should be dropped at once, and others substituted more 
creditable to the taste of the inventors, and better suited to the 
future prospects of the country. 

The enterprising spirit of the overlander is not only profitable 
to himself, but it is also indirectly beneficial to the colony at 
large. By transporting stock from a part of the country where 
its rapid increase has grievously thinned the pastures, and pro- 
duced a ruinous deterioration in its value, to another where the 
supply is still insufficient, he promotes the advantage of the 
public not less than his own. He is also, in man^ cases, the 
pioneer of civilization : through his means many a fine tract of 
unoccupied land, the existence of which had been previously un- 
known, starts into newness of life, bringing wealth to some, and 
occupation to many more. 

He is, moreover, a striking example of the aptitude of the 
Anglo-Saxon for the task of colonizing, and developing the re- 
sources of a new country. Let its nature and capabilities demand 
in its colonists what qualifications they will, immediately a race 
of men starts up both willing and able to supply the demand, 
whatever it may be, and however little in accordance with their 
previous habits. Some will fail no doubt, but many succeed, 
and by their success become the originators of an occupation, or 
branch of business, which thenceforth is peculiarly their own. 

Visible as are the eflTects, in all places, of industry and economy 
on one hand, and of idleness and mismanagement on the other, 
perhaps nowhere is the contrast so striking as in a new country. 
It is diflftcult to overstate the degree of success which may attend 
the man who, full of energy and hope, admits no evil to be in- 
curable till he has tried to cure it, or the degree of discomfort 
which may be accumulated about the dwelling of one who folds 
his arms in indolent despair, and trusts to some unknown agency 
(to which he gives the vague name of "better times") to bring 
about that which might quickly be effected by his own exertions. 

About twenty miles from us dwelt two men, of that class 
usually known as small settlers. Neither was superior to the 
other in point of natural talent or education. Both had begun 
with, a small capital, both were married and resided on their 
stations. The means of both were alike, yet nothing more dif- 
ferent could be imagined than the results obtained. 
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The first occupipd part of a fine open creek, skirted with forest, 
which, jutting out here and there, formed several sequestered 
nooks, in one of which, combining the usual requisites of wood 
and water, he had erected his improvements, the whole of them 
neatly constructed, and kept in excellent repair. Two large 
stacks of wheat, and ^ another of hay, stood in an adjacent yard, 
and the sound of the flail might be heard until a late hour every 
day. It was a dairy station too, and sixty or seventy fine cow» 
were milked at sunrise every morning, and brought home from 
the pastures in the evening to suckle their calves. The dairy 
itself was a pattern of cleanliness and good order, and several 
sleek porkers in a sty close at hand gave evident proofs that the 
skimmed milk had not been wasted. There was an excellent 
kitchen-garden, strongly fenced in, and containing nearly all 
kinds of vegetables used in England, and poultry swarmed at 
every turn and corner. At sunset a small but well-conditioned 
drove of horses came home, of their own accord, fiom their 
distant pasture-grounds, to pick up anything that might be given 
them, and attracted principally by the rock-salt, which was 
strewed about the place to encourage these visits, as they are 
so fond of it that they will continue to lick it for hours together. 
It was a pleasure to witness the regularity and well-ordered 
routine with which everything about the station was carried on. 
Is' or was tjje internal economy less creditable to the mistress of 
the mansion. The four rooms of which it was composed were 
all clean and comfortable. In the one that served for dining- 
room and kitchen the ceiling was hung with divers articles in- 
dicative of good housekeeping — prime joints of dried beef and 
flitches of bacon, interspersed with pumpkins and melons, and 
" cobs " of Indian corn. The furniture, though rude, was well 
arranged, and the dresser, made of colonial pine, was as clean 
and white as snow. The family consisted of three or four girls, 
neatly dressed, and looking happy ; the eldest was busily employed 
in making wheat-straw hats, which we were informed were so 
much prized in the neighbourhood that the demand far exceeded 
the supply ; while several well-thumbed spelling and copybooks, 
on an adjacent shelf, shewed that the youngest were making the 
best of their time. The whole economy of the station, in its daily 
routine, resembled that of a prosperous farm in England. 

l2 
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We must now turn to the contrast. A ride of a few miles 
only, to the other end of the creek, brings us to a very different 
scene. Here, too, the site of the station is pretty, but, the stock 
having been carelessly allowed to graze too near the place, the 
herbage around is scanty, giving it a faded and untidy appear- 
ance. The owner is a thin, anxious-looking man, with a restless 
eye and manner. He is evidently aware of the unpromising 
aspect of his farm, but is im willing to take the least part of 
the blame to himself, and lays it all on some other cause, chiefly 
the ways of the country, his own ill luck, and the badness of the 
times. The buildings are awkwardly patched and repaired in 
all directions, apparently at the cost of more labour than would 
have been required to restore them completely. The bark is 
falling off the roof of the house in several places, and is replaced 
by unseemly pieces of dry hide, which are kept down by large 
stones. " They are * going ' to get new bark — when tlie blacks 
come to strip it." The cattle have strayed away in great num- 
bers, and are to be found on everybody's ground but their owner's, 
while his saddle-horses are all knocked up with hunting them. 
" It was then too late in the season to muster, but when spring 
came he 'd make some of them come back faster than they went 
away — that he would." The wheat-paddock is filled with stray 
stock of all kinds, which never go in and out by the same gap. 
" Grain would be low next year, and it would be cheaper to buy 
than to cultivate." There are plenty of pigs "on the station," 
but they " run " two or three miles off, and are seen, on an 
average, not oftener than once a-month. However, " they * do 
better ' at large, in a warm country, than when pent up in a sty.*' 
Butter there is none — " In a country where there are no navigable 
riv(>r8, it * don't pay ' at that distance from market." Two cows 
are kept for milk, or rather only one, for the other is being 
'' broken in," and seldom comes home until she is fetched with 
horse and whip at her heels, and when she is in the yard no 
living soul could milk her. " But cows," he remarks, " are like 
working oxen ; he liked them to be rather wild at first, they 
always turned out best in the long run : quiet ones are apt to 
grow sulky." 

Towards evening the report of a stockwhip is heard in the 
distance, and presently the hopeful son and heir appears in sight. 
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— a well looking and spirited youth, but utterly n^lected, and 
wild as the horses he has been hunting. Of his day's sport he 
gives a graphic account, in his own desultory style : — How he 
has been out all day, not on his own business, but because he had 
been bent upon running down a certain black mare, the property 
of a neighbour, which had hitherto defied all pursuit, and was 
known (from a lagoon near which she was usually found) by the 
title of the " Lady of the Lake " — how they had started in chase 
of this intractable lady, determined to drive her into the en- 
closures at all risks — how they had got on her track, had found 
her in the ranges, had run her " breast-high," till she was forced 
to betake herself to the open country — how they had '' stuck to 
her" for several hours, until at last they had brought her in, 
more dead than alive, to the enclosures, whence she was not to 
be liberated until she and the saddle had become well acquainted 
with each other. He winds up his discourse with an emphatic 
panegyric upon the horse he is riding, declaring that he improves 
in his galloping after the first four or five miles, and defying the 
colony to produce his equal. 

The fond parent listens to this eventful story with intense 
interest, and at its conclusion expresses his entire approbation of 
the whole proceedings. As his son turns away he gazes after 
him with irrepressible satisfaction. He was " no scholar," he 
says, but for all that he " knew what o'clock it was," and for 
cracking a stockwhip, or sitting a buckjumper, he'd back him 
against any member of the legislative council. Whether some 
of this energy would not have been better employed in improving 
the aspect of affairs at home, never seemed to enter the heads of 
either father or son. 

As might be expected, the domestic arrangements are not 
superior to the external. In Australia, where the necessaries 
of life are now so cheap, want is out of the question, but waste 
and negligence will produce an imitation of many of the evils of 
want. Books there are none; and a hot argument between 
father and son, as to whether centipede was spelt with an x ! 
proves that the disputants are, indeed, " no scholars." 

What a widely different account these two men, precisely 
similar in means and station, would give of the bush ! One is 
living m greater comfort than he bad previously known, and 
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continues to increase it year after year : the other meanwhile 
becomes daily more unsettled, while his energies grow rusty for 
want of play, and poverty gradually overtakes him as he neglects 
the present, and rests his hopes on " better times." 

Exactly the same observations apply to settlers of the higher 
class. Among these it is not uncommon to meet one who is 
always at fault for some necessary article, who has apparently 
expunged the word comfort from his vocabulary since he left the 
mother country, and seems to care for nothing but how he may 
just rub on from one wool-season to another. His example 
spreads an enervating influence over all around him, and the un- 
settled appearance of such a station bespeaks the character of its 
owner. But how different is the picture of a well -managed 
establishment ! On or about it nearly every necessary tradesman 
is to be found, attracted thither by the energy of their employer. 
There is a tailor^ shoemaker, blacksmith, and carpenter; the 
stock-keepers are all butchers, and the cook or hut-keeper must 
also have a tolerable insight into the mysteries of baking. The 
owner's private store contains the groceries and haberdashery, 
ancf his medicine-chest is the apothecary's shop. Besides these 
there are various other articles, of minor importance, manu- 
factured on the station, and, upon the whole, many a rising inland 
township is far worse provided with the conveniences of life. 

Lastly, in some sequestered nook, hidden from view by clus- 
tering evergreens, lies the burial-ground of the far settler. Such 
a spot, unconsecrated though it be, has of itself an air of calm 
solemnity which commands respect, even from the rudest denizens 
of the bush. Ours, I remember, had five or six tenants, nearly 
all of whom had met with a violent death ; for in the fine climate 
of Australia little is to be feared from disease. Its firjst occupant 
had been speared by. the blacks, ere they had learned to fear the 
superior power of the firelock. Another must have died in great 
suffering, having mistaken corrosive sublimate for Epsom salts. 
A third had been killed by a fall from a horse. ' Its latest tenant, 
an Irish emigrant, had met with his death under very painful 
circumstances. He was one of two fellow-villagers, who had left 
their native country in the same ship, and reached Australia with 
their wives and families. They were both steady and industrious, 
had surmounted their wor»t hardships, and were beginning to 
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save money, and to rejoice in their dawning prosperity. But this 
happiness was not to last. Some trifling quarrel arose between 
them as they were shepherding together, the eternal shilelagh 
was at hand, and a single blow sent one of the emigrants to the 
convict's chain, and the other to his last home, in the land which 
they had sought and learned to love together. 

A remarkable instance of the strange losses to which the 
stockowner in the interior of Australia is liable, occurred in 
our neighbourhood. The case was unique, and it was one 
that could neither have been anticipated nor prevented. At a 
few miles distance from us there was a fine station, which had 
hitherto been very prosperous, until one unlucky day two men,* 
who were at work upon it, died somewhat suddenly near the 
same spot. From this cause rose an idle report, which rapidly 
gained belief, that the station was haunted I It was useless to 
remonstrate with the men, not one of them would engage to 
live on it ; and the luckless owner was consequently forced to 
pull down the whole of his buildings, at a great loss, and erect 
them again in another place that was voted " more canny.*' 

I have written thus far without having once touched ijpon 
what I have always thought one of the most remarkable sights, 
and the most gratifying, which Australia can boast — the reformed 
convict ; the man who, having been rejected by the place of his 
birth, and of his early crime, has paid the penalty, has passed 
the period of his disgrace, and has returned to a bqtter life in 
another land. 

That the majority, or even a large number, of offenders thus 
sentenced reform, I will not undertake to affirm ; that many do, 
few travellers in Australia will deny. Whether the criminal's 
repentance is in each case the result of that thorough spiritual 
conversion which the Christian would desire to see, might be 
hard to decide. It may be, or it may not. But is it a small 
matter that the outward behaviour of the penitent is decent, and 
his habits regular, that the vices of his youth are discontinued, 
his old intimacies dropped, and his thoughts and wishes taught 
to flow in a new channel ? 

Here at least the foundation is laid for a true and complete 
conversion. If more be needed, how easily might a zealous 
clergyman, or a kind and pious master, drop the good seed, 
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and how readily would it springy up in ground so well pre- 
pared! 

When the eye opens on such a boundless field of usefulness, 
lighted up and cheered by such bright rays of hope, it is impos- 
sible not to wish to see greater exertions made. Australia has 
indeed dark shadows, as well as bright lights ; few countries can 
show such fearful pictures of utter depravity, of self-consiuuing 
vice, which yields obedience to no law but that of physical force. 
But in no case should we despair ; in general sudden conversions 
are the result only of unexpected and appalling circumstances. 
In ordinary cases men must be civilized before they can be 
Christianized ; misery must be expelled from the sinner's abode 
before religion can be introduced : and hence it is that in Aus- 
tralia, where worldly success is so immediately and so visibly 
the result of any reform in conduct, and where want is scarcely 
known, the missionary of reformation may expect a degree of 
success beyond what the greatest zeal and ability could obtain 
for the preacher who labours aiXKHig the vicioics part of our 
poorer population at home. 
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. CHAPTER XIV. 

Female Society in the Bush — Matrimony — ^Feminine Occupations in the Far 
Districts — Education of Children— Hints to Emigrants and Capitalists of 
the present Day — Advisable Course to pursue on first engaging in 
Pastoral Pursuits — The best Way to gain Experience — General Remarks. 

I MIGHT add much more ; the recollections of many years would 
serve to swell out my volume with yet undescribed scenes of 
colonial life — scenes of industry and enterprise, of excitement 
and loneliness, of deep disappointment and unexpected success. 
But enough has been said to tell the young adventurer what he 
may hope, and what he must learn to forego, if he seeks to 
make himself a home in the bush of Australia. 

Of one important omission I am still conscious — an omission 
which will go further with most readers to convey an idea of 
want of civilization in " the bush " than the most flattering de- 
scriptions can remove. I have hardly touched on the condition 
of women in those far regions, the state of female society, and its 
influence in polishing the manners and softening the hardships of 
a pastoral life. 

It 18 true that though woman must, in every English home, 
play an important part, it is not in " the bush " a prominent one. 
Her domestic duties are so engrossing, that if she had the power 
she has scarcely the time to stir abroad ; of society, as we un- 
derstand the word, there is little or none. The management of 
her household afiairs requires constant attention, and the difli- 
culty of finding tolerable servants, especially female servants, 
and of keeping them when found, reduces her to perform offices 
to which she had previously been unaccustomed. But then (some 
reader may perhaps anxiously ask), are the hardships and priva- 
tions such that no man of feeling could bear to expose his wife 
to them, and that no man, without culpable selfishness, could 
ask any woman to share them with him ? Not to trifle with the 
impatience of such a questioner, I answer at once, certainly not. 
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It must be remembered that the sting of all such inconveniences 
'n a civilized country lies in the mortification which they inflict 
on our pride ; they are painful, not in themselves, but because 
they are considered degrading. When the performance of 
almost menial services meets applause instead of a sneer, when 
it is no proof of want of refinement, nor even of poverty, the 
hardship vanishes at once. Where is the great difference be- 
tween watering a flower-bed and dusting a drawing-room, if we 
remove ourselves from the conventional influence of the notions 
which assign one task to the housemaid and the other to the lady 
of the mansion ? 

As long as the settler went to his station with the hope of re- 
turning to England in a few years with a competent fortune, it 
was natural that he should defer the intention of establishing 
himself till he had affluence and a more luxurious home to offer ; 
but now that he must make " the bush '* his home, his lot would 
indeed be hard if he were doomed to toil on in solitude and sel- 
fishness, uncheered by objects of affection, whose smile might 
repay his labours, with no other motive than to supply his own 
daily wants, or amass wealth for he cares not whom. To all 
who have not more than common resources in themselves, the 
solitude of " the bush " is at times very oppressive. To relieve 
this in some degree it is not unusual for settlers to enter into 
partnership and unite their establishments at the same slation. 
But the difflculties of making any such arrangement, with a 
prospect of mutual satisfaction, are obviously great, and the dif- 
ficulties of carrying it out are still greater. Even in the full 
tide of prosperity it is not easy to maintain harmony between 
the parties ; in the ebb of adversity it is scarcely possible ; and 
such agreements are generally of short duration. 

It is usually remarked in the colony that single men are apt 
to neglect their affairs, being glad to avail themselves of every 
pretext for leaving home in quest of society, or, if they remain 
there, they are often driven to seek solace in intemperance ; and 
the usual homely practical advice given to a young man, as soon 
as he has got a little settled and " sees his way before him," is 
to take a wife as speedily as possible. My own observation 
tends to confirm the wisdom of this advice. I have always re- 
marked that the happiest homes in the interior of Australia were 
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those over which a lady presided, and the most contented, and 
usually the most prosperous settlers, must be Iboked for among 
those who in woman's love have found a balm for disappointment, 
and the noblest stimulus to exertion. 

But is the prospect of the bush, after all, so very alarming ? 
How much can taste and refinement do to dignify and embellish 
the settler's home I It is far from uncomfortable ; it has not 
been improved perhaps so much as it might have been, for the 
frequent changes in the government regulations respecting the 
bush have, shaken the settler^s conlidence in his tenure, and he 
is unwilling to lay out capital on improvements which promise 
no return : but it is not inconvenient, and woman's taste may 
make it elegant. As the nests of certain birds are distinguished 
by the delicacy of their texture and materials, so womaa's home 
betrays itself, even in the bush of Australia. The garden, too, 
admits of improvement, and affords an agreeable out-of-doors 
occupation. At all stations there is an excellent kitchen-garden ; 
the native fruits are few ; the principal is a sort of currant, too 
acid to be generally popular, but the fruits of England and 
many other countries may be naturalized with ease: the vine 
win flourish in most parts of the colony. I have seen some 
good flower-gardens very far in the interior, and, as leisure in- 
creases, the cultivation of these may be more care&lly attenoed 
to. The Flora of Australia is very beautiful and delicate, 
though truth compels me to own that Australian flowers have 
little perfume. The hours in the bush are early, but the wife 
will have no difliculty in keeping the hours of her husband ; and 
what resident in Australia would not be amply repaid for the 
exertion of early rising by the beauty and delicious coolness of 
the dawn ? 

The evenings, after the business of the day is over, are some- 
times rather long, for there is little or no twilight at the anti- 
podes ; but this time is precious in the bush, as it aflbrds leisure 
for an important duty in the settler's life— the duty of keeping 
up whatever accomplishments and cultivated tastes he has brought 
with him, and most of all a taste for reading. Let a young 
married couple beware lest the novelty of bush life, its toils and 
cares, or the charms of each other's society, wean them from 
those habits of mental cultivation which are more easily lost 
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than acquired. The time will come when they will bitterly 
lament, for their own sakes, having neglected any means they 
once possessed of giving interest, variety, and even dignity to a 
pastoral life. This regret will be most severely felt for the sake 
of their family, when they have children of an age to be taught. 
The time will soon come when they must decide on the alter- 
native of an early separation from their children (if indeed they 
have the means of sending them to school, and persons to whom 
they can entrust them), or, on the other hand, of seeing them 
grow up at home with hardly better manners and breeding than 
those of a shepherd or stock-Iceeper. 

One great and painful difficulty is found in carrying on educa- 
tion in the bush — I mean that of preventing children from 
associating with, and learning the language and manners of 
those wliom, from sheer necessity, the settler in the far districts 
is often forced to employ as house-servants. This is a source of 
much anxiety, and the evil can only be obviated by watchful 
care. But the subject suggests to me, naturally, what I con- 
ceive to be the true mission of woman in the bush of Australia — 
to civilize and Christianize its rising population by her influ- 
ence, example, and gentle persuasion. With so noble a field for 
utility before her, no woman, such as I picture her to my 
imagination, would repine at some curtailment of the luxuries, 
or rather, shall I say, the feverish excitements of life ; while her 
usefulness, thus employed, may, in its remote effects, last to the 
end of time. 

Man is too much occupied in the active and toilsome cares of 
the day ; he wants the delicate tact, the instinctive sympathy to 
touch and persuade. It is woman that must prepare the way, 
and aid the diffusion of religious instruction, or the clei^ymao 
will labour in vain. The persuasion that " the bush " must now 
be the settler's home, and the consequently increased frequency 
of marriage, will do more for the civilization of the interior of 
Australia in a few years than a century could have done, had it 
continued to be tenanted by a rapid succession of temporary re- 
sidents. 

Before I conclude I have yet a few words of advice to offer to 
those who, without any previous colonial experience, intend tu 
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visit Australia for the purpose of engaging in pastoral pursuits, 
or who, feeling, from their own peculiar circumstances, the 
oppressive solitude of a crowd in a crowded land, may wish to 
leave it, 

** Perchance, beyond the waves to find 
Some happier home, some country less unkind." 

It is a common saying in Australia that nobody makes, event- 
ually, so good a settler as the man who has bought his experience, 
or who, as the phrase goes, has been well " victimized." No 
doubt in the colonies, as in most other parts of the world, know* 
ledge purchased at such a cost is most deeply impressed and 
longest retained ; but experience itself may be bought too dear, 
and surely it is always bought too dear if it might have been 
bought at a cheaper rate. The capitalist who could not gain an 
insight into his intended pursuits without greatly decreasing the 
money which he travelled so far to invest, is in no better plight 
than a vessel which, after outliving a severe gale, arrives in port, 
but at the cost of having thrown overboard the greater part of 
her cargo. 

Among those who, a few years ago, visited the colony, a no- 
tion seemed to prevail that, although for other occupations some 
previous preparation might be necessary, a knowledge of the 
management of a stock establishment in the interior of New 
South Wales was to be gained by intuition. Whence this delu- 
sion arose it would perhaps be difficult to ascertain, but so it 
frequently happened, that young men, who had just left England, 
as ignorant of stock and farming in all its branches as a totally 
different education could make them, would take it for granted, 
when fairly landed in Sydney, that they were at once fully com- 
petent to be the managers of a large station in the interior. 
This notion, which has now fortunately become less frequent, 
cannot be too forcibly combated ; for thoii^h no high order of 
intellect may be required to learn the routine of a settler's life, 
yet the new comer may be assured, that without the previous 
acquisition of knowledge, and the judicious application of it 
when acquired, it will be in vain to hope for success. 

The first object of the young colonist when he lands in Aus- 
tralia should be to endeavour to see things as they are, not 
through the magnifying glass of his hopes and wishes. Many a 
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capitalist is so impatient to plunge at once into the full tide of 
business, that all reflection is laid aside ; he has come out for 
the purpose of buying stock, and stock he must buy, reasonably 
if possible, but stock at any sacrifice : the consequence is, that 
when experience, the only monitor in such cases, brings home to 
him the consequences of his error, he blames the country, its 
ways, his bad fortune, in short anything but the real cause — his 
own rashness, and that ignorance '' which finds not, till it feels." 

There is something in the very atmosphere of Sydney which 
seems to inspire the new comer with rashness, and to hurry him 
on to inconsiderate purchases. The novelty of his situation, the 
recollection of his professed purpose on leaving England, and 
perhaps of all the castles in the air which he has built during 
his passage out, tend to augment his impetuosity. The passion 
for wealth, which his previous education has hitherto allowed to 
lie dormant, is roused into sudden and ungovernable activity. 
He looks around him and finds, in this his new sphere, that the 
love of gain reigns paramount and supreme. If he takes up a 
^ Sydney Herald,' he finds it full of advertisements " to capitalists 
and monied men," urging them " not to lose a moment in availing 
themselves of this exfcellent opportunity now offered," wliich 
the auctioneer " feels confident in stating may never occur 
a§ain," of " making a fortune." An afternoon's walk through 
the streets shows him scarcely anything but the eager look and 
puckered mouth of the man of business ; his acquaintances all 
talk to him about " investment," and at the dinner-table he still 
meets his friends with " speculation in their eyes." It is there- 
fore very difficult for the stranger to resist the force of an ex- 
ample so constantly acting upon him ; his coolness soon deserts 
him ; he is carried away by the stream, and learns to think, and 
act, with the rest of the world around him. 

Passion makes men credulous, and credulity has been the bane 
of many a new comer. When some promising bargain in stock, 
duly ushered forth in the daily papers, meets his eye, it must 
always be obvious to the reader who consults his reason, that the 
advertiser probably finds, owing to circumstances not mentioned 
in the catalogue, that the stock which he is ofiering for sale is 
not repaying him. The advantages set forth may very likely 
really exist, as far as they go, but are in all likelihood coun* 
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terbalanced by drawbacks which a stranger in the country will 
not have sufficient judgment to discover in time. Human nature 
is much the same everywhere, and greater candour cannot be 
reasonably expected from the Robinses of Sydney, than from him 
whose lively imagination has made him so famous at home. 

The safest course, and indeed the only one likely to lead to 
good results, is to wait with patience. Let the newly-arrived 
capitalist give up all intention of purchasing stock for at least 
two years, during which time he should go into the interior and 
reside upon some large grazing establishment, where he may 
have facilities for learning the necessary routine of " bush life." 
By this mode of proceeding he will gain a twofold advantage : 
should the sort of life really not suit him, he will be able to 
withdraw in time ; but if, on the other hand, he should wish, 
after his trial, to carry out his first intentions, he ought, after 
two years' experience, to have gained sufficient knowledge of the 
intrinsic value of colonial property to enable him to invest his 
capital with the prospect of a fair return. By this previous resi- 
dence at a station he will acquire the necessary knowledge of the 
sort of business. A capital of experience is as indispensable to 
a settler as a capital of money : a stock establishment in the 
hands of a novice is little better than a spirited horse in the 
possession of a bad rider — ^it will only give him a fall. 

Nor let it be supposed that time is lost by thus waiting to 
gain experience. Surely it is better to remain stationary than 
to be drifted in the wrong direction. It is cheaper to buy ex- 
perience by giving up for a time all hope of gain, than by 
incurring imiiiediately a positive and heavy loss. The capitalist 
who has been able to exert this forbearance, will find himself, 
after a few years, considerably in advance of those who have 
pursued the usual course. Many who have lost their time and 
their capital in Australia would, if they had followed the plan 
here recommended, have been comparatively rich ; they would 
not perhaps have equalled their first expectations, but they 
would at least have added something to their capital, instead of 
seeing it dwindle away through their own mismanagement. 

At the commencement of the settler's career it is of the 
greatest consequence to fix at once upon a part of the colony 
where the pasture is most favourable to the sort of stock which 
it is intended to put upon it, sinciB inferior stock in a good coun- 
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try will be always found more profitable than that of a far better 
description if kept upon an indifferent station. Soil and pasture 
vary so much within a short distance of each other in Australia, 
both in quantity and quality, that he who purcha<«es a station on 
the faith of having received a good account of the one adjacent 
to it, often finds to his cost that its capabilities for pastoral pur- 
poses are totally different and, very inferior. Some ''runs" lie 
too low for sheep, others too high for homed cattle ; some are 
too much exposed, and some again are too heavily timbered and 
covered with " scrub," while many a station which appears highly 
desirable if seen after wet weather, loses almost its whole supply of 
water in a dry season. Sometimes a tract of country appears, to 
an unpractised eye, to be all that could be desired, abounding 
in grass, water, and " open forest " for shelter ; but after having 
fixed upon it, and incurred the trouble and expense of getting 
up an establishment, the new comer finds his mistake too late ; 
the pasture is '' sour," and no live stock will thrive upon it. 
Horses and horned cattle, being unconfined, will roam away in 
search of more congenial spots, and though the sheep, being 
folded at night, cannot stray off, yet they soon indicate by their 
condition that the grass is unsuitable to them ; abundant as it 
is, they eat little of it, and that little appears to afford them no 
nourishment, and thus they starve in the midst of plenty. 

Even the facilities for taking the stock to a good market have 
often been overlooked by new comers, through their haste to 
commence business ; and they have subsequently discovered that, 
having misjudged their distance, the expenses of getting the 
saleable stock to the capital deduct so much from its value as to 
take away nearly all the profit. 

A really good station, having every requisite, viz. size, pas- 
ture of good quality, water, and vicinity to an advantageous 
market, is very valuable throughout the colony, and consequently 
is much sought after, and difficult to be obtained. 

Theoretical calculations of the interest derivable from money 
invested in pastoral pursuits in Australia can seldom be depended 
on, the result of experience on this point having usually been 
that they are more apt to mislead than to benefit the young 
colonist, and he who trusts to them usually lives to see their 
&llacy. The fact is, that the colonial markets are so variable, 
and the annual expenses of a station so much influenced, not 
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only by good and bad management, but by Other circumstances 
which cannot be controlled, that even a man of long experience 
is often greatly deceived in his judgment ; that of a new comer 
to the colony must therefore be very £illible, being usually 
derived partly from the advice of interested individuals, partly 
from the small talk of the capital, or vague notions previously 
gathered at home. 

In making a purchase, the stranger will do well to bear in 
mind that the nice sense of honour which, in the mother coun- 
try, he has probably been accustomed to expect, must not be 
relied on too confidently at the antipodes. It is true that he 
will meet with many men in Australia possessed of as high no- 
tions of honour as are lo be found in any part of the world ; 
but it naturally happens in this colony, as in most new countries, 
that the insatiate thirst for wealth, as well as the great mixture 
of society, tends, in a considerable degree, to blunt the fine edge 
of principle. 

It is to be hoped, and it is the general opinion, that the com- 
mercial and pastoral prosperity of Australia, though it received 
a severe shock, now stands on firmer ground than it has ever 
done before, and it is very improbable that the settler will ever 
again be harassed by such a fearful fluctuation of prices as 
has occurred within the last eight years; but that the young 
colonist may know what he has escaped, I may mention that 
during my residence in Australia merino ewes have been worth 
two guineas each, and they have also been sold for a shilling ! 
Mixed cattle fell in price from five pounds to twelve shillings 
per head, and a brood mare, which in 1839 would have fetched 
sixty guineas, could be bought a year or two afterwards for four- 
teen pounds. These changes are never likely to occur again, as 
the actual value of each kind of stock is now more generally 
ascertained. 

Once more I may warn the capitalist that he will do well to 
dismiss from his mind the idea of making a fortune by pastoral 
pursuits. If he now emigrates, he must do so with the intention 
of making a long residence in the country, or of adopting it as 
his permanent home, and must not look upon it as a place from 
which he is constantly struggling to get free. Many continue 
to cherish this wish to escape, and thus fail in deriving from 

M 
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their situation the advantages it really holds out. Thus they 
struggle on, discontented and repining ; and having begun by 
expecting too much from Australia as a land of promise, they 
end by blaming it unfairly (to use their own expression) as a 
land of little performance. 

The best settler, and certainly the happiest man, is he who, 
having few ties in the mother country, can actually, and not 
nominally, adopt a new one. They who, in mind at least and in 
feeling, remain strangers and sojourners in the land, are the 
most sensibly touched by the reverses of fortune, and by the 
many disappointments, which must necessarily occur to lessen 
their chance of deliverance from what to them is thraldom, and 
of return to enjoy again the refinements, and share in the sym- 
pathies, which an old country can alone afibrd. 

On the other hand, what lot is more enviable than his who, 
cherishing for the land of his birth an affectionate regard, un- 
mingled with painful regrets, sees in the land of his adoption 
the scene of his honourable exertions, and of his future useful- 
ness, a new home, gained by his own industry, where his family 
are growing up around him in health and independence ? 

Let us further suppose that such a man employs the whole 
weight of his character, of his wealth, and his newly-acquired 
influence, in promoting to the utmost the spread of morality and 
religious instruction, and thus purifying at its source the foun- 
tain of public prosperity. Such men there are, and many more 
who need but a little increase of zeal to become altogether such. 
What a noble opportunity is thus offered to the colonist of serving 
the best interests of the land of his birth, and of showing his 
gratitude to the land of his adoption ! Not a little, let us ac- 
knowledge with thankfulness, has been done to correct the evils 
inseparable from the organization of an infant colony, but more 
remains to do, and in such a cause the most forward can never 
do too much. 
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Cathedrals in Ireland, Past and Fu- 
ture. — Dean of Cashel. 

Cathedrals in their Missionary Aspect. 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 

Cathedral Foundations in Relation to 
Religious Thought— Canon West- 
cott. 



Cathedral Churches of the Old Foun- 
dation.— Edward A. Feeman. 

Welsh Cathedrals. — Canon Ferowne. 

Education of Choristers.— Sir F. Gore 
Ouseley. 

Cathedral Schools. — Canon Durham. 

Cathedral Reform.— Cuancellor Mas- 
alngberd. 

Relation of the Chapter to the Bishop. 
Chancellor Benson. 

Architecture of the Cathedral 
ChurcheB.--Canon Yenables. 



12 LIST OF WORKS 



ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS. Vols. L to 
VI. 8vo. 

ELZE'S (Karl) Life of Lord Bvron. With a Critical Essay on 
his Place in Literature. Traffinated from the German, and Edited with 
Notes. With Original Portrait and Facsimile. Svo. 16«. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Yalnable 
and UseM Receipts. Fcap. 8yo. 69. 6d, 

FARRAR'S (A. S.) Critical History of Free Thought in 

reference to the Christian Beligion. Svo. IBs, 
(F. W.) Origin of Language, based on Modem 

Researches. Fcap. Svo. 6«. 

FERGUSSON'S (Jakes) History of Architecture in all Countries 
from the Earliest Times. Vols. I. and II. With 1200 Illustrations. 
Svo. 42«. each. 

' Rude Stone Monuments in all CouLtries; their Age 



and Uses. With 230 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 24«. 

Holy Sepulchre and ^the Temple at Jerusalem ; 

being the Substance of Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 1862 and '65. Woodcuts. Svo. 78. 6d. 

FLEMING'S (P»o».) Manual of Moral PhUosophy. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
FLOWER GARDEN (The). By Rbv. Thos. Jambs. Fcap. 8to. Is. 
FONNEREAU'S (T. G.) Diary of a Dutiful Son. Fcap. Svo. 

FORSTER'S (John) Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the 
First. A Chapter of English History re-written. Post Svo. 

Grand Remonstrance, 1641. With an Essay on 

English freedom under the Plantagenet and Tudor Sovereigns. Second 
Edition. Post Svo. 12«. 

Oliver Cromwell, Daniel De Foe, Sir Richard Steele, 

Charles Churchill, Samuel Foote. Third Editi^m. Post Svo. 12«. 

FORD'S (RioHARn) Gatherings from Spain. Post Svo. ds. 6d. 

FORSYTH'S (William) Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from his Correspondence and.Orations. Third Edition, Illustrations. Svo. 

10«. 6d, 

History of AncientManuscripts. Post Svo. 2$, 6d, 

FORTUNE'S (Robbbt) Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea 

Countries of China, 1S43-62. Third Edition. Woodcaia. 2 Yobs. Post 

Svo. 1S«. 

FOSS' (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. Svo. 1269. 

Biographia Juridica. or Biographical Dictionary 

of the Judges of England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1S70. (SOD pp.) Medium Svo. 21<. 

TabuleB Curiales; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 

of Westminster Hall. Showing the Judges who sat in them from 106& 
tolS64. Svo. lOa.Gd. 

FRANCE (HisTORT of). See Mabeham, Smith, Students. 

FRENCH (Thb) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Duvr Qobdoh. 
Post Svo. 2a, 
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FRERB'd (diE Babtle) Results of Indian MisBions. Small 8yo. 

2s. 6d. 

(M.) Old Deccan Daya; or Fairy Legends Current in 

SoHthem India. Collected from Oral TradiUon. With Notes, by Sib 
Basils Fbkbe. Second Edition. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

GALTON'S (Feanois) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrlyanoes available in Wild Countries. Fifth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. *^* See Student's Manual. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY (Journal of). 8yo. 20«. {Yearly.) 

GERMANY (Histoet or). See Markham. 

GIBBON'S (Edward) History of the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire. ' Edited by Milmak and Ouizot. A New Edition. 

Preceded by his Autobiography. And Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm. 

Smith. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. 
(The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By 

Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7«. 6<f . 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Baring ; or. Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. 8yo. 8«, M. 

GLADSTONE'S (W. E.) Financial Statementeof 1853, 60, 68-65, 
and with Speeches on Tax-Bills and Charities. 8vo. 12f. 

GLEIG'S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Post Svo. 2«. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Narratiye of Sale's Brigade in Affghanistan- Post 8vo. 2*. 

Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d 

Sir Thomas Monro. Post 8vo. 8«. 6«f. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 
Notes by PsTBB CuNHivaHAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex.) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. PostSvo. 8s. 6<2. 

(Lady Duff) Amber-Witch : A Trial for Witch- 
craft. PostSvo. 8«. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion.*: 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post 8vo. 2a. 

GRAMMARS (Enolish, Latin, and Greek). See Curtixts; Hutton ; 
Matthi^; Smith; Kinq Edwabd, &c. 

GREECE (Histoet of). See Grote— Smith— Student 

GRET'S (Eael) Correspondence with King William lYth and 

Sir Herbert Taylor, from 1830 to 1832. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30«. 
-* Parliamentary Government and Reform ; with 

Saggestions for the Improyement of our Representatiye System. 

Seoond Edition. 8to. 9«. 

GRUNER'S (Lewis) TerrarCotta Architectare of North Italy, 
from careful Drawings and Restorations. With IllustrationSf engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio. 52. bs. 

GUIZOT'S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Religions 
Questions of the Day. Part I. The Essence. Part II. Present State. 
Fart III. Relation to Society and Opinion. 3 Vols. Post Svo. 80s. 
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GBOTE'S (Gborob) History of Greece. From the Earliest -Times 

to tbe dose of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fourth Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. Svo. 
120«. Or, Popular Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post Bvo, 
6s. each. 



Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates. Second 

Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45«. 

Aristotle. Edited by Albxandkr Baih and G. Groom 

RoBRBTSON. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32«. 

(Mm.) Pergonal Life of George Grote. Illustrated by 

namerous Letters. Portrait. Svo. 

Memoir of Ary Scheffer. Second Edition. With 

Portrait Svo. Sa.ed. 
HALIiAM'S (Hsfbt) Constitutionfd History of England, from the 

Accession of Henry the Seventh to tbe Death of George the Second. 

Seventh Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 30«., or 3 Vols. Post Svo. 12«.. 

Student's Constitutional History of England. Edited 

by Wii. Smith, D.C.L. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. TentJi 

Editi<m. 3 Vols. Svo. BOs., or 3 Vols. Post Svo. 12*. 

= Student's History of the Middle Ages. With 

Anthor's Supplemental Notes. Edited by Wm. Smith, D.CL. Post Svo. 
78. ed. 

Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 



17th Centuries. Fourth Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 38*., or 4 Vols. Post 
Svo. 168. 

(Arthur) Remains; in Yerse and Prose. Portrait. 

Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

HANNAH'S (Bbv. Dr.) Divine and Human Elements in Holy 
Scripture. Svo. 10s. 6d, 

HART'S ARMY LIST, {(iimrierly and Annually.) Svo. 

HATS (Sir J. H. Drummohd) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage Animals. Post Svo. 28. 
HEAD'S (Sir Francis) Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8yo. 12«. 
Life of Sir John Burgoyne. Post Svo. 1«. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 2«. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. Seventh Edition. 

Illustrations. Post Svo. It. 6d. 

Emigrant. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6(i 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Railway. Post Svo. 2«. 

(Sis Edmuni)) Shall and Will; or. Future Auxiliary 

Verbs. Fcap. Svo. At. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journey through India from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, Madras, &c. 2 Vols. Post Svo. Is. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. Zs. 6d 

— — - Hymns adapted to the Church Service. Idmo. \s. 6d, 

HSRODOTUS. A New English Yersion. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Bev. Q. 
lUwiiDTSOK, assisted by Si& Hbitbt Bawlihson and Sib j. O. Wxl- 
xnrsoir. Steond Edition. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 48*. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK—TRAVEL-TALK. EngUsh, French, German, and 
Italian. 18mo. 8«. 6d. 

NORTH GERMANY,— Holland, Belgium, Prus- 
sia, and the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Map. PostSvo. 12». 

SOUTH GERMANY, Bayaria, Austria, Styria, 

Salzburg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Danabe, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 12«. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. 16mo. 

6s. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Sto. 2is. 

LIVES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

Cbowb and Cavalcaselle. Illustrations. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont, 



Maps. Post Sto. 10s. (on thin paper). 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 16mo, 

68. 

FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 

the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Qaronne, Dauphind, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post Svo. 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post Svo. ia. 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map and Plans. 16mo. 

Ss.6d. 

%» MuBBAi'8 Plak op Pabis, mounted on canvas. 3s. 6d. 
SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura. Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Arragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&C.&C. Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2is. 



PORTUGAL, LiSBon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 

Map. Post Svo. 9«. 

NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Liguria, Venetia, 



Lomhardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post Svo. 12«. (on 
thin paper), 

CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 

Marche8,Umbria,and the Patrimony of St. Peter's. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

ROME AHD ITS Envibowb. Map. Post Svo. lOa. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 

Hercnianeum, and Yesuvina. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. 16mo. 68. 



SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 

and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post Svo. 12s. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Edited by Sir 



Chablhs Eabtlakx, B. A. lUustrationB. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 90s, 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, prom Cimabub 

toBASsAKO. By Mrs. Jambbon. Portraits. Post Svo. 125. 

RUSSIA, St. Petbbsbubqh, Mosoow, Polabd, and 



Fbtlaitd. Maps. Post Svo. IBs, 
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HAND-BOOK— DENMARK, Swedkh, and Norway. Maps. Post 

8vo. Ibt, 
KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NORWAY. Map. 

12mo. 6s. 

■ GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 



Athens, the Feloponnesns, the Islands of the ^gean Sea, Albania, 
Thessalj, and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 16s. 

TUHKEY IN ASIA— CoNSTASTiNOPM, the Bos- 



phonis, Dardanelles, Broasa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cypms, Smyrna, 
Epbesus, the Seven Charches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. lbs. 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 



the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Suez Canal, the P^*amids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, &e. Map. Post Svo. lbs, 

HOLY LAND — Stria and Palestwb, Peninsula 



of Sinai, Edem, and Syrian Desert Maps. 2 Vols. Post Svo. Us. 

INDIA — BoKBAT AND MADRAS. Map. 2 Vols. 

Post Svo. Its. each. 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. Zs. 6d. 

ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE, SUFFOLK, AND NORr 

FOLK, Chelmsford, Colchester. Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, 
Bury, Ipswich, Wood bridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post Sto. 12s. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo. IBs. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Rams- 



gate, Sheemesa, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, Lewes, Arundel, die. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rel- 



gate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Po^tsmouth, and Islk of Wight. Maps. Post Svo. 10«. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 



Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Tluunes. Map. 
Post Svo. 7».W. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&o. Map. Post Svo. 10s. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Hfracombe, 

Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launoeston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, Land's End, 
Ac. Maps. Post Svo. 12s. 

-CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 



Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 110 Illustrations. 
2yohi. Crown Svo. 24». 

GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, ahd WORCESTER, 



Cirencester, Cheltenham, Strond, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post Svo. 
9s. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Illustrations. Grown Svo. 16i. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnaryon, Beaumaris, 

Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Gader Idris, Coaway, Ac. Map. Post 
Sto. 6«.6<f. 
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HAND-BOOK— SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 
Vale of Neath. Pembrokep Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and The Wye, 
&c. Map. PostSTO. 7s, 

CATHEDRALS OF BANGOR, ST. ASAPH, 

Llandaff, and St. Dayids. With Illnstrations. Post 8vo. 15«. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 



Matlock, Bakewell, Chatswortb, The Peak, Bnzton, Hardwlek, Doy« 
Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Barton, Belyoir, Meltoa 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Liohfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
Post Svo. 7». 6d. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE Aim LANCASHIRE 



— Shrewsbary, Lndlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster, Sonthport, Blackpool, Ac Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 



Scariborongh, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradfoi^ 
Halifkx, Hudderafield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post Svo. 12t, 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 



Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



castle, Darlington. Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepeol, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
Btream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post Svo. 

WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND— Lan- 



master, Fnmess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermonth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Hap. Post Svo. 6t, 
%• MuBBAT's Map of thb Lake Dibtbict, on canvas. 3s. 6d. 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melroae, Kelso, Glasgow, 



DomfHes, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Boss, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 

IRELAND, Dablin, Belfast, Donegal, Galwaj, 



Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killamey, Munster, Ac. Maps. 
Post Svo. 128. 

HAND-BOOK OP FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Prom EngUsh 

Authors. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

HATHERLEY (Loed) OntheContinnlty of Scripture. As declared 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
Fourth EdUioH. Svo. 6«. Or Popular Edition. Post Svo. 2«. M. 

HESSEY (Rby. Dr.). Sunday— Its Origin, History, and Present 

Obligations. Post Svo. 9«. 
HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 

Courts-Martial. Svo. lOv.&f. 
HOLLWAY'S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Pcap. Svo. 2«. 

HONEY BEE (The). An Essay. By Rar. Thoxas Jamv. 

Reprinted fh>m the " Quarterly Bevlew." Fcap. Svo. Is. 
HOOK'S (DiAR) Chnrch Dictionary. Tenth BdiHon, Svo. 16«. 
(Thiodom )Life. By J. G. Lookhiet. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

HOPE'S ARCHITECTURE OP AHMEDABAD, with Hi». 
torlcal Sketch and Architectural Notes by T. G. Hops, and Jakbs 
FKBOUBSoir, F JLS. With 8 Maps, ISO Photographs and 32 Woodcuts. 
4to. 61. 6s. 

a 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adapted f6r all eircles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post 8to. 
Published at 8«. and 8s. M. each, and arranged under two distinctlTe 
beads aa follows :— 

GLASS A. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 



1. SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 

John Dbikewatkb. 2s, 

2. THE AMBER- WITCH. By 

Laiyt Duvf GtoBDON. 2s, 

3. CROMWELL AND BUNTAN. 

By ROBXBT SOUTHXT. 2«. 

i. LIFE OF Sib FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By John Babbow. 2s, 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. ByRxv.G.R.GLSi€i. 2s, 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Dun Gobdoh. 2». 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2s. 

8. LIVONLIlN tales. 2f. 

9. LIFE OF CONDE. ByLOBO Ma- 

uoN. 8s. 9d. 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rxr. 
G.R.GLEIO. 2s, 



11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By LOBD Ellbskbbb. 2s. 

12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milmav. 2s, 

18. SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobook. 3s. 6d. 
14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rby. G. R. Glbio. 3s. M. 
16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

FENS. 2«. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Gakfbbll. 3s, 6d, 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

LoBD Mahon. Bs, 6d. 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Rby. G. R. Glbig. Bs.6d, 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sib F. B. HiAD. 2s. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rsy. G. 

R. Glbio. 3s, ed. 



CLASS B. 



VOYAGES, TRAVELS. 

1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gbobok 

BoBBOw. 3s. 6d. 

2. GIPSIES or SPAIN. ByGBOBOi 

BoBBOW. 3s, ed. 
d&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hbbbb. 2 Vols. 7s, 

6. TRAVELS ik thb HOLY LAND. 
BylBBTandMANOLBS. 2s, 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbuhmoitd Hat. 2s. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By a Ladt. 2s, 

& NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mis. 

Meredith. 2s, 
9. THE WEST INDIES. ByM.G. 

Lbwib. 2s, • 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib Johh Maixjouc. 3s, Qd, 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

2s, 

12. 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 

Hbbmahk Mbltillb. 2 Vols. Is. 
14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rbt. J. Abbott. 2c 

%* Each work may 



AND ADVENTURES. 

16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladt. 2s, 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chables St. Johv. 3s, Bd. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sib 

F.B.Hbad. 2s, 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By RiOHABD FoBD. 3s, ed, 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W.H. Edwabds. 2s. 

20. MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRBY.C.AcLAirD. 2s, 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. RnxTOK. 8«. 6<i. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

By LoBD CABNARVOir. 3s, ed, 

28. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W. Hatoabth. 2s. 

24. THB LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Batlb St. JoBN. 2s, 

26. SIERRA LEONE. By Ladt. 
81.64. 

be had wparately. 
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HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text. Edited bj Dsah Milmav. 

With 100 Woodcuts. Grown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
Life ol By Dbar Milmah. IllostrationB. 8vo. 9*. 

HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Monographs, Personal and Social With 

Portraits. Crown Syo. 
HUME'S History of England, firom the InTadon of Julius 

GsBsar to the Reyolutioo of 1688. Corrected and eontlnned to 1868. 

Ahridged for Students. Edited hj Db. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post 

8vo. 7«.6dL 

HUTCHINSON (Gen.), on the most expeditions, certain, and 

easy Method of Dog-Broaking. Fifth BdUim, With 40 lUnstratlons. 

Crown 8yo. 9s, 
BUTTON'S (H.E.) Principia Grseca; an Introduction to the Study 

of Greek. Comprdvending Orammar, Delectus, and Exercise-hook, 

with Vocahularies. Sixth EdUian, 12mo. 8s. 6d, 

IRBY AND MANGLES' Trarels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. FostSro. 8«. 
JAMES' (Eby. Thomas) Fables of Maop. A New Translation, with 

Historical Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by Txhsibl and Wolv. 

Sixty-fourth Thousand. Post 8vo. is. 6d. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting In Italy— Cimabue to Bassano. New 
Edition. With 50 Portraits. Post Syo. 12s. 

JENNINGS' (L. J.) Eighty Years of Republican Government in 
the United States. Post 870. 10s. ed. 

JESSE'S (Edward) Gleanings in Natural History. Eleventh 

Edition. Fcp.Svo. 9s. 6d. 

JOHNS' (Rev. B. G.) Blind People; their Works and Ways. With 
Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men. With Illustrations. 
Post8TO. 7«.6d. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) Life. By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mb. Cbokbb. Portraits. 
Boyal Syo. 10«. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets. Edited 

with Notes by Pbtbb CnirKiVQHAM. 8 vols. 8vo. 22*. 6d. 

JUNIUS' HiiTDWRiTnra Professionally investigated. By Mr. Chabot, 
Expert. With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. Edwabd 
TwiBLBTOK. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. £3 8s, 

KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By a Latman. Portrait. 2 Yols. 8vo. 18^. 
Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. 16mo. Is. 6d, 

KERR'S (Robert) GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE; or, How to Plak 

Eholish Kebidbncss, from thb Parsovagb to the Palaob. Third 

Edition, With Views and Plans. 8vo. 24s. 
Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
' (R. Malcolm) Student's Blackstone. A Systematic 

Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 

of the law. PostdTo. 78.64. 

KING EDWARD YIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue. Seoenteenfh Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Pirst Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation. lyth Edition. 12mo. 
2s, ed. 
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KING GBOBGB THE THIRD'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD KORTH, 1769-82. Edited, uriih Notes and Introdaction, by 
W. BODHAM Domri. 2 yola. 8yo. 82«. 

KIRK'S (J. FoflTiB) History of Charles the Bold, Dake of Bar- 
gundy. Portrait. 3 Vela. 8vo. 4Sa. 

KIRKES' Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Mobbaitt 
Baksb, F.&.C.S. Eighth EdUion. With 840 lUostrations. Post 8vo. 
12c &!. 

KUGLER'S Italian Schools of Painting: Edited, with Notes, by Sib 
Chablbs Eastlakb. Third EiUion. Woodcuts. 8 Vols. Post Svo. 80«. 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 

Edited, with Notes, by Dn. WAAasN. Second Edition, Woodcuts. 8 
Vols. Post 8to. 24«. 

LANE'S (E. W.) Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modem Egyptians. New EdUion. With Illustrations. 2 Yels. 
Po8t8yo. 12«. 

LA YARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 

ratlTB of Researches and Diseoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 

With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Tecedis. 

or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 

the Andent Assyrians. Sixth Edition, Plates and Woodcuts. 8 Vols. 

8vo. S6», 
*«* A PopuLAB Editioh of the above work. With Illustrations. 

PostSvo. 7t.6d, 
Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Narrative of Dis- 

coyeries in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 

Desert, during a Second Expedition to Assyria. With Map and 

Plates. 8vo. 21«. 
\* A PopuLAs Edition of the above work. With Illustrations. 

PostSvo. 78, 6d, 
LEATHES' (Stablbt) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With an 

Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis 1.— vi., and Psalms 

i.— vi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. PostSvo. 7s. 9d. 
LENNEP'S (Rbv. H. J. Yab) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With Illustrations of Biblical History and Archseology. With Map 

and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 24». 
LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Tonng Painters. Second Edition. 

With niuBtrations. PostSvo. 7».ed, 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Portraits 

and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42$. 

LETTERS Fbom thb Baltic. By a Ladt. Post Svo. 2«. 

Madbas. By a Lady. Post Svo. 2«. 

— SiBBBA Lkobb. By a Lady. Post Svo. 8«. 6d. 

LEVI'S (LaoNB) Wages and Earnings of the Working Chisses. 

With some Facts Illustrative oftheir Economic Condition. Svo. 6<. 

History of British Commerce; and of the Economic 

Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1S70. Svo. 16«. 

LEWIS'S (M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 

West Indies. PostSvo. 8«. 
LIDDELL'S (Dban) Student's History of Rome, from the earliest 

Times to the establishment of the Empire. With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 

7$,Qd. 
LINDSAY'S (Lobd) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 

Houses of Crawfhrd and Balcarres. With Extracts from Official Papers 

and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. %A$, 
Etruscan Inscriptions. Analysed, Translated, and 

Commented upon. Svo, 125. 
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LLOYiyS (W. Watkiss) History of Sicily to the Athenian War ; 

with EluddaUoiiB of the SlcUUn Odea of Pindar. With a Map. 8vo. 

14«. 
USPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Jonmal of the Hon. 

ImpalBiaGoshington. Edited by LoBoDumBiN. Witha4Plate8.4to.21«. 
LTFTLB ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Last 

Calloott.' Kew JBdUion, eontmiud tc 1871. With Woodeata. 
Fcap.8vo. 8«.6(I. 

LIYINGSTONE'S (Db.) Missionary Travels in South Africa. 

Illuatrationa. PostSyo. e«. 
Expedition to the Zambeziand its Tributaries; and 

the Lakes Shirwa and Nyasaa. Map and IlloatrationB. 8vo. 21«. 
LIYONIAN TALES. By the Author of " Lettvs from the 

Baltie.'* Poet 870. 8«. 
LOCH'S (H. B.) Personal Narrative of Events during Lord 

El^'sSeeondEmhaBBy to China. Seoond Edition, With Illustrationa. 

Poet8vo. 9t. 

LOCKHARrS (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantle. Translatedp with Notes. New EdOion, With Portrait and 
lUostrationa. Crown 870. ba, f 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8vo. 1b. 

LONSDALE'S (Bishop) Life. With Selections from his Writings. 
By E. B. Dunaoir. With Portrait Crown 8vo. 10«. M. 

LOUDON'S (Mb8.) Gardening for Ladies. With Directions 
and Calendar of Operationa for Every Month. JBigMk EUtHon. Wood- 
eata. Feap.Svo. 8c. 6d. 

LUCKNOW : a Lady's Diary of the Siege. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. M. 

LTSLL'S (Sib Chablis) Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitenta eoneidered as illuatrative of 
Geology. Tenth BdiHem. With Illuatrationa. 2yola. 8vo. 82». 

Student's Elements of (Jeology. With 600 Illustrations. 

PostSro. 9«. 
Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 

Fourth EdbitUm, Blaatrations. Sto. {U PreparaiUtm,) 
(K. M.) Cteographical Handbook of Ferns. With Tables 

to show their Diatrihation. Post 870. 7«.<kl. 
LTTTELTON'S (Lobd) Ephemera. Ist A 2nd Series, Post 8vo. 

lOff. 6d, each. 
LYTTON'S (Loan) Poems. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Lost Tales of Miletus. Post 8vo. 7a. 6dL 

Memoir of Julian Fane. Second Edition. With 



Portrait PoBt8TO. 6#. 
MeOLINTOCK'S ( Sib L.) Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and hia Companiona In the Arctic Seaa. 
Third Sditim. With lUostrationa. PostSro. 7«. 6d. 

MaoDOUGALL'S (Col.) Modem Warfare as Influenced by Modem 
Artillery. Witii Plana. Poet 870. 12«. 

MACGREGOR (J.), Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Se% Gen- 
neaareth, Ac. A Canoe Cniise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damaaens. With Map, and 70 Illnstrattona. Crown 8to. 18«. 

MACPHERSON'S (Major) Services in India> while PoUtical 
Agent at Gwallor daring the Mutiny. lUnstrationa. 8yo. 12«. 
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MABTZNBR'S COPIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Methodical, 
Analytleal, and Htstorioal Treatise on the Ortbography, Prosody, Inflec- 
tions, and Syntax of the English Tongue. 8 Vols. Svo. {In preparation,) 

MAHON (Lobd), Bee Staithopi. 

MAINE'S (Sib H. SuxmiB) Ancient Law : its Connection with the 
Early History of Soeie^, and its Relation to Modem Ideas. Fourth 
Edition. 8to. 1S«. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND 

WEST. 9nd Edition, Svo. 9«. 
MALCOLM'S (Sn John) Sketches of Persia. Post 8to. Z8.6d. 

MANSEL'S (Dxar)] Limits of Religions Thought Examined. 

Fifth EdUian.FoBtevo. S$,ed. 

Letters, Lectures, and Papers. 8yo. 

MANTELL'S (GinxoH A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; orj the 

Invisible World, as revealed by the MioTOBoope. Plates, lemo. 6i, 
MANUAL OP SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 

TrmveUers. Edited by Sib J. F. Hbbschbl A Rev. R. Madt.j Post 8vo. 

S8.6d, {PMishoii^ order o/th€ Lords qfiheAdnnraUy.) 
MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS. A New English Version. With 

Copions Illastrative Notes. By Col. Hxmbt Yuli. With Maps and 

lUnstratloBS. 8 Vols. Medium Svo. 42t. 

MAREHAM'S (Mas.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Bomana. New Edition, continued doum to 1867. Woodcuts. 
ISmo. Si,6d. 



History of France. From the Conquest by the 
Oauls. New Edition, continued to 1667. Woodcuts. 12mo. Ba.6d, 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius. 



New Edition, continued to leffl. Woodcuts. ISmo. 
(CumsinB R.) Travels in Peru and India. Maps 

and Illustrations. Svo. 16*. 
MARRYAT'S (Joskph) Histoiy of Modem and Mediaeval Pottery 

and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. TMrd 

Edition. PUtes and Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 
MARSH'S (G. P.) Manual of the English Language. Edited by 

Dr. Wm. Smith. Post Svo. 7i.6d. 
MATTHIiE'S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged by 

Bishop Blomfield. A New Edition, revited and enlarged by £. S. Cbookb. 

12mo. i». 

MAUREL, on the Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 

Feap.Svo. le.6d. 
MAYNE'S (Capt.) Four Tears in British Columbia and Tan- 

coaver Island. Illustrations. Svo. 16$. 
MEADE'S (Hon. Hhrbbbt) Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 

AHew Zealand to Lake Taupo, at the Time of the Rebellion; wltha Cruise 

among the South Sea Islands. With Illustrations. Medium Svo. 14». 

MELYILLE'S (HnuEARir) Adventures amongst the Marquesas 

and Sonth Sea Islands. 8 Vols. Post Svo. It. 
MEREDITH'S (Mas. Chablbs) Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales. Post Svo. 8«. 
MESSUH (THE) : A NarraUve of the Life, Travels, Death, 

Resurrection, and Ascension of our Blessed Lord. By A Layman. 

Map. Svo. 18*. 
MILLS' (Riv. Johh) Three Months' Residence at Nablus, with 

an Account of the Modern Samaritans. Illustrations. Post Svo. 10«.6<f. 
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MILMAN'S Pian) HiBtory of the Jews, from the earliest Period 

down to Modern Times. 8 Vols. PostSyo. 18*. 
*- Hiatory of Early Christianity, from the Birth of 

Christ to the Abolition of P&ganism in the Roman Empire. Fourth 

Edition. 3 Vols. PostSvo. 18#. 



History of Latiii Christianity, inclnding that of the 

Popes to the Pontificate of NichoUs y. Fourth Edition, 9 Vols. Post 

8vo. 54*. 
— — Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral, from the time of the 

Romans to the ftmeral (of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. 

Portrait and lUastradonB. 870. 18s. 
Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered 

as an Evidenoeof ChTlstianit7. 8yo. 10s. 6cl. 
Qointl Horatii Flacci Opera. New Edition, With 

lOOWoodents. SmaUSro. 7s. 6d. 

— Life of Qointus Horatius Placcus. Second Edition, 
With Illustrations. 8to. 9«. 

Poetical Works. The Pall of Jerusalem— Martyr of 

Antioch— Balshazsar— Tamor— Anne Boleyn — Fazio, &c. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. 8 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18«. 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. la. 

(Capt. B. a.) Wayside Cross. Post 8yo. 28. 

MICHIE'S (Albzahdbb) Siberian Overland Route from Peking 

to Petersburg. Maps and Illustrations. 8yo. 16«. 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 

Economy and PracticalKnowledge. Niw Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8T0. 6s. 
MOKGBEDIEN'S (Auqustus) Trees and Shrubs for English 

Plantation. A Selection and Description of the most Ornamental 

which will flourish in the open air in our dimate. With Classified 

Lists. With 80 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
MOORE & JaCKMAN on the Clematis as a Garden Flower. 

De«criptions of the Hardy Species and Varieties, with Directions for 

their Cultiration, and purposes for which they are adapted in Modem 

Gardening. Plates. 870. 10s, 6d. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 

Editim. With Plates. 6 Vols. Fcap. Bvo. 18s. ; or Popular Edition, 

with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s. 
MOTLET'S (J. L.) History of the United Netherlands : from the 

Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 1609. Ubrary 

Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. 8vo. OOs. Or (Jdbinet Edition, 4 Vols. Post 

8yo. 6«. each. 
MOUHOT'S (Hbbri) Slam, Cambojia, and Lao ; a Karrative of 

Travels and Discoveries. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
MOZLETS (Canon) Treatise on Predestination. 8yo. Us. 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8to. 7«.6c7. 

MUNDT'S (Osnbbal) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 

IMrd Bditi&n. Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MUKRO'S (Obnbhal) Life and Letters. By Ri^. G. R. Gluq. 

Post8vo. 8s. 6d. 

MURCHISON'S (Sib Rodbbiok) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains. . With Coloured Maps, &c. 9 Vols. 4to. 61. 6s. 
Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Fifth Edition. Map and Plates. 8vo. 18«. 
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WBU.iii»Toii. By Lornn EuBiMBmB. id. Maboii'i_Joaii ov Amc. U, 
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LivB or Tbbodobb Hoob. 1«. 
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Jambi' Jtior*! Fablbi. 9$. 64. 

NlMBOB OB *HB TuBV. U,9d, 

Am* ov Dibibo. 1«. M. 



Hbab'i Emisbabt. 2a.64. 

NiMBOB OB TBBBoAD. 1<. 

Cbokbb ob tbb Ouillotibb. 1<. 
hollwax*! nobwat. 3«. 
Madbbl'i Wbllibstoh. U.M. 
CAMrBBLL'i LivB ur Bacob. 3«.M« 
Thb Flowbb Gabobh. 1<. 
Tatlob's Notbi vbom LirB. Sf. 
Bb/bctbd Abbbbisbi. 1<. 
Pbbb's Hibti OB Aholibo. It. 



MUSTERS' (Capt.) At Home vith the Patagonians; a Year's 
Wanderings over Untrodden Gronnd from the Straits of Magellan to 
the Rio Negro. 2nd Edition, lUustratiQns. PoBta^o. 

NAPIER'S (Sib Chas.) Life, Jonmals, and Letters. Bj Sib W. 
Naptsb. Secomd Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 4Bi. 

(Six Wx.) Life and Letters. Edited by Rt. Hon. H. 



A.BBncB. Portraits. 8 Vols. Crown 8to. SSa. 

English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsnlar War. 

Fwrik Edition. Portrait. Post8\'0. 8«. 

NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA. A Journal 
of Ocearrenoes and Notes of ConTorsations. By Sib Neil Campbell, 
C.B., British Commissioner. With a Memoir of that Officer By 
fisY. A. N. C. Maolaohlan, M.A. Portrait. 8vo. lb$. 

NAUTICAL (The) ALMANAC. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. (By 
Authority.) 

NAYY LIST. Monthly, U. 6d. and Quarterly, 8». Post 8to. (By 

Authority,) 
NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 

By Abohdbaoox CnnBTOH, MJL., and Abchdsaook Basil Jokes, M.A. 

With 110 aathentie Views, &o. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 21«. hound. 
NICHOLLS' (Sib Geobob) History of the English, Irish and 

Seoteh Poor Laws. 4 Vols. 8to. 
NICOLAS' (Sib Habbis) mstoric Peerage of England. Exhi- 

biting the Origin, Deseent, and Present Stote of erery Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in this Country sinoe the Conquest. By 

William Coubthopb. Sro. 80«. 
NIKROD, On the Chace— Turf— and Road. With Portrait by 

Maclise and Plates by Aiken. Crown Svo. 6«. Or with Coloured PUtes, 

7#.6<l. 
OLD LONDON; Papers read at the Archssological Institute. 

By various Authors. Syo. 12«. 
ORMATHWAITE'S (Lobd) Astronomy and Geology— Darwin and 

Buckle— Progress and GiTllisation. Crown 8to. 6«. 

OWEN'S (Likdx.-Col.) Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery, 

including Artillery Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and Use of 
Artillery in Warfare. Second Edition. With Illustrations. Sto. 16«. 

OXENHAM'S (Rby. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Yersifioation, with Preiktory 
Bnles of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Fourik Edition. ISmo. 8«. M. 

PALGRAYE'S (B. H. J.) Local Taxation pf Great Britain and 

Ireland. 8to. b$, 

PALLISER'S (Mbs.) Brittany and its Byeways, its Inhabitants, 
and Antiquities. With Illustrations. Post 8yo. 12«. 

Mottoes for Monuments, or Epitaphs selected for 

General Use and Study. With Illustrations. Crown 8to. 1». 6d, 
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PARIS' (Dr.) PhiloBophj in Sport made Science in Earnest; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Ninth EeUtim. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. fid. 

PAREMAN'S (Fbahois) Discovery of the Great West ; or, the 
Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America. An 
Historical Narrative. Map. 870. 10«. 6d. 

PARKYNS' (Mansfikld) Three Years' Residence in Abyssinia : 
with Trayels in that Country. Second JSdUum, with Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PEEL'S (Sib Robebt) Memoirs. Edited by Eabl Stabhopb 
and Mr. Cabdwmll. S Vols. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, each. 

PENN'S (Riohabd) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. Woodcuts. Fcap.Sro. Is. 

PERCY'S (JoHH, M.D.) MetaUurgy. Vol I. Fuel, Coal, Fire- 
Clays, Copper, Zinc, Brass, &c. New BdUion. With Illustrations. 
8to. {Nearly ready.) 

Vol II. Iron and Steel New Edition. With Illus- 
trations. 8ro. (In preparation.) 
Vol. III. Lead, .including Desilverization and Cupel- 

lation. With Illustrations. 870. dOs. 

Metallurgy. Vols. IV. and V. Gold, Silver, and 



Mercury, Platinum, Tin, Nickel, Cobalt, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, 
and other Metals. With Illustrations. 870. {In Freparation.) 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith. 8yo. 7s. Qd. 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 

District. PUtes. 4to. Part I., SOt.— Part II., 80t. 

Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 

With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
Second SditionfFltktM. 8vo. 16«. 

PHILPOTTS' (Bishop) Letters to the Ute Charles Butler, on his 

** Book of the Roman Catholic Church." New Edition. PostSyo. 6<. 
PICE'S (Db.) Popular Etymological Dictionary of the French 

Language. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
POPE'S (Albxandxb) Works. With Introductions and Notes, 

hy Rbv. Whitwkll Elww. Vols. I., II., VI., VII., VIII. With Por- 

traits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
PORTER'S (Ret. J. L.) Damascus, Palmyra and Lebanon. With 

Travels among the Giant Cities of Bashau and tbe Uauran. New Edition. 

MapandWoodents. PostSvo. 7s. 9d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Illustratkd), with Borders, Initials, Vig- 
nettes, &c. Edited, with Notes, by Rsy. Tbob. Jambs. Medium 
8yo. 18s, doth ; 81«. 6 d. calf; 86s. morocco. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Otto Speckter. 
16mo. Is. 6d. Or coloured, 2$. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. Essays on Church Questions of the 
Day. 8yo. 12s. .Contents :~ 

Scripture and Ritual.— Canon Bernard. 
Church in South Africa. — Arthur 

Mills. 
Sohismatical Tendency of Ritualism. 

— Rev. Dr. Salmon. 
ReTisions of the Liturgy.— Rev. W. G. 

Humphry. 
Parties and Party Spirit.— Dean of 

Chester. 



Ritualism and Uniformity.— Benjamin 

Shaw. 
The Episcopate.— Bishop of Bath and 

Wells. 
The Priesthood.— Dean of Canterbury. 
National Education.- Rev. Alexander 

R. Grant. 
Doctrine of the Enaharist.- Rev. G. 

H. Sumner. 
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QUARTERLY RBYIBW (Thb). 8yo. $8. 

RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 870. 10«. 6d. 

RANEE'S (Leopold) History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by Sabah 
Austin. Third Edition. 8 Vols. 8yo. dOs. 

RASSAM'S (Hqrmuzd) Narrative of the British Mission to Abys- 
sinia. With Notices of the Countries Traversed from Massowah to 
Magdala. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

RAWLINSON'S (Rhv. Gkobqb) Herodotus. A New 'English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Second Edition. Maps and 
Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8vo..48«. 

Five Great Monarchies of Chaldaea, Assyria^ 

Media, Babylonia, and Persia. Second Edition. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 3 Vols. Svo. 42«. 

REED'S (E. J.) Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 
Treatise, giving full details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, 
and Building Arrangements. With 6 Plans and 250 Woodcuts. Svo. dO«. 

Iron -Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances^ and 

Cost. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Glad Bams, &c. With 

Illustrations. Svo. 12«. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES (Thb). By Jambs abd Hobaob Smith. 

New Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 3«. 6d. ; or Cheap Edition, Fcap. 

Svo. 1«. 

RENNIE'S (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860. Post 8vo. 12*. 

Narrative of the British Embassy in China. Illus- 
trations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

Story of Bhotan and. the Dooar War. Map and 



Woodcut. Post Svo. 12«. 

RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA ; or. Notes on the Resources and 

Administration of Turkey, &c. By S. G. B. St.Glaib and Charlbs A. 

BsoPHY. Svo. 12«. 
REYNOLDS' (Sib Joshua) Life and Times. By C. R. Lbsub. 

B.A. and Tom Tatlob. Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 
RICARDO'S (Dayib) Political Works. With a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. By J. B. M'CTrLLOOH. New Edition. Svo. 16a. 
RIPA'S (Fatheb) Thirteen Years' Residence at the Court of Peking. 

Post Svo. 8«. 

ROBERTSON'S (Cabon) History of the Christian Church, firom 

the ApoEttolic Age to the end of the Fifth Council of the Lateran, 1617. 

4YoUi. Svo. 

The Work may be had separately . 

Vol. 1.— A.D. 64-690. Svo. 18«. 

Vol. 2.— A.D. 690-1122. Svo. 20«. 

Vol. 3.--A.D. 1122-1303. Svo. IS*. 

Vol. 4.— A.r. 1303-1517. Svo. 
How shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the 

Church of England ? Third Edition. Post Svo. 9«. 

ROME. See Liddell and Smith. 

ROWLAND'S (David) Manual of the English Constitution 

Its Rise, Growth, and Present State. Post Svo. 10#. W. 
Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 

Svo. 6». 
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SUNDELL*S (Mbs.) Modem Domestic Cookery. Woodcuts. 
Eoap. 8vo. 6«. 

BUXTON'S (Qbobqi P.) Travels in Mexico ; with Adventures 
among the WUd Tribes and Animala of the PrairieB and Rocky Moun- 
tains. PoBtSvo. St.M, 

BOBIKSON'S (Bby. Db.) BibUcal Besearches in Palestine and the 
Adjacent Regions, 188&-52. Hard EdUim. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 
42«. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 

10i,6d. 

(Wm.) Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. With 



70 Illustrations. Crown 870. 12s. 

— Wild Garden ; or, our Groves and Shrubberies 

made beautifal by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants. With 

Frontispiece. Smali Syo. Gs, 
Sab'Tropical Garden ; or. Beauty of Form in the 

Flower Garden. With Illustrations. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
SALE'S (Sib Bobebt) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 

• the Defence of Jellalabad. By Rbv. G. R. Glbio. Post Svo. 2s, 
SALLESBUBY'S (Edwabd) "Children of the Lake." A Poem. 

Fcap.gyo. is.dd. 
SCOTT'S (Sir G. G.) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present 

and Future. 8vo. 9«. 

Rise and Development of MedisBval Architecture. 

870. {Nearly Beady.) 

(Dean) University Sermons. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

SCBOPE'S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 

France. Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 80«. 
SHAW'S (T. B.) Manual of English Literature. Edited, with 

Notes and Illustrations. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Po8t8TO. 7s. 6d. 

(Bobebt) Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Eashgar 



(formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the Karakorum 
Pass. With Map and Illustrations. Svo. 16£. 

SMILES' (Samuel) Lives of British Engineers ; from the Earliest 
Period. With 9 Portraits and 400 Illustrations. 4 Vols. Svo. 2U. eacb. 

Lives of George and Bobert Stephenson. With Portraits 

and Illustrations. Medium Syo. 2U. Or Popular Edition, with Wood- 
cuts. PostSvo. 6s. 

Lives of Boulton and Watt With Portraits and Illusr 



tratlons. Medium Syo. 21s. 

I Self-Help. With Illustrations of Conduct and Persever- 
ance. Post Syo. 6s Or in French. 5s. 

Character. A Companion Volume to "Selp-Help." 

Post Syo. 69. 

Industrial Biography : Iron- Workers and Tool Makers. 

. Post Syo. 6s. 

Lives of Brindley and the Early Engineers. With Portrait 

and 60 Woodcuts. Post Syo. 6*. 

Life of Thomas Telford. With a History of Roads and 

Traveliiog in England. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 6a. 
Huguenots in England and Ireland : their Settlements, 

Chnmhes and Industries. Hiird Edition. Post Syo. 6s. 
Boy's Voyage round the World; iu eluding a Residence 

in Victoria, and a .Tourney by Rail across N'orih America. With 

Illustrations. Post Syo. 6s. 
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SHIBLEY (BvBLTH P.) on Deer and Deer Parks, or some Account 
of English Parks, with Notes on the Management of Deer. Illus- 
trations. 4to. 2U, 

SIEBBA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 
A Ladt. Post 8to. Ba. 6d. 

SIMMONS (Capt. T. P.) on the Constitution and Practice of 
Gourts-Martial ; with a Summary of the Law of Eyidenoe, and some 
Notice of the Criminal Law of England with reference to the Trial of 
Ciyil Offences. Sixth Sdition. 8vo. 

STANLEY'S (Dbah) Sinai and Palestine. Map. 8vo. Us. 

Bible in the Holy Land ; Extracted from the above 

Work. By a Lady. Weodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 2t.6d. 

St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. With Disser- 



tations and Notes. 870. 18«. 

History of the Eastern Church. Plans. 8vo. 12a. 

Jewish Church. Third Edition. 



Vols. Svo. 24«. .. ^ , 

Church of Scotland. Svo. 7«. 6tf . 



— Historical Memorials of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Fifth Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7«. W. 

-Westminster Abbey. 



Third Edition. With Illustrations. Svo. 21 «. 

Sermons in the East, during a Tour with the Prince of 

Wales. Svo. 9«. 

on Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. 

Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Addresses abd Charges or Bishop Staklbt. With 



Memoir. Svo. 10«.6d. 
SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) Dictionary of the Bible; its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations. 8 Vols. 
Svo. 105«. 

Concise Dictionary of the Bible. With 300 Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo. 21«. 

Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. With Illustrations. 

Post 8vo. 7». 6A 

Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography— Biblical and 

Classical. (5 Parts.) Parts I. and II. Folio. 2U each. 

Greek and Roman Antiquities, With 500 Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo. 28«. 

Biography [and Mythology With 



600 Illustrations. 3 Vols. Medium Svo. Al. 4» 

Geography. 2 Vols. With 600» 



Illustrations. Medium Svo. 56«. 
Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and 

Geography. 1 Vol. With 750 Woodcuts. Svo. 18«. 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcute. 

Crown Svo. 7«. M. 

Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 200 Wood- 



cuts. Crown Svo. 7«. Bd, 

Latin English Dictionary. With Tables of the Roman 

Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. Medium Svo. 21«. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. I2mo. 7«. ^d. 

English-Latin Dictionary. Medium S70. 21s. 

Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 7«. 6e?. 
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SMITH'S (Dt. Win.) School Manual of English Grammar, with 
Copioas Exercises. Post 8vo. Ss. 6<f. 

Primary English Grammar. J 16mo. 

History of Britain. 12mo. 2«. 6d. 



Principia Latina — Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, . and 

Exercise Book, with Vocabalaries. With the Accidkngb arranged for 
the " Pahlic School Primer." 12mo. 3$. 6d. 

Part II. A Reading-book of Mytho- 
logy, Geography, Romau Antiquities, and History. With Notes and 
Dictionary. 12mo. 8«. 6A 

Part III. A Latin Poetry Book. 



Hexameters and Pentameters; Eclog. OyidiansB; Latin Prosody. 
12mo. 8«.6<l. 

Part IV. Latin Prose Composition, 

Bales of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and 
Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 8$. 6d. 

Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes 

for Translation into Latin. i2mo. 3». 

Latin-English Vocabulary axjid First Latin-English Dic- 
tionary for Phedms, Cornelius Nepos, and Cnsar. 12mo. S«. 6d, 

- Student's Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. Qs. 
—^ Smaller Latin Grammar. 12mo. 39. 6d, 

- Initia Grseca, Part I. An Introduction to Greek ; 
comprehendingGrammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. With Vocabu- 
laries. 12mo. 8«.6<i. 

Initia Grseca, Part II. A Beading Book. Containing 

Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 
12mo. 8«. 6d. 

Initia Grseca, Part IIL Greek Prose Composition. TCon- 

tainlng the Roles of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises* 
13mo. 8«. 6d, 

Student's Greek Grammar. By Professor Curtius. 

Post Syo. 6<. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. 12mo. 39. 6d, 

Greek Accidence, extracted from the above work. 



12mo. is. ed. 

Smaller History of England. Woodcuts. 16mo. 39. 6d, 

. : History of Greece. Woodcuts. 16mo. 89. 6d. 

History of Rome. Woodcuts. 16mo. ds. 6d. 

Classical Mythology. With Translations from 



the Poets. Woodcuts. 16mo. S$.6d. 

History of English Literature. 1 6mo. 39. 6d, 

' Specimens of English Literature. 16mo. 89. ^. 

Scripture History. Woodcuts. 16 mo. 89. 6d, 

Ancient History of the East. Woodcuts. 16mo. 



S$,6d, 



Geography. Woodcuts. 16mo. 39. 6d. 

— ^ (Philip) History of the Ancient World, from the 

Creation to the Fall of the Roman Empire, a.d. 456. Four^ Edition. 

8 Vols. 870. dl<. Qd. 
(BiY. A. C.) Attractions of the Nile and its Banks. 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 870. IBs. 
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STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England from the Inyasion 
of Jnlias GsBsar. Bj David Hum. Contiimed to 1868. Woodcuts. 
FostSvo. 7s, 6d. 
*«* Qaestions on the above Work, 12ino. 2s. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE; from the Earliest Times 

to the Establishment of the Second Empire, 1862. By Rkv. H. W. 
Jxftvis. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7t.6d. 

HISTORY OF ROME; from the Eariiest Times 

to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean Liddbll. Woodcuts. 
Grown 8vo. 7s. M. 



GIBBON ; an Epitome of the Decline and Fall of the 

Boman Empire. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

HISTORY OF GREECE; from the Earliest 



Times to the Boman Conquest By Wm. Smith, D.G.L. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. ed, 
\* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s, 

ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST; Egypt, 



Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. By 
Pbiup Smith. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; from the Creation 



to the Return of the Jews from Gaptivity. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 
duction connecting the History of the Old and New Testaments. Maps 
and Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s. M. 



ANCIENT. GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevah. 

Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s. 6d, 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; Mathematical, Physi- 



cal, and Descriptive. By Rev. W. L. Bbvak. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6eL 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Geo. P. Marsh. 

Post Svo. 7s, 6d. 

LITERATURE. By T. B. Shaw, M.A. 

Post Svo. 7s. ed. 

SPECIMENS of English Literature from the Chief 

Writers. By T. B. Sbaw, Post Svo. 7s, 6d. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By William Fleming, 

D.D. PostSvo. 7s. ed. 

BLACKSTONE. By B. Malcolm Kerb, LL.D. 

PostSvo. 7s, ed, 

SPALDING'S (Captaib) Tale of Frithiof. Translated from the 

Swedish of Eslas Tbqneb. Post Svo. 7s, 6d. 
STEPHEN'S (Rev. W. R.) Life and Times of St. Chrysostom. 

With Portrait. Svo. 15#. 

ST. CLAIR and BROPHY'S RESIDENCE IN BULGARLA. ; ,or. 
Notes on the Resources and Administration of Turkey. Svo. 12«. ' 

ST. JOHN'S (Chablbb) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands. Post Svo. s8s. ed. 

(Batlb) Adventures in the Libyan Desert. Post Svo, 28. 

STORIES FOR DARLINGS. With Illustrations. Sq. 16mo. 58. 

STOTHARD'S (Thos.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences. 

ByMr8.BBAT. With Portrait and 00 Woodcuts. 4to. Sl«. 
STREET'S (G. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. Second Editian* 

With mnstrations. Medium Svo. SO*. 
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STANHOPE'S (Eael) Reign of Queen Anne nntil tbe Peace of 

Utrecht. 1701—13. Library Edition, bvo. 16a. Cabinet Edition. With 
Fortraity 2 Vols. PostSvo. 10». 

History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 

to the Peace of VeraaiUes, 1713-83. Library Edition, 7vo1f. 8vo. 93«. 
Or, Gabinet Edition^ 7 vols. Post Sto. bs. each. 

Britiah India, from its Origin to 1788. P. Svo. Za. 6d. 

History of '*Forty.Pive." Post Svo. 3*. 

Spain under Charles the Second. Post Svo. 6*. 6d. 

— Historical and Critical Essays. Post Svo. Za, 6d, 

Life of Belisarius, Post Svo. lOa. 6d. 

Cond§. Post Svo. Za, 6d. 

WilliamPitt Portraits. 4 Vols. P.Svo. 24«. 



Miscellanies. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18«. 

Story of Joan of Arc. Pcap. Svo. la, 

STYPPE (Knutt) On the Strength of Iron and SteeL Translated 
by C. P. Sandbxbo. With Preface by De. Pebcy. With Plates. Bvo. 12«. 

SOMBRVILLE'S (Maet) Physical Geography. SixOi EdiOon, 
Setriied. By W.H. Bates. Portrait. Post Svo. 9$. 

*- Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Kinth 

BditUm, Woodeats. Post Svo. 9«. 

■ Molecular and Microscopic Science. Illustra- 

tions. 2 Vols. Pott Svo. 21«. 

Personal Recollections from Early Life to Ad- 
vanced Age. Crown S70. (In Preparation,) 

SOUTH*S (John F.) Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Woodcuts. Fcp.Svo. 4«.6d. 

SOUTHEY'S (Robbbt) Book of the Church. Poet Svo. 7a. 6d. 

lives of Bunyan and CromwelL Post Svo. 2a, 

SYBEL'S (Voh) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 
1789-1795. 4 Vols. Svo. 48«. 

SYMONDS* (Rkv. W.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 
Geology, Natural History, and Antiqaities of North and South Wales, 
Siluria, Devon, and Cornwall. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 12a, 

TAYLOR'S (Sib Hxnbt) Notes from Life. Fcap. Svo. 2a, 
THOMS' (W. J.) Longevity of Man; its Facts and its Fiction. 

Including Observations on the more Remarkable Instances. Post Svo. 
THOMSON'S (Archbishop) Lincoln's Inn Sermons. Svo. lOa, 6d. 

Life in the Light of God's Word. Post Svo. 5*. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S (M. db) State of France beforo the Revolution, 

1789. Translated by Hbnbt RxxvB. 2tii Edition. Svo. 
TOZER'S (H. F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounts 

Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 

iis, 
TRISTRAM'S (Cahon) Great Sahara. Illustrations. Post Svo. IBs, 
— Land of Moab; Travels on the East side of the 

Dead Sea and the Jordan. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
TWISS' (Horaob) Life of Lord Eldon. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 21a, 
TYLOR'S (E. B.) Early History of Mankind, and the Develop- 

ment of Civilisation. Second Edition. Svo. 12s. 
Primitiye Culture; the Development of Mythology, 

Philosophy, Beliglan, Art, and Custom. 2 YoUi. Svo. 24«. 
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YAMBERY'S (Abhinius) Travels from Teheran across the Turko- 
man I>esert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian. Illnstrations. 8to. 31«. 

YAN LBNNBPS (Hbhrt J.) Travels in Asia Minor. With 
Illustrations of Biblical Literature, and Archaeology. With Woodcuts. 
8 Vols. FostSvo. 24«. 

WELLINGTON'S Despatches; during his Campaigns in India, 
Denmark, Portugal, Spain, tiie Loir Countries, and France. Com- 
piled by CoLOHBL GUBWOOD, C.B. 8 Yols. Svo. 20s. each. 

Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 

Ireland, Denmark, Spanish America, Spain, Fortagal, France, Con- 
gress of Yienna, Waterloo and Paris. Edited by his Sok. 14 Yols. 
870. aoi.each. 

•-* An Index to the Despatches. Svo. 20«. 



Civil and Political Correspondence. Edited by 



his Sow. Vols. I. to IV. 8vo. 20». each. 

Selections from Despatches. 8vo. 18«. 

Speeches in Parliament 2 Yols. 8vo. 428, 



WHEELER'S (G.) Choice of a Dwelling; a Practical Handbook of 
Useful Information on all Points connected with Hiring, Buying, or 
Building a House. Third Bditum, Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

WHITE'S (Hikby) Massacre of St Bartholomew. Based on 
Documents in the Archiyes of France. Bvo. Ids, 

WHYMPER'S (Edward) Scrambles among the Alps. With the 
First Ascent of the Hatterhom, and Notes on Gladal Phenomena. 
Second Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 2U. 

(Pwbdbmok) Travels and Adventures in Alaska and 

on the Biver Yukon. With Illnstrations. 8vo. 16s. 

WILBBRPORCB'S (Wilmam) life. By his Son, the Bishop op 
WiirGHBSTEB. Portrait Post Svo. Us. 

WILKINSON'S (Sib J. G.) Popular Account of the Ancient 
Egyptians. With 600 Woodcuts. 2 Yols. PostSvo. 18*. 

WOOD'S (Captaik) Journey to the Source of the Ozus. J^ew 

Edition. With an Essay on the Geography of the Yalley of the Ozus. 
By GOLOKBL Hbnby Yulb, C.C. With Map. 8yo. 12s. 

WORDSWORTH'S (Bishop op Likooln) Athens and Attica. Fourth 
Edition. Plates. Post8yo. 6s. 

: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Account 

of Greece. New Edition. With 000 Woodcuts. BoyalSro. 21s. 

YULE'S (Colonbl) Book of Marco Polo, concerning the Kingdoms 
and Marvels of the East. A new English Version. Illustrated by the 
Light of Oriental Writers and Modem Travels. With Maps and 80 
Plates. 2 Yols. Medium 8vo. 489. 

ZINCKE'S (Rbv. P. B.) Winter in the United States. Post 8vo. 

lOf. 6d. 
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